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The Influence of Housing Conditions 
on the Use of Leisure 


by 
Raymond ,Unwin, F.R.1.B.A. 
Past President of the Town Planning Institute 


The following article on the influence of the character and surround- 
ings of the dwelling house, and in particular the influence of Garden 
Cities, on the use of leisure was prepared for the International Garden 
Cities and Town Pianning Federation by Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
the Honorary Treasurer of the Federation, on the basis of a main 
outline approved by the Executive Committee. 

The International Federation is a non-political and non-sectarian 
body consisting of technical and educational bodies, housing societies, 
institutes, municipalities, and individual members throughout the 
world. It has for its objects the promotion and co-ordination in the 
different countries of the study and practice of town and country 
planning and development with a view to securing the improvement 
of towns and cities and a better distribution of the population. It 
conducts enquiries, publishes bulletins and reports, and arranges 
international conferences and exhibitions. 


|" is characteristic of the Industrial Age that very large sections 

of the community depend on professionally provided amuse- 
ment for the occupation of their leisure hours. There are many 
reasons for this, one of the chief being the extensive development 
of large-scale production in factories, where regular hours are 
worked, hours which have been shortened in number as the position 
of the factory worker has improved. Undoubtedly a second reason, 
closely associated with the first, is the general separation of the 
industrial worker from the occupation of land, and from the 
pleasurable arts and handicrafts ; and his increasing occupation 
in the constant repetition of some simple action or process, in 
connection with which there is little demand on the intellect and 
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no scope for the exercise of the creative faculty. These two reasons, 
important as they are, do not suffice to explain all the circumstances. 
The worker, having been confined to regular hours in a workshop, 
having had these hours reduced in number, while his occupation 
during them has become increasingly monotonous, might have been 
expected in his leisure hours to turn to that kind of pleasurable 
creative handicraft of which industrialism has largely deprived 
him. In the early days of industrialisation, when hours were long 
and work was usually commenced at a very early age, the worker 
lacked sufficient energy either of mind or body to induce him to 
do more in his scraps of spare time than rest, or passively enjoy 
some light form of amusement which distracted his attention 
without making any severe tax on his intelligence. 

There must however be further explanation of the complete 
loss among the modern industrial population of that habit of doing 
and making things, and of taking pleasure in doing them well and 
making them fanciful or beautiful, which has mostly characterised 
mankind in other periods. Among some psychological reasons, 
there is at least a practical one which has much to do with the 
matter, namely, the character of the home. In the modern indus- 
trial town, the dwelling provided for the worker has generally been 
so cramped in size, and so devoid of space about it, that in large 
numbers of cases even the mild amusement of whittling a stick 
with a knife could not be carried on without the budding craftsman 
coming under the censure of the housewife who has to keep such 
a small space reasonably tidy and free from mess. 

The question of the utilisation of leisure is frequently associated 
with the idea of keeping people out of mischief. It is however a 
matter of far greater importance than any such association would 
imply. It is intimately bound up with the question of social values, 
the development of character, and the revival of beauty as essen- 
tial elements in human life. 

The modern standard of living is believed to depend in part on the 
large-scale production of many of the necessaries and comforts of 
life ; and the extent and character of this production is regulated 
entirely by the economic results. The subdivision and simplifi- 
cation of units, and the mechanical repetition of processes, are 
carried just as far as they prove to be profitable, or serve to increase 
the volume of production in relation to actual cost. In so far as 
the workers by their organisation are able to secure any substantial 
share of this increased productiveness, they can take it in the form 
of an increased standard of living, or of reduced hours of labour. 
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No opportunity is however afforded for the much more important 
choice between the relative value of shorter hours with more 
monotonous work, and longer hours with work of a more pleasurable 
character. The increasing scale of production, and the growing 
number of products to which the subdivision system is applied, 
greatly diminish the opportunities for choice and tend to make 
the individual worker more and more dependent on the smooth 
running of a vast industrial organisation, over which he can exercise 
no effective influence. He is dependent on the organisation for 
his occupation, for the actual means to support his daily life, and 
for the wherewithal to purchase amusements for his leisure hours. 

Granting that this wholesale production is a necessary condition 
of the present standard of life, it is clear that its continuance 
without permanent injury to the nature and character of the worker 
depends on such a general employment of leisure as will restore 
to him the kind of opportunities for doing and making things of 
which he has been deprived by the subdivision system of industrial 
work. It may indeed be necessary, and may not be injurious, 
that a certain proportion of the day should be taken up by steady, 
hard, and monotonous labour. If however the mass of mankind 
have no knowledge of any other kind of work ; if in their life periods 
of monotonous toil alternate with periods of idleness, only relieved 
by the distraction of external amusement, they will be in no 
position to judge how far the increased quantity of production 
resulting from a more general and intense industrialisation does 
really compensate for the reduced quality of life and work which 
is entailed. Such a judgment can only be made by people who 
have experience of both kinds of work and life. This is one reason 
which imparts such importance to the question of the proper 
utilisation of that leisure which the shortening of the hours of 
industrialised production leaves to the worker. It is a matter 
dependent on many difficult psychological considerations ; but like 
so many other great problems which depend ultimately on mental 
or spiritual conditions, it has also a very definite material side. 
Men cannot live or spend their leisure reasonably unless there is 
secured for them adequate space; unless opportunities for the 
pleasurable doing and making of things can be afforded them. The 
opportunity may indeed not always be taken when there ; but if 
it is not there it cannot be taken! It is with the question of pro- 
viding adequate opportunity for the proper and wholesome use of 
leisure that the Garden City and Town Planning movements are 
very largely concerned. 
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Modern cities, based as they are on an increasingly complex 
industrial and commercial organisation, call year by year for a 
greater average contribution of capacity and character from all 
the individual citizens, if these elaborate organisations are to con- 
tinue to work with reasonable smoothness ; while at the same time 
the conditions of life set up in these great cities, owing to the 
congestion and confusion, are such as afford no opportunity to 
the citizens to develop those very qualities upon which the future 
successful working of the organism depends. We are thus brought 
face to face with the whole problem of the great town, and of the 
better distribution of the population and of the various component 
parts which contribute to the town life. Before any great progress 
can be made it is clear that there must be secured for all the citizens 
and all the industrial workers, space to live, space to develop their 
personality and their character. 

This involves space in the home, space in the garden about the 
home, and sufficient open space in the neighbourhood of every 
considerable group of homes to provide for games and other forms 
of open-air recreation. This space in its various forms can easily 
be supplied if the development of the cities is carried out on the 
decentralised or Garden City principle ; but it becomes increasingly 
impossible adequately to supply space in any of these forms as 
our great towns become more and more overgrown. 

It is often assumed that the congestion of population which 
takes place in the towns is a matter of economic necessity ; that 
people are housed more cheaply and that all their needs can be 
catered for at less cost in the great city than in the smaller unit. 
This, however, is not the case. The congestion is due, not to any 
economic necessity, but merely to crowding, the thoughtless 
attempt of a million people to live on a space which will adequately 
accommodate only a few hundred thousand. As a matter of fact 
it costs more to house people in crowded tenements, more to cater 
for all their needs, to provide and maintain the streets and all 
other municipal services in the large town, than it does in the 
small town ; and it costs still more in the very large town; while, 
because it costs, or appears to cost, so much more to provide 
adequate open space for recreation purposes in the large town, the 
attempt has almost been abandoned. 

If then we may put as the basic necessity for the good utilisation 
of leisure, sufficient space in the home and about the home, the 
adoption of the Garden City principle would offer an unrivalled 
advantage as compared with any other form of development. 
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Another important consideration in regard to the non-working 
hours is to secure that a large proportion shall not be wasted daily 
in travelling long journeys to and from work. Such travelling 
not only consumes much leisure, but also exhausts much energy, 
and leaves the worker less fitted to profit by such balance of real 
leisure as may be left to him. In regard to this consideration 
also, a comparison between the Garden City and the large town 
shows a great balance of advantage in favour of the former. As 
cities increase in size it is found that the amount of travelling, 
which is entailed by their haphazard arrangement even more than 
by their mere size, increases in a ratio greatly in excess of the 
increase of population. Indeed, frequently it is in excess of the 
square of the increase of population. Most dwellers in great towns 
are suffering from the excessive amount of time and energy occupied 
in travelling about, particularly workers who suffer daily in going 
to and from their employment ; consequently there is a general 
demand for improvement of the means of transport. Unfortunately 
there is little evidence that such improvement does, in fact, assist 
matters. On the contrary, during the last 20 or 30 years the improve- 
ments in methods of transport have been unprecedentedly great, 
and their adoption unusually rapid ; but so far from ameliorating 
the general condition it has been found that the new facilities have 
been used merely to enable unregulated congestion to be carried 
a shade further. Greater numbers of people live at a distance 
from their work and spend longer time getting to and from it 
than they did before the improvements came into use. In London 
it is found from the recent census that 60 per cent. of the whole 
working population live in one local government district and work 
in another one. Each of these local government districts may 
roughly be said to be equal to a provincial town ; so that it is very 
nearly equivalent to saying that 60 out of every 100 people live 
in one town and work in another. It is found too that the amount 
of cross traffic is very great. In some of the districts the numbers 
of people who come into the district to their employment and of 
those who go out of it every day to work somewhere else, are nearly 
equal. No doubt this cross travelling is accentuated at present 
by a shortage of houses, which induces those who have a dwelling 
to hold on to it, however inconveniently situated in regard to 
their present employment, rather than face the difficulty of finding 
a new dwelling nearer to their work. 

The number of journeys actually recorded on public means of 
transport in London during 1923 averaged over 400 per head of 
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the total population, counting men, women, and children. In New 
York the number exceeds 500 per head perannum. A vast amount 
of this travelling is clearly unnecessary, and constitutes a serious 
tax upon the leisure time of the population. It is due to two 
main causes. First the haphazard growth to an excessive size of 
the aggregations of town population, and consequent upon ‘this 
the absence of any proper localisation of the life of the people. 

As a matter of fact, even in a great city the number of functions 
of daily life which require to be centralised is comparatively small, 
yet everyone seems to be travelling from one thing to another. 
If one compares with this condition the life in a small town of 
from 10 to 50 thousand inhabitants, it will be realised that owing 
to the fact of the limited size of the town, all the requisites of daily 
life can be reached by walking within a very short time. The 
schools, the shops, the places of special education or amusement, 
the churches, and even the playing fields, are all thus accessible. 
Even wealthy residents who can afford to take advantage of special 
recreational or intellectual opportunities available only in a 
neighbouring great city, find these opportunities comparatively few. 
The number of journeys which such a family takes in the year 
would probably not be more than a tenth part of the average 
which the whole population of a big town is obliged to take. Life 
in the small town is localised, because it has grown up as a unit 
of moderate size within which all the ordinary necessaries of life 
have been provided for. The Garden City principle applied to 
the development of great cities consists in arranging for growth 
by means of such self-contained units of population, having local 
provision for all their daily needs and desires, and including in 
that provision an adequate proportion of private and public open 
space, garden land, playing fields, and pleasure parks. 

Such Garden Cities can well be grouped around an existing or 
parent town, in which may be centralised those few special functions 
of government, commerce, education, culture, or recreation, which, 
by their specialised nature, can only be maintained where a greater 
population is available in connection with them than is to be found 
in any of the constituent units. Having localised the life of the 
people in a properly planned and fully equipped Garden City or 
Satellite Town as the unit, there is every reason to secure the 
best means of communication and intercommunication between 
these satellites and the parent city ; and every opportunity for 
providing also that this intercommunication shall be rapid. It is 
only necessary to study diagrammatic maps giving the time zones 
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for the areas around a great city, to realise that, measured in terms 
of journey time, a man may live in a satellite town 30 or 40 miles 
outside the parent city and yet be nearer, that is, will spend less 
time in getting to the centre of the city, than if he lived in many: 
of the immediate suburban areas surrounding the town. Nor does 
the distance afford any accurate measure of the cost of transport. 
To run a full vehicle or train from the centre of one satellite town 
to another, or to the station in the main centre, is more economical 
than running a suburban train, which starts out overloaded for 
the first two or three stations, occupies a larger number of station 
officials on the journey, and runs for the latter part of its distance 
half empty. Such stopping train journeys occupy a much greater 
length of time than the centre-to-centre train would take. While 
compared with the time occupied by the slowly moving and fre- 
quently stopping street car or omnibus the advantage in time of 
the centre-to-centre traffic would be still greater. 

In the properly planned Garden City the majority of those 
engaged in daily employment would be within walking distance 
of their work. Many of them would be so near that they could 
walk home for their midday meal and back again within the normal 
time allowed. This is an arrangement which contributes to the 
refreshment and healthy revival of energy on the part of the worker, 
and to a wholesome family life in the home. Every worker’s 
family in such a Garden City would occupy a self-contained dwelling, 
having attached to it a reasonable modicum of garden ground, 
which itself is found to afford to very large numbers of workers 
just the kind of occupation which is most attractive, because of 
its contrast with the monotony of their dailyemployment. Garden 
work has constant seasonal variety ; it affords scope for the indi- 
vidual doing and producing of things, for competition in methods 
and for emulation in results which are such important elements 
in many popular forms of recreation ; further, there is the practical 
stimulus to this form of occupation, that it contributes materially 
to the economic condition and stability of the family. Two 
shillings a week has been found to be the average profit of such 
gardens in pre-war days, which would b . mcreased at the present 
day high level of prices ; and moreover, throughout a great part 
of the year the family may be provided with fruit and vegetables 
of just the particular kinds which its members may fancy, and in 
the condition best both for health and enjoyment. 

Where this form of occupation does not appeal to the members 
of a particular family, it is easy so to lay out the garden plot that, 
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with a minimum of attention, it will provide an attractive open- 
air addition to the house, increasing through a great part of the 
year both the accommodation and the enjoyment of the home. 
In addition, space may be found here for the practice of many of 
the simpler handicrafts, which affords scope for man’s natural 
creative faculties. There is no more reliable and enduring source 
of satisfaction than in the exercise of these creative faculties. The 
more liberal accommodation which can be provided in the Garden 
City dwelling house, as compared with that provided in the town 
tenement, suffices to give opportunity for many of the simple 
handicrafts ; while the space in the garden allows the erection 
of a small workshop for those who may take up more seriously 
a handicraft such as cabinet making or metal work, for which 
adequate facilities cannot be provided in the house. 

In regard to the more social games of the playing field, the 
Garden City affords equal advantages, for the comparative cheap- 
ness of the land, and the limited size of the town, make possible 
the provision of playing fields sufficient to give all who wish an 
opportunity themselves to take part in the various games ; a kind 
of recreation vastly more educative, both physically and socially, 
than that of looking on, which alone is available to the majority 
of the dwellers in the big town. They must generally be content 
with the opportunity to form one in a crowd numbered in thousands, 
who may stand thrust together around a patch of ground and 
watch a handful of professionals play the game for them, and 
must pay an entrance fee for this privilege, and take two more 
or less uncomfortable journeys. 

In regard to many of the more specialised forms of entertain- 
ment, the concert or the play for example, in which there appears 
to be some definite advantage in favour of the great town ; it is 
at least questionable whether the gain of being able occasionally 
to afford to watch a few specially skilled performers is an adequate 
compensation to the mass of the people for being deprived of the 
opportunity of amusing themselves and one another. There can 
hardly be a doubt as to the greater cultural value of playing a 
part in a pageant, play, or concert, than merely looking on for 
an hour while somebody else performs. Experience of the few 
Garden Cities and Garden Suburbs which have hitherto sprung up, 
and where opportunities for reasonable self amusement have been 
provided, seems to show that large numbers of people throw 
themselves with readiness into such occupations, and that they 
are the means of considerable cultural development, and the medium 
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for discovering a large amount of histrionic, musical, and artistic 
talent, which otherwise would probably remain unknown and 


undeveloped. 

It is not clear, however, that the Garden City cannot provide 
for both classes of entertainment : the regular self entertainment 
in the City itself, supplemented by occasional visits of special 
performers, who will readily go where trained audiences await 
them ; and futher supplemented by occasional visits to the centre 
or parent city where the more costly and highly specialised 
performances or exhibitions of art and skill can be enjoyed. People 
who have themselves had experience in self amusement would be 
in a position to appreciate these special performances much more 
thoroughly than the town dweller, who has no experience behind 
his thirst for diversion. 

In comparing the great modern town with the Garden City 
of moderate size, it may be argued that in some ways the larger 
the town the greater are the material opportunities offered to a 
few people. This is no doubt true, nor is its application confined 
to the materia] prizes ; for the degree of personal power and distinc- 
tion is also greater in proportion to the size of the population from 
which the individual has an opportunity of being distinguished. 
On the other hand, this admission does not alter the fact that 
these opportunities in the large towns are relatively greater, only 
because the number who profit by them is relatively less. There 
is one Mayor for a town of a million inhabitants ; the same popu- 
lation in towns of a hundred thousand inhabitants would afford 
careers for ten Mayors ; and in much the same way for ten times 
the number of leading men in all the branches of civic life. The 
number of opportunities is much greater when the population is 
divided into small towns or satellite towns, although the importance 
of each individual opportunity is less. Consequently it should 
be recognised that the enhancement of the life of the few, 
which occurs in the large towns, is purchased at the expense of 
raising fewer lives above the average. This may involve increasing 
the monotony of the life of the many, by reducing the number 
of available openings for distinction, in proportion to population, 
in business, science, art, recreation, or other spheres of activity. 
The larger the size of the town unit, the more must every form of 
human activity tend to fall into the hands of a few highly specialised 
individuals. The highly distinguished few, the elevens at cricket, 
football, or what not, play the game, while the hundreds of thou- 
sands merely have the opportunity of crowding to form the audience. 
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From the point of view of general culture, and the most helpful 
employment of leisure, it would be better that there should be 
ample moderate opportunities. As many as possible should have 
some sense of distinction in their lives, some satisfaction of making 
a definite contribution to the common stock of knowledge, culture, 
or attainment. Even if this must be purchased by the reduced 
extent of opportunity and diminished degree of distinction for the 
few, it will be well worth that price. It is, moreover, fairly clear 
that in many directions, at any rate, the general population in 
the large town 1s bearing the cost of the increase of size beyond 
what would be the most advantageous and economic limit ; while 
the advantages that result from the increase are reaped mainly 
by a limited number of successful individuals. It is quite possible 
for the chances for which all may compete to be increased, while 
at the same time the life of the majority who fail to secure one 
of the great opportunities may be made harder. Under such 
circumstances the gambling element is increased in the life 
of the great town, and the welfare of the citizens is depressed 
that the winnings of those who are fortunate in the gamble may be 
increased. 

It is important in regard to culture and recreation that there 
should ‘ve a clear recognition of the distinction that exists between 
those advantages that are shared by the whole population due to 
their living and working together, and those which merely provide 
greater individual opportunities to a limited number as a result 
of bringing an ever increasing population within the sphere of 

atheir action. Sufficient study of this problem has not been made 
to enable reasonable limits to be laid down. It is clear from an 
examination of the cost of all the activities and services which 
are paid for out of local rates in England, and which constitute 
local government, that the cost per head of the population shows 
a steady increase as the size of the town grows. Taking a few 
examples in each category of size I find that these costs increase 
from about £2.8s. per head in towns of less than 100,000, to £3.7s. 
per head in towns of over 500,000, and £4.16s. per head for the 
four and a half million inhabitants of the city of London. Figures 
have also been published indicating the increasing cost per head 
of transport, water supply, telephones, etc., in some large American 
cities. 

Apart from such economic considerations, I think it will be 
admitted that the increased intensity of competition in the over- 
grown town tends to reduce life for the majority more and more 
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to mechanical forms ; results in a feverish and restless condition 
of mind and in constant rushing about from one part of the town 
to another. This fosters a nervous thirst for trivial interest and 
excitement which is fatal to the capacity for the profitable use 
and healthy enjoyment of leisure. Moreover the absence which 
such conditions involve of reasonable opportunity for thought and 
meditation is very detrimental to human character. 

Though the most intangible, this last is probably the most 
weighty consideration of those which have been mentioned favour- 
ing the kind of development and kind of life which is fostered in 
the Garden City. It is difficult to exaggerate the influence of the 
one fact that in a Garden City every house has some garden ground. 
This of itself secures for every family some degree of spaciousness 
in their life. However much in the factory, the warehouse, or 
the office, they may live in a crowd or a bustle, in and about the 
home there is a place reserved for them ; there is opportunity for 
quiet, for privacy, and for the enjoyment of pleasant and beautiful 
surroundings. Not only so, but the garden provides a constant 
supply of varied and pleasurable occupation, which the whole 
family can share ; a constant succession of varying interests as 
the different seasons come and go ; a regular call for attention in 
ways suitable for all, taking the members of the family into the 
open air, and tempting them in turn to occupy themselves with 
one or other of the works which a garden calls for, nearly all of 
which are of a character to promote either family co-operation 
_or quiet thought and meditation. Those to whom beauty appeals 
can surround themselves with it; those who mainly think of 
improving their position can make their garden a source of con- 
siderable profit ; and in either case their children will grow up with 
all the physical advantages of an open-air life, and with the enor- 
mous educational gain of direct contact with nature, its processes, 
its cycles, the hopes which it inspires, and the disappointments 
which it teaches them to endure. 

Those who have mixed much with the working people of large 
industrial towns must have noticed the part which the allotment 
plays in their lives, that is, in the case of those few who are 
fortunate enough to secure one out of the very inadequate supply 
usually available : the tramps which they will take after work 
to and from the garden at the busy seasons of the year ; the long 
summer days which the family will spend there at the week-ends 
or on holidays, enjoying the varied activities and the contrast of 
the space, open air, and sunshine, with their cramped quarters 
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in the dreary town street. Such skill and experience as are needed 
for the many forms of gardening activity are readily picked up 
and automatically become traditional in a family who own even 
a small garden. This would no doubt ultimately be true to some 
extent of the many handicrafts ; but some at any rate of these 
are more difficult to learn, and in the first instance provision 
should be made for giving training to those who wish to take 
them up. Indeed it is doubtful whether any single reform in our 
educational methods would have greater real educational value 
than one which would require that every boy and girl should, as 
part of their education, learn some handicraft, and should leave 
school with enough knowledge and skill in regard to it to enable 
them to carry it on in their spare time. No amount of book 
learning can compensate for the want of such knowledge of making 
things, and such training of the creative faculties as comes from 
practice of the handicrafts. 

It is difficult to see any other channel through which mankind 
is to recover an appreciation of the true values in life, and a recog- 
nition of the essential pleasure of useful work which is necessary 
to restore the balance of ideas which modern industrial civilisation 
has upset. The increasing concentration, in regard to most modern 
work, upon the question of wages, trade organisation, etc., with 
its tendency to reduce the craft considerations, seems to be taking 
us further and further away from the right relationship of men 
to their daily work. There seems at least a possibility that an 
avenue towards recovery may be found through a proper employ- 
ment of the leisure hours, which are one of the few good results 
of wholesale production and excessive subdivision of processes. If 
in addition to their industrial work a considerable proportion of 
mankind were able to take up some handicraft employment in 
their leisure hours, there would be a new realisation of many things 
which have been lost sight of. The character and conditions of 
pleasurable work would be recognised, as well as the enthralling 
interest of exercising even in a simple degree the creative faculties, 
and of expressing the individual fancies and love of beauty in 
material form. Moreover, some accurate understanding of the 
degree of advantage and disadvantage of the various forms of 
wholesale production would become general. The man who makes 
for himself a table, or a pair of shoes, who weaves an ornamental 
carpet, or binds a volume of periodicals, gets to know how many 
hours of pleasurable work it takes to do or to make these things ; 
and when he compares the prices of similar articles made under 
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the monotonous conditions of wholesale factory production, he is 
in a position to form some true comparison between the advantage 
of cheapness in cost as compared with the disadvantage of monotony 
in labour. He may find that in some articles the reduction in 
price is relatively small, that he can produce by hand some of the 
articles with only a few more hours of labour than would be required 
to purchase articles of like quality made by wholesale industry ; 
and if he comes, as he probably will, to value certain qualities of 
handwork, individuality of character and ornament, and reliability 
of construction, he may readily come to the conclusion that if 
true values are taken, there are still articles in which the advantage 
rests with the handicraftsman. But whatever the result, the people 
will at least be in a position to judge. At present the knowledge 
and experience on which such judgment could properly be based 
may be said hardly to exist outside a ‘very small section of experi- 
enced handicraftsmen whose judgment may be too much influenced 
by exceptional personality to be a reliable guide to the question 
of relative values for a whole people. 

The importance of securing to every family some alternative 
occupation to that of their regular industrial work, an occupation 
which in addition to all its other advantages may, if necessary, 
provide an additional economic basis for their lives, and may help 
to tide over periods of unemployment, is very great. Such alterna- 
tive occupation may relieve each individual from the complete 
and hopeless dependence on the condition of a great industry 
which is one of the greatest curses in the life of the modern industrial 
worker, and may restore to him again some degree of individual 
control over his own life. In view of these possibilities in regard 
to the ultimate value of leisure work, or hobby work, it is most 
desirable that the spells of leisure from the usual industrialised 
employment should be adequate to promote good use, should not 
be split up too much into short scraps, or frittered away in useless 
journeyings. But it is not enough to secure the leisure ; there 
must be secured those conditions of life, especially space in the home 
and about the home, which will afford reasonable opportunities 
for making good use of the leisure ; and there must also be arranged, 
both permanently as part of the ordinary educational course, and 
temporarily for those who have passed the school age, adequate 
training in the various branches of handicraft and of the simpler 
scientific and artistic occupations, the practice of which may con- 
stitute the useful and pleasurable employment of leisure. In this 
way leisure may once more become one of the main schools of life. 
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Perhaps also something of the Greek meaning of Schole (cxsm), 
leisure, may be restored to our word school, which came to have 
the meaning with which we are familiar to-day through the use, the 
work, of leisure, its employment for discussion and learning. 

As regards the opportunities which can be provided, the encour- 
agement which will be given, the congenial atmosphere which 
is likely to be found for developing such use of leisure as here 
suggested, and the enhancement of the value of life which would 
follow such use, it can hardly be doubted that the Garden City 
stands supreme. The method of development associated with that 
name, whether applied to the extension of existing towns or to 
the creation of new satellite towns or of independent cities, 
offers advantages immensely greater than are available in the 
great overgrown towns of to-day. 
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The Leisure of the Young Worker : 





A Report by the World’s Committee 
of the Y.M.C.A. 
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_ Young Men’s Christian Association was founded in 1844 
in London by George Williams, who was then'a draper’s assis- 
tant aged 23. The motives behind its establishment may be inferred 
from the following extract from its first report : 










Until recently the young men engaged in the pursuits of business 
were totally neglected. They were treated as though deprived of mind, 
as though formed only to labour and sleep, and to sleep and labour, 
so that they could only go from their beds to the counter, and from the 
counter to their beds, without a moment for mental or spiritual culture, 
without the disposition or even the strength for the performance of 
those devotional exercises which are necessary for the maintenance of 
a spiritual life. 

But happily for us a brighter day has dawned. The 20,000 youn 
men engaged in the drapery (dry goods) trade, and the 30,000 employ 
in the various other trades of the Metropolis are being regarded as an 
important portion of society. 













The aim of the Association was originally stated as “ the improve- 
ment of the spiritual condition of |the young men ‘engaged in 
the drapery and other trades ”, but within a year this was altered 
to “the improvement of the spiritual and mental condition of 
young men engaged in houses of business’. This development 
took the form of mutual improvement societies, lecture courses, 
and libraries. The promoters of the Association were also deeply 
concerned in the movement for early closing, which won its first 
success in 1849, and so extended the opportunity for such service 
as the Y.M.C.A. set itself to render. By 1855 Associations similar 
to that in London were at work on the Continent and in America, 
and a Conference was held in Paris which established a World’s 
Alliance of Y.M.C.A.’s which later developed into the present 
World’s Alliance with Headquarters in Geneva. This Conference 
accepted what is known as the ‘ Paris Basis ’, which still is the 


basis of the work of Y.M.C.A.’s all over the world. It reads as 
follows : 



















The Young Men’s Christian Associations seek to unite those young 
men who, regarding Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour, according 
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to the Holy Scriptures, desire to be His disciples in their doctrine and 
in their life, and to associate their efforts for the extension of His King- 


dom amongst young men. 


Work with boys was started within ten years of the foundation 
of the Association ; and rather later on in the nineteenth century 
came great developments of programme, especially on the physical 
and social side. Special service undertaken for soldiers in various 
wars, and especially in the war of 1914-1918, directed a great deal 
of public attention to the Association, which, in turn, led to fur- 
ther expansion. The Y.M.C.A. is now operating in fifty countries. 
Its membership (i.e. members and associates) is about two millions, 
and its employed staff about 7,500 secretaries. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF _Y.M.C.A. Work 


While no authoritative pronouncement exists (apart from the 
Paris Basis) binding the whole Movement, the following may be 
regarded as essential principles of Y.M.C.A. work. 

It is essentially work for young men and boys. It seeks to carry 
on this work by enlisting the services of young men and boys for 
mutual help and on behalf of their fellows. 

It aims at being largely self-supporting, but appeals to the 
community for certain financial help, especially for capital expen- 
diture, pioneer work at home and abroad, and boys’ work. 

It aims at being self-governing and democratic. The members 
of the local Associations elect their governing committee ; the 
National Councils represent the local associations ; and the World’s 
Committee represents the National Councils. Committees may be 
reinforced by co-option or nomination, but the elective principle 
predominates. The Movement is predominantly composed of 
and governed by laymen, though clergy and ministers are not 
excluded. 

While the privileges and. activities of the Associations are open 
to young men of good moral character, the actual control is reserved 
in the hands of those who are definitely committed to Chris- 
tianity. Steps taken to secure this vary greatly between different 
countries. 

The spiritual purpose of the whole Movement is constantly 
reaffirmed. The great diversity of activities exemplified at the end 
of this report are all related to this spiritual purpose, and are 
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regarded as being essential to the development of a full Christian 
manhood. 

An essential part of all healthy Y.M.C.A. activity is the pro- 
vision of opportunities for the membership to engage in some form 
of Christian service. This accounts for the great development of 
boys’ clubs, pioneer work at home and abroad, and service to special 
classes of men (e.g. migrants, unemployed men, ex-service men). 
It will be obvious that a Movement working on these lines is for 
the most part concerned with the leisure of intellectual and manual 
workers. 


THE VALUE AND USE or LEISURE 


Of the general idea of leisure underlying Y.M.C.A. work three 
things may be said. 

A reasonable amount of leisure and recreation is to be regarded 
as an essential factor in a complete human life. Accordingly the 
Y.M.C.A. welcomes legislation aimed at securing such leisure. 
It is largely in his leisure time that a man forms and builds up his 
judgments of value, and it is upon these that his personality depends. 
If a worker does not get time to think he will not be able to “ have 
a mind of his own ”’ with regard to Truth, Goodness, Beauty, and 
the claims of his spiritual nature. Leisure time is not, however, 
to be arbitrarily separated from work time. They react upon each 
other in many complex ways, and improvement of the standard 
in either tends strongly to effect a corresponding improvement 
in the other. 

The provision of increased leisure inevitably raises problems 
in the life of a community. As soon as people are released from the 
burden of continuous fatigue, they will look about them and criti- 
cise and challenge their environment. 

Increased leisure means increased opportunities to misuse it. 
There is, therefore, a danger that it will result in self-indulgence, 
sloth, and social inefficiency, and a craving for unhealthy excite- 
ment. This danger becomes serious if opportunities for the right 
use of leisure are not available in the community. The provision 
of leisure facilities for workers is roughly divided among (a) the 
state, (6) voluntary organisations, (c) commercial enterprise. 
The solution of the. problem of leisure ‘requires that the right re- 
lation be established between them, resolving the possible conflict 
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of interests, and securing that the ground is covered without 
overlapping. 

The state has behind it the resources of the whole community. 
Certain contributions towards an adequate leisure provision can 
only be made by the community as a whole, as, for instance, in 
the sphere of town planning. But state action can only follow prin- 
ciples generally accepted by the community. Until recently it 
has not been generally regarded as wise for the state to undertake 
positive action in promoting leisure activities. Its sphere has been 
regarded as that of forbidding or penalising unsatisfactory de- 
velopments and encouraging good service. It has not itself done 
pioneer or experimental work. On the other hand, this theory 
is no longer so generally held, and in consequence the amount of 
state action in this field is increasing rapidly. 

The commercial provision for leisure covers two distinct things. 
To a large extent it caters for a perfectly legitimate demand for 
recreation by supplying those services in return for which a profit 
can be expected ; but there is also in every community a great 
amount of exploitation of anti-social instincts for profit. 

The various voluntary organisations (of which the Y.M.C.A. is 
one) are specially qualified for fruitful experimentation and the 
pioneer work in the former field, preparing for the state to take over 
the provision when its general value has become apparent to the 
whole community, and stimulating public opinion and conscience 
on the whole question of leisure. They can also cater for the 
demands of sections of the community, having definite tastes 
which they have no desire to impose on the whole community. 
The voluntary societies are, however, at a disadvantage in the 
matter of financial resources as compared with both the state 
and the commercial agencies ; the competition of the latter in partic- 
ular makes it difficult for a voluntary body which wishes to cater 
for the same demands as part of a wider and more ideal unity to 
stand the financial strain in every community. 

The most satisfactory position for the community is when the 
relations between the different factors are clearly understood and 
accepted. 

The proper provision for leisure must be adapted to its con- 
stituency and cannot be stereotyped. The success of a Y.M.C.A. is 
based upon its ability to supply what its members desire. The 
work therefore varies in different countries and areas with the age 
and social status of the members, with the climate and the socio- 
logical background. For example, the Y.M.C.A. in the United 
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States provides technical education, but does so no longer in 
England, because in the latter country the Government now accepts 
this responsibility. 

The provision of opportunities for the use of leisure time cannot 
be divorced from the consideration of the aim of life as a whole. 
These must supply not merely what the impulse of the moment 
demands, but what will be in the permanent interest of the man’s 
whole life. The Y.M.C.A. realises that provision should be made 
in leisure time for relaxation, physical recreation, reasonable home 
life, vocational training, mental culture, and spiritual development. 
From this has developed its conception of the “ Fourfold Pro- 
gramme ”’ which has been designed to secure that leisure activities 
should be used to develop all-round manhood — social, physical, 
intellectual, and spiritual. 

It is very desirable that in his leisure a man should be active 
rather than passive. The Y.M.C.A. has perhaps made this most 
evident in its physical programme, which substitutes the ideal of 
“Play for All” for the tendency merely to watch other people 
perform. But this aim is no less characteristic of both the educa- 
tional and the religious sides of its work. 

Enormous numbers of people, largely owing to their environ- 
ment and the defects of their education, do not know how to use 
the leisure they have, and so require education for leisure ; this is 
particularly true of the period of later adolescence (14 to 18) in 
industrial districts. It is to meet this need that Y.M.C.A. boys’ 
clubs are springing up based on the belief that the best form for 
such a training to take is membership of a miniature community. 
The same principle is increasingly operative in the senior branches 
of the Y.M.C.A. In both the former and the latter definitely 
educational activities are taking an increasing place, and educa- 
tional standards and methods are being applied. 

In order to meet this need trained leadership in leisure time 
activities is essential. The Y.M.C.A. is therefore securing and train- 
ing whole-time secretaries whose life-work it is to develop the 
all-round programme to which reference has been made above. 
This profession, like the medical profession, includes both general 
practitioners and specialists. But this does not mean that the whole- 
time secretary supplies all the leadership necessary. Such a secre- 
tary is normally only employed where there is a comparatively 
large constituency either in population or in membership, and his 
main business is regarded as being the stimulation and organisation 
of voluntary leadership. 
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Our experience suggests that the work of such organisations 
as the Y.M.C.A. is of real importance in the development of a sense 
of social consciousness and purpose. 

The complexity and specialisation of modern life do not facil- 
itate the development of these qualities during 'the hours of occu- 
pation, and the opportunity for their cultivation therefore largely 
falls within the period of the workers’ leisure. 

While it is both necessary and valuable that the community 
should organise opportunities for individual study and research, 
the educational value of working in a group is very great. 

Furthermore, for very large numbers of individuals, member- 
ship of a group drawn together not only by a common desire to study 
particular subjects, but also by ideals and a devotion to the achieve- 
ment of social purposes is the means by which effective citizen- 
ship may best be achieved. 

To pass to more definite considerations, there are many in 
public life today who gained their first experience of handling 
administrative, legislative, and executive problems by sharing 
in the activities of some local adult school, settlement, or Y.M.C.A. 
The spread of democratic institutions and principles in political, 
industrial, and social life is creating many problems calling for 
new methods and new machinery, and increased numbers of men 
and women equipped for public service. Only experiment and 
training can prevent waste, inefficiency, and possible disaster. 
A Y.M.C.A. may provide a social grouping within which such 
experimentation, training, and study may take place under con- 
ditions most favourable to their success. 

What the Y.M.C.A. and similar bodies are able to achieve by 
the provision of leisure activities is naturally conditioned not only 
by the extent of their financial resources, but also by the human 
material with which they work. This makes it necessary to comment 
on three forms of limitation. 

If standards of housing and town planning are low in a com- 
munity, urban or rural, there will result crippled personality and 
lack of love of community. 

If the organised education provided by the community for its 
children becomes a mechanical routine owing to the size of classes 
and the inadequacy of staffing and equipment, if the education pro- 
vided is narrowly vocational in scope, and if adequate supervision is 
not continued by the state over the life of children up to 18, the 
children when they grow up will be unlikely either to demand or to 
be able to benefit by leisure provision except at the lowest level. 
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It is obvious that long hours of work and low wages make 
workers and their families less fit to make use of leisure. The same 
is true of unemployment and the fear of unemployment. Further, 
the development of industry in the direction of machine produc- 
tion and its general speeding up make the provision of adequate 
facilities for leisure both more urgent and more difficult. 


APPENDIX 


Some Examples of Y.M.C.A. Work 


We give below some examples of Y.M.C.A. work in various countries, 
In considering them certain points should be borne in mind. 

In the first place, the examples given have heen selected to illustrate 
the variety of the work and the number of different ways in which 
the Y.M.C.A. is making a contribution to the leisure of the people ; 
but they are not intended to be typical or representative of the work 
of the Y.M.C.A. as a whole. There are a great many Y.M.C.A.’s which 
do very good service to their communities without attempting any of 
the t of work we have selected as worthy of illustration, and there 
are also many Y.M.C.A.’s which are lacking in the ideal and the leader- 
ship which are necessary if any good service is to be rendered. 

In the second place, it has not been possible in the time available 
for the preparation of this report to make a complete selection of the 
best examples ; for instance, there has not been time to receive answers 
from certain Oriental countries where some of the best work of the 
Y.M.C.A. is being done’. 

There are of course a great many other organisations in every country 
contributing to the solution of the problem of leisure, and many of the 
examples we give could be paralleled or surpassed by the achievements 
of such societies. The Y.M.C.A. acknowledges its debt to these bodies 
and seeks to co-operate with them in every possible way. 


EpUCATIONAL WoRK IN ENGLAND 


The following is a brief summary of the educational activities 
organised during the session 1922-1923 in those areas in whichth ere 
are Educational Secretaries. Similar activities were organised in a 
large number of the Associations and Red Triangle Clubs in other 
parts of the country, but of these such detailed particulars are not 
available. 

Metropolitan and Home Counties Division. The number of centres 





1 The World’s Committee of the Y.M.C.A. (3, rue Général Dufour, Geneva, 
Switzerland) informs the International Labour Office that it will be very glad to 
supply further particulars about any of its work or about its work in any particular 
country. 
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in the Metropolitan Area in which classes and other activities were 
organised was as follows : 


Centres 
Popular lectures 25 
Lecture classes 41 
Short courses 3 
One-year courses 5 
Fireside talks and study circles 36 
Literary and debating societies, parliaments 14 
Dramatic and play-reading societies 14 
Scientific and recreative societies 25 
Arts and crafts 12 
Musical activities 22 
Folk dancing 3 
Libraries 33 


Similar activities were organised in the other sections of the Division 
as follows : Kent, 18 centres ; Surrey and Sussex, 20 centres ; Hertford- 
shire, 2 centres; Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, 6 centres. 

South Midland Division. In 25 towns and villages (20 in Oxfordshire, 
4 in Buckinghamshire, and | in Berkshire) 144 lectures were given in 
18 courses. The number of lectures in a course varied according to 
the wishes of the classes. The average attendance at classes was 28, 
while the estimated average attendance at 32 single lectures on various 
subjects was over 50. The instruction was provided by 25 lecturers. 

Educational facilities have been offered to the whole adult rural 
community without reference to auspices. Of the lectures and courses 
accepted, 69 per cent. have taken place in Red Triangle centres, the 
remainder in other community groups. 

A feature of the work in connection with the classes is the measure 
of continuity attained. It is estimated that at least 70 per cent. of 
the students retain their membership throughout the course, and it 
may also be pointed out that these classes have provided an _ entirely 
new interest in the lives of many of the class members. 

Similar activities have been organised in the Western Division of 
England and in Wales. 


The following activities may also be specially mentioned : (1) the 
maintenance of over 460 libraries in local centres ; (2) the maintenance 
of a special Department concerned with the promotion of musical and 
dramatic activities and of a Lecture Bureau ; (3) the organisation of 
Correspondence Courses in co-operation with the National Adult School 
Union and the League of Nations Union. 


Correspondence Courses. A variety of these courses have been 
prepared, grouped according to subject as follows : Literature : (1) 
Introductory study of the English language, (2) Introduction to the 
study of English literature, (3) A short study of short stories; 
Biblical Study: (1) The modern approach to the Bible; Philosophy : 
(1) The management of the mind, (2) Adult schools in Ancient 
Greece ; History: (1) The living past (a study in European civilisation), 
(2) Industrial history, (3) Geography and world power, (4) Race 
problems, (5) World problems of labour; The Arts: (1) Music for 
the listener, (2) Dramatic work. : 


Two “ outlines’ from the scheme of courses of study issued by 
the Education Department of the National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s may 
be given as examples. 
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Industrial History. Text-book : Landmarks in Industrial History, 
by Townsend Warner. The aim of the course is to study the develop- 
ment, from quite early days, of our industrial and commercial life — 
at home, and later abroad as well. The passing of the manorial system 
and the growth of towns and town life ; the study of currency, wages, 
and banking ; the fascinating history. of the guilds ; the significance of 
enclosures, land tenures, and labour legislation ; the steady rise and 
progress of industry and commerce ; the importance of the introduction 
of machinery and power ; the industrial revolution and its consequences ; 
the coming of trade unionism, the growth of industrial alliances, and 
the complex problems which emerge in the industrial life and organi- 
sation of to-day ; these are some of the questions to be discussed in the 
Course. 

Dramatic Work. Text-books : Community Playing, by Shipp ; Wat 
Tyler : A Play, by Halcott Glover. The purpose of this course is the 
study of play-production, and the principles and methods behind com- 
munity-playing, allied to the practical organisation of agroup. To this 
end we study the chapters upon acting, scene-designing, costume- 
designing and making, properties, lighting, make-up, etc., in Community 
Playing and, simultaneously working at Halcott Glover’s Wat Tyler, we 
apply the methods advocated to a theoretical or actual production of 
that play. It is our aim to acquaint students with the methods which 
make dramatic production beautiful and effective, however simply 
conceived. 


NortH Mercuiston Y.M.C.A. Crus ror Worktne Boys, ScorLanp 


This Club is situated in a densely populated working-class area of 
the city. The surrounding district consists of houses of the two to 
four room type. The work of the Club started in a small way in the 
hall of a neighbouring church and, after two sessions, was transferred 
in January 1921 to a hut presented by the Scottish National Council 
of the Y.M.C.A. The hut consists of one main hall capable of holding 
60 boys for physical exercises (seating accommodation 300). A stage 
stands at one end of the hut, at the back of which are two small rooms 
used for office and committee purposes. Attached to the main hall 
is a small one (seating accommodation 60) used as a recreation or lecture 
room, and a smaller room used as a reading room and for Society 
meetings. 

Membership of the Club is open to boys of 12 to 18 years of age, 
who attend regularly at the weekly ‘Club Night’ and the Sunday 
Club Service and pay the annual subscription (3s. for boys under 14, 
and 4s. for those over 14), which can be paid into the Club Bank by 
instalments. All intending members go through a month of trial as 
‘ Probationers ’ before being admitted. 

There are 12 ‘ Houses ’ or groups in the Club (6 junior and 6 senior), 
each with a captain (boy) and a leader (adult). These ‘ Houses ’ take 
part annually in an all-round competition which goes on throughout 
the whole year and takes account of such things as regularity 
of attendance, proficiency in games, etc. Wall charts and dia- 
grams indicate the position of each House from time to time, and 
there is much interest shown by both the youngest and the oldest 
members. 

The programme of the Club includes a weekly club night, at which 
forty-five minutes are given to up-to-date physical training and another 
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forty-five to an educational period consisting of a club talk, or group 
work in which scope is given for self-expression. The closing of the 
evening each week, with its club notices and club prayers, helps to 
create the impression that attendance on this evening is an essential 
part of a boy’s membership. 

Games and recreation nights are also held, and a religious programme 
is carried out. In connection with the Club, there are two football 
teams, two musical societies, a debating society, six handicrafts classes, 
and a rambling club. 

The administration of the Club, so far as the actual planning and 
carrying out of details is concerned, is in the hands of the 35 club workers 
and 12 prefects (older boys elected by the membership), who meet 
monthly as the ‘ Club Parliament ’. 


WorK AMONG Ratiway WORKERS IN POLAND 


The railways of eastern Poland were largely destroyed during the 
war. After the different invasions, including that of the Bolsheviks 
in 1920, much railway equipment and thousands of houses had been 
destroyed. As a result there was great lack of housing accommodation 
in the devastated areas of Poland, while provision for the wholesome 
use of leisure was almost non-existent. At this time the Polish State 
Railway undertook the enormous task of reconstructing its lines, build- 
ings, and shops. The President of the Vilno System realised the relation 
of the proper use of leisure to the morale and efficiency of his employees, 
and asked the Y.M.C.A. to open and run associations at 14 of the 
most needy termini and junctions on his system. These were soon 
opened in a variety of places, from such large cities as Vilno with 
170,000 inhabitants to a little place like Czeremcha where the population, 
consisting entirely of railway people, does not quite reach 1,000. 

This need for the wholesome occupation of leisure had thus a double 
cause : (a) the trying and disheartenirg work of rehabilitating a railway 
system which had been ruthlessly devastated ; (6) the absence of —— 
housing accommodation which made the places in which the men lived : 
quite unsatisfactory as places in which to spend their leisure. 

The Y.M.C.A. buildings were called Ognisko, a Polish word meaning 
fireside or hearth. The name itself was good psychology. 

The programme conducted in these buildings, which quickly became 
a place of social resort for railwaymen and railway shop employees, 
was one that appealed to men both as workers and as Poles. The 
drama, for instance, and musical entertainments were given a permanent 
place, at least 10 of the 14 ogniskos having reasonably good stages | 
and auditoriums with dressing rooms and scenery. Reading rooms 
and libraries are important features. The restaurant serves a useful 
end. Educational classes are conducted in technical subjects. Cinema- 
tograph shows provide both education and relaxation for hundreds of 
workers and their families. Properly conducted dances help to provide 
wholesome social life, Polish national dances finding their place in the 
programme. Four or five of the ogniskos have laid out, planted, and ' 
improved parks, which are extensively used in fair weather for concerts 
and all sorts of open-air social life, for almost every association has its 
orchestra. Several associations conduct gymnastic classes for the young 
men and older boys. 

The membership in the different associations varies from 2,600 in 
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Vilno to some 60 in Czeremcha. While designed for the men the wives 
and sisters of the workers enjoy the benefits of the buildings on 
frequent appropriate occasions. 


. 4 
Tae New Y.M.C.A. Burprne at Bratisiava, . 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA a It 


, 
The new Y.M.C.A. Building at Bratislava on the Danube, which 5 k 
was opened in January 1924, aims at bringing to the man who toils some E ii 
of the comforts and conveniences to which he is entitled during his > | 
leisure hours. While the new building is open to serve all young men Si 
in the community, it is planned to serve primarily the men of the rail- }: 
way and postal services. = i 
The building provides ample wash rooms and bathing facilities, a i 
large cafeteria serving meals from 6 a.m. to 19 p.m., and sleeping 7 
accommodation for 154 men. Most of the rooms are occupied regularly, i 
but a reasonable number of beds are reserved for men in the railway . 
' and postal service who must sleep in Bratislava at the end of irregular 1 
runs. There are also extensive club rooms equipped with pool, billiards, . 
and other games, a writing room, and a reading room supplied with 
Czech, Slovak, German, Magyar, and English books as well as current 
— and newspapers. 
he educational programme provides high-grade instruction in 
languages, technical and other subjects. The auditorium, with a seating 
capacity of 1,000, not only offers cinemas, concerts, and lectures of a 
professional sort, but serves as theatre for the dramas and other 
entertainments produced by the members themselves. During part 
of each day the auditorium is used for athletic games and physical 
work of various kinds. 
The building is the last word in sanitation. It is well heated and 
lighted and radiates cheer from every corner. In brief, it is the home, 
club, school, and church for the man away from home. 


THe Y.M.C.A. In CONSTANTINOPLE 


The Constantinople Y.M.C.A. furnishes facilities. and conducts 
activities for men’s and boys’ recreation at five centres in the city. 
Each centre has a building which has been rented and equipped for 
recreational purposes. They all have reading rooms, libraries, club 
) rooms, lounges, small restaurants, and cinemas, while two have pool 

and billiard rooms. The three regular city Associations have large 
rooms, which are used as gymnasiums during the winter months, and 
outdoor spaces equipped with basket ball, volley ball and handball 
courts. Talks, culture clubs for music, dramatics, and nature study 
are part of the Y.M.C.A. programme. The six physical directors are 
all college men ; one had a four years’ physical training course, and also 
a course leading to a medical degree. All have organised leaders’ classes 

for work in the Association and also for community work. 

An interesting evidence of the international character of the Y.M.C.A. 
found in an individual branch is afforded by the following list of national- 
ities of the active members of the Pera Branch of the Y.M.C.A. between 
October 1919 and March 1921: American, 38: Armenian, 319: English, 
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90 : French, 19 : Greek, 517 : Italian, 24 : Jewish, 177 : Russian, 133 : 
Turkish, 59 : Different, 42. (In the term ‘ different ’ are included Rou- 
manians, Yugo-Slavs, Poles, Esthonians, Lithuanians, Belgians, Swiss, 
Danes, Persians, Caucasians, Georgians, Indians, etc.) 


EDUCATIONAL WorRK IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Young Men’s Christian Association was one of the pioneers in 
the development of evening education for employed men and boys. 
The beginnings of this work go back more than half a century, the 
first work of this kind being reported in 1866, when four associations 
had sixty students in evening class work. 

During the last decade of the nineteenth century broad foundations 
were laid for the future development of the Association’s educational 
work. In addition to the classes in elementary school and high school 
subjects, which were the earliest subjects taught, there were developed 
elementary courses in commercial subjects. There also came, beginning 
about 1895, trade and technical work and some experiments in manual 
training, which paved the way for its later introduction into the public 
schools in many cities. 

During the first 15 years of the new century there came a period 
of rapid expansion, both in the number of students and in the range 
of subjects taught. Special emphasis during this period was laid on 
the development of vocational training, resulting in the organisation 
of classes in such subjects as automobile operation and repair, account- 
ancy, commercial art, salesmanship, advertising, insurance, real estate, 
public speaking, machine design, textile work, plumbing, industrial 
management, plan reading, wireless telegraphy, first aid, fruit culture, 
poultry farming, etc. By 1915 the number of associations carrying 
on educational work had increased to 468, and the total number of 
different students was 83,771. 

The general occupational classification of the students was as follows : 


Per cont. 
Producing and manufacturing 37.0 
Merchandising and distributing 19.5 
Managing, clerical, recording 41.0 
Professional and serving 2.5 


This indicates that the types of men who are appealed to by the 
Association’s educational programme are, in the main, men who have 
had a number of years of experience in earning a living and have learned 
the value of a more thorough educational preparation for their vocational 
careers. 

The Objectives. The purpose of Y.M.C.A. educational work is really 
twofold — educational, in the usual connotation of the word, and charac- 
ter building. Its distinctive objective is the development of Christian 
ideals, attitudes, and habits in its students through its educational 
activities. The more strictly educational objectives vary with localities 
and local programmes. 

From the service point of view, the objective is to reveal educational 
needs and values and to provide for individuals and natural groups 
the needed types and units of educational experience under satisfactory 
conditions of time, place, and cost. Educational experience implies 
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more than school training. The complete educational process involves 
at least three types of activities : (a) guidance, vocational and educa- 
tional ; (6) training or development, i.e. education ; (c) placing, i.e. 
employment. The revealing of educational needs of individuals and 
groups through ‘ promotion ’ and registration not only requires special 
activities, but often this factor influences the content, organisation, 
and teaching methods of the course or curriculum. 

Engineering Schools. A most notable example of Y.M.C.A. engineer- 
ing schools is the Day Co-operative Engineering School of the Boston 
Y.M.C.A. It is the second largest co-operative engineering school of 
this type in the United States, having over 900 students enrolled. It 
is operated on the plan of having two individuals for each industrial 
job, one student working while the other is in school. At the end of 
each five weeks the student and the worker exchange places. This 
school requires the completion of a five years’ course, which leads to 
the degree of mechanical engineer, civil engineer, electrical engineer, 
or chemical engineer. 

Other associations conducting engineering schools with curricula 
averaging four years, with sessions three or four nights a week, are 
those at Detroit, Portland, Cleveland, Youngstown, Boston, Canton, 
Columbus, Springfield, Mass., Worcester, New Haven, and Los Angeles. 

Automobile and Machine Shop Schools. Before the business depres- 
sion of 1921 there were 75 automobile schools among the associations, 
enrolling more than 15,000 students. For the past year only about 
two-thirds as many schools have been in operation. These schools give 
instruction in automobile repair work, electricity, battery construction 
and repair, vulcanizing, and acetylene welding, as well as in automobile 
driving. Standard requirements have been determined for the auto- 
mobile schools, particularly in the training of repair mechanics. 

The standard school offers three types of educational experience : 
classroom work ; laboratory practice ; actual repair experience on com- 
mercial jobs. 

Miscellaneous Schools. There are other types of schools, such as 
wireless telegraphy, junior commercial, pharmacy, machine trades, 
mechanical dentistry, employed boys, etc., which space will not permit 
to be more than mentioned. 


WorkK AMONG RAILWAYMEN IN THE UNITED STATES 


For over fifty years the Y.M.C.A. in the United States of America 
has devoted special attention to the provision of facilities for the use 
of their leisure by railwaymen. An idea of the extent of the work 
done by the Y.M.C.A. in this connection is supplied by the following 
figures for 1921 : 


Railroad Y.M.C.A.’s (number) 269 
Total members 125,047 
Buildings and equipment (value) $ 8,627,500 
Operating expenditures $ 6,570,472 
Socials and entertainments (number) 5,049 
Dormitories (times used) 3,509,000 
Restaurant : meals served 9,374,000 
Average daily attendance 63,072 
Number in Bible classes 10,937 


Baths (number) 2,330,000 
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Having earned for itself the title of the “ Greatest Working Mens 
Club in the World ’’, the Railroad Association movement has suggested 
an extension of similar work to men engaged in other lines of work. 
For instance, after fifteen years of work for railwaymen a similar 
Association service was begun in an experimental way in Wisconsin 
and Pennsylvania among lumbermen and coal miners respectively, 
which in turn led to the organisation of the Industrial Department 
in 1903. Many of the earlier secretaries in the work for men in industries, 
even to this day, are men who received their first training in Railroad 
Associations. A most practical programme of Christian welfare work 
is now in operation among miners, lumbermen, quarrymen, cotton mill 
hands, factory operators, and practically all other departments of 
industry. 

Saves to the sailors of the United States Navy and soldiers of the 
Army has been another outgrowth of this work for railwaymen, and 
thousands of young Americans, who, because of their enrolment in 
some branch of the Government service, are constantly away from 
home, find refuge and “ a home away from home ” in the Army and 
Navy branches. 

The most recent extension of the practical work done by the Railroad 
Department has taken place within the last few years, when work 
very similar to that for railwaymen: was undertaken for merchant 
seamen ; branches of this work are now established at five points in 
the United States, three in the United Kingdom, four in Continental 
Europe, one in Cuba, and one in Japan, with calls for extension to other 
ports as rapidly as is consistent with healthy growth. 

Visitors to the various types of Railroad Association buildings, 
ranging from the great ones such as those in New York, St. Louis, 
and Philadelphia, to the small establishments in such towns as Handley, 
W.Va., Field, B.C., and Hoxie, Ark., remark upon the strong place these 
hold in the affections of the men. They see the reason in the fact that 
these organisations — operating on a 24-hour schedule, and always 
open to railway workers — provide homelike creature comforts, and 
acceptable, stimulating programmes for mental and moral development 
and for physical recreation. And, seeing these things, they rejoice 
that those in whose direct care lies the safe transportation of travellers 
and goods are not left to shift for themselves at isolated divisional 
headquarters ; but rather that they have a homelike place and care 
“ at the other end of the run ”’, to ensure proper rest, wholesome environ- 
ment, and stimulus to the qualities that make for sound character. 

From the beginning the Railroad Association has undertaken¥a 
service to the sons and families of railwaymen. In the early days 
this work was naturally very limited, but during the years as the Asso- 
ciation has grown in numbers and extent, it has expanded accordingly, 
until at the present time many of the Associations in the smaller railway 
communities are conducting a very definite programme for the families 
of railwaymen and others as well as for the men distinctly in railway 
employ. 

The Association is not limited in its service to railwaymen in the 
great cities, but very frequently finds its largest opportunities for 
helpfulness at the isolated and out-of-the-way divisional headquarters 
of a system, such as Horace, Kansas, and Helper,-Utah. At the latter 
place for many years a Railroad Association under the direction of an 
unselfish Railroad Secretary has stood as a beacon to the hundreds of 
railwaymen who have made that terminus their headquarters. The 
physical features, such as dormitories and game room, have always 
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been well patronised, but this does not constitute the entire service, 
which also includes educational, social, and religious work — the Secre- 
tary often being the only religious leader in the community ; and other 
forms of Association effort, such as work with the boys in the community, 
have made the Association a centre from which has radiated all that 
is wholesome and best. What is true of Helper can be said of scores 
of Associations at other divisional headquarters throughout North 
America. 

Another phase of Association service is the physical work, particu- 
larly with reference to health and recreation. Group games, such as 
voliey ball, quoits, etc., during the comparatively few minutes at the 
noon hour which are available to shop men, are very popular. These 
and other games similarly organised for the travelling and office staff 
prove interesting and helpful to large numbers of railwaymen. 

The railwaymen of tomorrow are the boys of today. The Railroad 
Associations realise that here is an opportunity for a service, the influence 
of which it is impossible to describe + mate Through well-organised 
boys’ work, reaching these sons of railwaymen in groups ranging from 
12 to 18 years of age, the Railroad Departments conducting this pro- 
gramme are endeavouring to hold before these coming railway 4. gews 
and managers the highest ideals of American young manhood. 


SERVICE FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDIA 


In India welfare work, of whatever kind it may be, inside the mill 
premises is usually undertaken directly by the management itself, and 
private agencies, such as the Y.M.C.A., are given facilities to conduct 
the work outside the mill compound in the bastis or settlements where 
the workpeople reside. This is the arrangement in Nagpur, where the 
Empress Mills, one of the largest firms in the textile industry in India, 
have given the Association the opportunity of service to their mill 
hands. This piece of work is under the control of a local Board of 
Management, composed of twelve members, six of whom are mill officers 
and the other six nominated by the Y.M.C.A. This Board meets 
periodically, and is responsible for conducting welfare work in the 
bastis. The secretaries who actually carry on the work are recruited 
by the National Council, and their services are lent to the mills for this 
work. The entire cost of the work, including the salaries of the Indian 
secretaries, is met by the mill management. 

The mills employ nearly 8,000 labourers, 80 per cent. of whom are 
Mahars drawn from the depressed classes. These people live in bastis 
scattered in and around the city. The very fact that labourers belong 
to a section of the community which has been socially oppressed for 
centuries opens up vast possibilities of work for the Association. A 
large majority of these people come from the villages, and bring with 
them village standards of living and sanitation. Over 90 per cent. 
of them are illiterate, and their outlook on life is very narrow indeed. 
The aim of the work of the Y.M.C.A. should be simply to cater for their 
special needs and make a permanent contribution to their well-being, 
in order to make them good men and good citizens — thus indirectly 
helping them to become more intelligent and better workmen. 

The work in Nagpur began three years ago and is in a position to 
report on some of the things which have actually been tried or done. 
The following items are given as examples. 
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(a) Education in its broader aspects. Seven — schools, situated 
in some of the larger bastis, have been maintained for actual mill hands 
and their dependants. The curriculum includes courses up to fifth 
primary vernacular standard, with elementary English classes in some 
schools. An experiment is being tried in adult education, but it is 
too early to judge its working. The girls in the school have separate 
classes under lady teachers, and in addition to the three R’s learn 
sewing, singing, and hygiene. Some schools have kindergarten classes 
for the small boys and girls. Day schools are discouraged, as it is con- 
sidered the duty of the local bodies to look after the education of the 
children in general. The school staff is drawn chiefly from day school 
teachers. Last year nearly 1,800 different pupils were enrolled in the 
schools, but the average number on the rolls was 868. The ordinary 
school work is supplemented by special lectures, magic lantern shows, 
and such other things as debates, dialogues, and recitations. To a 
considerable extent, these schools are becoming centres of service to 
the whole community. For instance, dispensary work is conducted in 
the building, and during epidemics the school and its staff become the 
agency for medical relief work. The panchayat and other committee 
meetings very often take place in one of the rooms. Many entertain- 
ments and shows, organised by the people themselves, take place under 
the auspices of the school. Recreation and amusement, lectures and 
social gatherings are held in the school periodically. 

(6) Recreation. A regular programme of entertainment and recrea- 
tion is carried out in each basti. Indian music, vocal and instrumental, 
is always acceptable ; bhajans, kirtans, and kathas (religious hymns or 
stories, recited or sung) in which the people themselves take part are 
very popular; magic trick shows and gramophone concerts always 
draw crowds ; parlour and indoor games are enjoyed by young and old. 
A full-sized cinema machine has been installed inside the mill compound, 
and open-air shows are given during the dry months. 

(c) Physical work. The importance of physical exercise has not been 
neglected. The most popular feature of this programme is the Akhada 
or gymnasium for wrestling and Indian exercises. Athletic sports are 
held from time to time, and exhibitions of sword and stick play are 
given. 











The Use of Spare Time in Sweden’ 
by 
Bertil Nystrom 


Chief of Division and Member of the Social Board, 
Stockholm 


NTEREST in the manner in which the workers employ their 
leisure was not general in Sweden until the introduction of 
the 8-hour day in 1919. A discussion on this subject intended 
for an international audience must however begin by touching on 
various geographical, historical, cultural, and social conditions 
peculiar to the country which invest the subject with certain 
striking features that cannot easily be explained from a more 
general point of view. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND CULTURAL INFLUENCES 


In the first place, it should be pointed out that Sweden 
differs considerably from most other European countries by the 
low density of her population (14.6 inhabitants per square kilo- 
metre) combined with the large area of the country (land area 
410,581 square kilometres). This figure of density is an abstract 
average, for the population is very unevenly distributed. As a 
matter of fact, quite half the area is practically uninhabited (about 
400,000 persons, or not even two to the square kilometre), while there 
are 5,600,000 inhabitants, or about 94 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation, in the rest of the country (28 inhabitants per square kilo- 
metre).. The sparsity of population and the long distances are 
obvious and serious obstacles to the economic, social, and cultural 
development of the country, but there has been a strong counter- 
acting influence in the almost complete uniformity of language 
and religion and the early introduction (1842) of compulsory 
general education. 





1 Main sources : The investigation into the eonomic and social effects of the Eight- 
Hour Act, undertaken by the Social Board in 1922 (Cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-Mar. 1923, p. 321), and the supplementary enquiry under- 
taken in January 1924 among state factory inspectors and certain social bodies 
and institutions. 
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It should further be noted that about half the population is 
dependent on agriculture and forestry, a third being engaged in 
industry, and a seventh in trade and transport. It.is a character- 
istic, and from the present point of view an important, feature of 
Swedish industry that it is situated to a very great extent in 
scattered country districts. In 1922 only 46 per cent. of a total 
of 325,000 factory workers lived in towns. It is obvious that in 
a country of large forests and long winters the work of popular 
education differs in certain respects from that in more densely 
populated countries with a more pronounced urban character. Thus 
the study circle, formed by a group of friends who combine to 
read together and assist each other in the work of self-education, 
is characteristic of Swedish workers’ education, as also the com- 
parative importance of the system of instruction by correspondence, 
which is independent of distance’. 


THe Swepisu Ereut-Hour Aot 


Swedish legislation on hours of work covers in the main workers 
employed in undertakings of a certain size (not less than five 
workers) in industry, handicrafts, commerce, and transport. Thus 
it does not affect agriculture, forestry, and various kinds of small 
handicraft undertakings. When the Eight-Hour Act came into 
force in 1920 the average reduction in net working hours was 
from about 55 to 48 a week, i.e. 7 hours, or 13 percent. In practice, 
however, the reduction differed considerably from trade to trade. 
In mining, for instance, there was no reduction for underground 
workers, and in certain other trades which had previously adopted 
independently a 48 to 51-hour week, such as compositors, builders, 
etc., the introduction of the normal working day led to no increase 
worth mentioning in the workers’ spare time. This contrasts 
sharply with the situation in certain industries working on the shift 
system, such as iron works, paper works, sugar factories, grain 
mills, etc., where the transition from two to three shifts necessitated 
by the law gave the main body of the workers an additional 20 to 
30 hours’ leisure a week and consequently entirely reorganised 
their home lives. 

The actual increase in leisure is influenced not only by the 
number of working hours but also by their distribution. It may 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, pp. 780-785, 
and Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VIII, Nos. 6-13, pp. 392-399. 
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be remarked that as a rule hours in Sweden were reduced by 
cutting out the worst from the point of view of efficiency, namely 
those at the beginning and end of the working day. For the 
present purpose, the increased leisure in the evening alone is of 
importance. With the introduction of the normal working day 
there was also a general tendency to concentrate hours of work 
by reducing rest periods for meals. Thus the so-called ‘ coffee 
breaks ’ frequently in force were altogether stopped, and the two 
comparatively long breaks for breakfast and dinner were often 
replaced by a single short midday break of half-an-hour to one 
hour. This system, however, frequently proved unsuitable as 
regards both efficiency and health, and in many cases the former 
arrangement of two fairly long breaks for meals has been restored. 
The undivided working day (with only a short dinner or midday 
break) has been maintained principally in the larger towns and 
certain other districts with well-developed suburbs, or in important 
factories with well-organised canteens, etc. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that there is very little uniformity in Sweden 
as to the hours of meals, although latterly there has been a certain 
tendency in favour of greater regularity. 


MEASURES FOR PROMOTING THE SATISFACTORY USE oF LEISURE 


The reduction of working hours in Sweden was primarily 
intended to place the working classes on greater equality with 
other sections of the community and to give them more opportunity 
to work for their physical and intellectual improvement and take 
part in general social and political activities. It has been of con- 
siderable importance that the Eight-Hour Act was not introduced 
by itself but in connection with several other democratic reforms, 
the most important being a far-reaching constitutional reform 
which among other things extended the franchise to practically 
every Swedish man or woman of over 23 years of age. As will 
be shown below, the effects of this political reform are to some 
extent connected with those of the reform of working hours. 

If the desired results are to be obtained from social reform, 
legislation alone is often insufficient, more positive measures being 
required in the form of conscious educational and propaganda 
work, as much on the part of authorities and organisations as of 
the leading members of the sections of the community most affected 
by the reform. 
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It must, however, be remembered that the increased social 
value of satisfactory and proper use of the spare time provided 
for the workers by the Eight-Hour Act has merely added yet 
another motive to the many which during at least some forty 
years have made the social and cultural improvement of manual 
workers not only the main object of organised labour but also a 
generally accepted and ever-growing obligation on the state and 
the community. 

In Sweden the intellectual and physical education of the people 
has long been considered a matter mainly incumbent on the 
authorities. The state and municipalities not only support the 
Church and most of the official educational institutions—elementary 
technical, and secondary schools and universities — but their protec- 
tion has also promoted voluntary educational work as an important 
factor in the independent activities of adults for the development 
of their physical and intellectual resources in various respects. 
Thus for several years (since 1894) the Riksdag has allocated 
considerable sums to sport and shooting clubs (610,000 kronor in the 
fiscal year 1923-1924). During the last few years the state has made 
loans of about 500,000 kronor for the organisation of sports grounds 
in various districts, in addition to which 53 grounds have been 
opened or extended as emergency works for the unemployed at 
a total cost of 1,600,000 kronor. The municipalities have also 
devoted considerable sums to similar ends. The municipality of 
Stockholm, for instance, allocated over 100,000 kronor for sports 
in 1924. 

Popular education properly so-called has for long (since 1868) 
been mainly in the hands of the peoples’ colleges, which receive 
important annual grants from the state (about one million kronor) 
and are otherwise financed by provincial, municipal, and private 
grants. 

Since 1884 the state has also subsidised other popular education- 
al organisations, in the first place lecture associations and their 
central offices, the Stockholm Popular Educational Association 
(Folkbildningsférbundet 1 Stockholm) and the West Swedish Popular 
Educational Association (Vdstra Sveriges folkbildningsférbund ¢ 
Goteborg), and afterwards popular libraries and study circles. The 
contributions have graduaily been increased and the sums are now 
considerable, at present exceeding one million kronor a year in 
the aggregate. The provincial and municipal authorities also make 
important contributions of this kind. Reference may be made, 
for instance, to the fact that in 1922-1923 the Workers’ Educational 
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Association (Arbetarnas Bildningsférbund) received close on 
25,000 kronor from the former and over 60,000 kronor from the 
latter authorities. During the same year the provincial authorities 
contributed over 25,000 kronor and the municipal authorities about 
20,000 kronor towards the work of the International Order of Good 
Templars which is of such importance to education in the country, 
the corresponding contributions to the National Order of Templars 
being about 5,000 and 2,000 kronor respectively. The 1924 budget 
of the municipality of Stockholm includes credits for popular 
education of close on 250,000 kronor, while over 200,000 kronor 
have been allocated to certain other educational objects (the 
Natural Park ‘‘ Skansen’’, the organisation of open-air concerts, etc.)*. 

Owing to the financial difficulties of the last few years these 
contributions have been reduced, together with all other items of 
expenditure, but not to any great extent. The reason for this 
forbearance would appear to be partly the increased opportunities 
for popular education due to the introduction of the 8-hour day 
and partly the above-mentioned constitutional reform which neces- 
sitated greater general education and knowledge among the large 
masses of the population. 

Important though the official contributions to the work of 
popular education may be, the greater part of this work is effected 
voluntarily, the expenditure being covered mainly by members’ 
contributions and private collection. Thus the sum of 233,000 kro- 
nor out of the total expenditure of 396,000 kronor of the Workers’ 
Educational Association in 1922-1923 was derived from these 
sources. 

To judge from the statements made by sports organisations, 
temperance organisations, and popular educational bodies, which 
in Sweden are nowadays responsible for most of the physical 
training and education of the masses, the workers have made 
wide use of the opportunity given them by the reduction of working 
hours to realise their ideas and aims more effectively than before. 





1 Although the housing question, like that of communications, is an important 
factor in the workers’ chances of making a satisfactory use of their spare time, 
this question is so wide and many-sided that it can scarcely be discussed in detail 
in this connection without interfering with the main subject. It may, however, 
be stated that during the last few years the Swedish Government has allocated 
about 20 million kr. a year to granting loans for the establishment of small 
holdings in the country and about half this amount for housing loans to 
urban workers (to which may be added considerable municipal contributions 
which formerly included direct subsidies). The expenditure on the settlement 
movement in the state forests in Norrland has been about 800,000 kr. a year 
(in addition to the value of the land granted). 
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Similar statements were received from many quarters on the occa- 
sion of the investigation into the effects of the 8-hour day under- 
taken by the Social Board in 1922. The reply of the Verdandi 
Temperance Order, for instance, ran : 

Our organisation has taken advantage of the law on the limitation 
of working hours to carry on a vigorous campaign in favour of education. 
In our weekly paper, in circulars, and in speeches at meetings and con- 
ferences, our district study leaders have continually discoursed on the 
theme that increased spare time must be used for study and real recrea- 
tion, not for drinking, card-playing, etc. These views are also put 
forward by the rank and file. Reports are sent to the papers in which 
statements of this kind made by lodges and group meetings or individual 
members continually recur. 


The Workers’ Educational Association maintained that the 
introduction of the normal working day had enabled the Association 
much more effectively to emphasise the need for educational work 
among its members, a fact which applied both to the central 
office and the committees of the various labour organisations. 

Many of the replies to the enquiry undertaken in 1924 are to 
the same effect. The Workers’ Educational Association and the 
affiliated trade unions in particular seem in many ways consciously 
to strive to make the increase in spare time as fruitful as possible 
for a larger number of workers. They have thus intensified their 
propaganda and educational work, improved their organisation, 
adopted more rational methods of instruction, increased the sums 
devoted to buying books, granting scholarships, etc. 

The contribution made by employers to the movement should 
not be forgotten. They have proved their interest by organising 
courses of lectures, providing study circles with premises, etc., 
contributing towards the purchase of books, and so forth. They 
seem, however, to have devoted much more attention to the en- 
couragement ofsport. It has forlong been quite customary for impor- 
tant industrial undertakings to provide sports grounds and contrib- 
ute financially towards their upkeep, supply material, prizes, etc. 
This should not be attributed directly to the 8-hour day but should 
rather be considered as part of the welfare work which is steadily 
gaining in importance in modern factories. 


RESULTS OBTAINED 


An account has been given above of the more important or- 
ganisations and measures which, although created at different dates 
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and for different purposes, may yet be considered as co-operating 
to promote the profitable use of the increased leisure which the 
workers now enjoy. The question next arises how far these efforts 
have been crowned with success and whether the results obtained 
have fulfilled expectations. It may be asked, for instance, whether 
the workers are more interested now than formerly in devoting 
their spare time to sport, study, social activities, home life, etc., 
or whether they spend their increased spare time in loafing, drinking, 
and all kinds of injurious pleasures. 

An attempt to answer these questions was made in the inves- 
tigation undertaken by the Social Board in 1922 into the social 
effects of the Eight-Hour Act. The information obtained on that 
occasion showed that there was much difference of opinion on the 
subject. Some pointed out that increased leisure was largely spent 
in expensive and demoralising amusements, while others, on the 
contrary, drew attention to the increased interest in study, sport, 
home life, etc., which had followed on the reduction of hours of 
work. The difficulty of forming a definite opinion on the basis 
of such contradictory statements was further increased by the great 
volume of unemployment and consequent abnormal conditions 
prevailing in Sweden in 1921 and 1922. During this period of 
unemployment special measures for educating the unemployed were 
widely adopted, such as courses of lectures, etc., attendance at 
which was often made compulsory for certain groups of persons 
in receipt of relief. Voluntary educational institutions, on the 
other hand, were practically unanimous in describing the very 
depressing effect of unemployment on the work of education. 
With a few exceptions it was categorically stated that the spare 
time given by unemployment does not make the worker inclined 
for regular study, which demands at least comparative freedom 
from immediate economic worries. We are again reminded, as so 
often when studying the 8-hour day question, of the extent to 
which social improvements are dependent on economic possibilities. 

During 1923 Swedish industry was again working at almost 
normal pressure. Conditions were therefore more favourable for 
obtaining a more accurate view of the question of leisure. In 
the beginning of 1924 the Social Board therefore requested the 
state factory inspectors and various social institutions and bodies 
to state their opinions. Replies were obtained in most cases, and 
a considerable amount of material was received, though of varying 
nature and value. It is consequently difficult on the basis of these 
incomplete and sometimes contradictory statements to gain any- 
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thing like complete insight into the many different sides of the 
problem and its complicated causes. It may be easier to obtain 
a clear view of causation and results by concentrating on a few 
more important and comparatively well documented matters such 
as sport, popular education, and the small holding and allotment 


movement. 
Sport 


The modern sport movement was originally confined almost 
entirely to young people in the more well-to-do classes, but latterly 
it has spread considerably among young workers. The most 
popular summer sport in Sweden nowadays is football. Its 
place is taken in winter by ski-ing, which is very capably 
represented, especially by forestry and sawmill workers in North 
Sweden, who are compelled to learn the art as children, since 
it is an important means of transport in these districts of snow 
and forest. The Swedish (Ling) system of gymnastics, which 
has been adopted in the schools and has facilitated the de- 
velopment of sport, is still supported, but is not of a nature 
to become a national sport on the same lines as football or ski-ing, 
especially as it lacks the spur of rivalry. Boxing, which has now 
been introduced in Sweden, is of quite a different character, and 
although it has met with disapproval in many cases as a coarse 
and brutal form of exercise, it is practised by many young workers 
in certain districts. In many places, for instance in Stockholm, 
the workers’ interest in sailing and motoring is considerable, and 
they often succeed in cutting the rather heavy costs involved by 
themselves constructing their sailing and motor boats in their spare 
time. Shooting is still very wide-spread, and swimming is very 
general in a country where water is so easy of access. 

The above remarks apply mainly to young men, but young 
women workers also would seem to be realising more and more 
the value of physical exercise and open-air life in counteracting 
their sedentary life in dusty factories and crowded houses. In 
various places women workers have begun to use their holidays 
for walking expeditions, etc., and women’s gymnastic clubs and 
rambling societies have been formed in certain factories. Many 
of the chief sports societies now have special branches for women 
members. 

A general view of the progress made by the sport movement 
may be obtained from the following figures, which show year by 
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year the number and membership of the societies affiliated to the 
National Federation of Swedish Gymnastic and Sports Societies 
(Svenska gymnastik- och idrottsféreningarnas riksférbund). 


Year Number of Societies Membership 
1912 601 59,000 
1913 620 62,000 
1914 630 62,000 
1915 630 63,000 
1916 631 68,000 
1917 670 75,000 
1918 700 80,000 
1919 770 93,000 
1920 962 110,000 
1921 1,025 117,000 
1922 1,129 - 136,000 
1923 1,200 140,000 


During the seven years from 1912 to 1919 the number of affili- 
ated societies rose from 601 to 770, or by 28.1 per cent., and the 
membership from about 59,000 to 93,000, or by 57.6 per cent. 
But during the four years from 1919 to 1923 the rise was more 
rapid, being 55.8 per cent. in the number of societies and 50.5 per 
cent. in membership. In view of the population of Sweden it is 
obvious that figures of these dimensions would be impossible 
unless large sections of the young urban working classes had taken 
part in the movement ; on the other hand the many agricultural] 
workers are practically not represented at all in organised sport. 

The National Federation referred to above is also strongly of 
opinion that the 8-hour day has helped the vigorous development 
of sport since the Act has been in force. It states, for instance : 


Hours of work must be considered to have an important influence 
on the practice of sport in this country, not only on account of the real 
increase in leisure enjoyed by young sportsmen, but also of the more 
favourable distribution of spare time made possible by tha Act on 
working hours. Moreover, it cannot be denied that the systematic 
practice of sport, and especially training, demands considerable physical 
exertion, so that there can be no doubt that the statutory limitation 
of the working day has contributed much towards the promotion of 
sport by limiting daily physical exertion at work and leaving more 
energy for sport. It is therefore probable that sport will be carried 
on to an increasing extent and with greater intensity in Sweden after 
the coming into operation of the Act on Hours of Work. 


It is obvious, however, that the movement has its disadvantages. 
Sport is often carried to excess, especially when there is too much 
rivalry and it degenerates into an unhealthy chase for records 
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which in the long run endangers the health and efficiency of the 
worker. As a dissatisfied employer has said, “ The best man on 
the football ground is very seldom best in the workshop ”’, and 
similar verdicts have been received from other quarters. It is 
also complained that all this sport stifles the interest of young 
workers in study and intellectual training, in trade union matters 
and political questions. Even if it were true that among young 
workers, too, those interested in study and the enthusiasts for 
sport to a certain extent form two separate well-defined classes, 
there is undoubtedly a kernel of truth in this complaint, and it 
is therefore important to try to stimulate the desire of the young 
for intellectual occupations. 


Popular Education 


Probably the best means of accomplishing this object lies 
nowadays in the voluntary popular education movement, especially 
in the form it has taken as a result of the work of the chief organi- 
sations responsible for the two most important popular move- 
ments in Sweden, the temperance and labour movements. The leading 
temperance societies are the International Order of Good Templars, 
with 132,000 members, and the National Order of Templars, with 
43,000 members', while the chief labour educational organisation 
is the Workers’ Educational Association, with over 500,000 mem- 
bers, which is backed by all the Swedish labour organisations and 
the Co-opeiative Union. Most of the work is in one of three 
forms, namely, libraries, lectures, and study circles, the latter 
constituting a combination of the two former which is typical of 
the country. The growth of the movement during the past ten 
years may be best illustrated by the table on the following page of 
the number of active study circles run by the three bodies in 
question. 

All three organisations, except to a certain extent the National 
Order of Templars, show a considerable increase in the study 
circle movement during the last ten years. If the four last years 
are considered separately, being the period during which the 
8-hour day has been in force in industry, it is seen that the progress 
made by the two temperance bodies differs entirely from that of 
the Workers’ Educational Association. While the number of the 





* The Swedish Blue Ribbon Association (about 63,000 members) also runs 
study circles (217 with 4,110 members), but was not able to supply annual figures. 
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NUMBER OF STUDY CIRCLES AND MEMBERSHIP FROM 1912 To 1923 

















International National Order Workers’ Educaticnal 
Order of Good Templars of Templars Association 
Year . 
Number Member- Number Member- Number Member- 
of circles ship of circles ship of circles ship 
1912-1913 823 11,842 = -- 57 785 
1913-1914 894 12,426 280 — 134 1,824 
1914-1915 939 12,556 — --- 198 2,648 
1915-1916 1,012 13,508 288 6,994 258 3,134 
1916-1917 1,083 14,676 — — 326 4,010 
1917-1918 1,141 16,083 377 8,763 423 5,535 
1918-1919 1,147 17,306 —_ 515 6,741 
1919-1920 1,177 18,409 379 7,476 811 11,252 
1920-1921 1,203 19,223 — —- 1,097 15,495 
1921-1922 1,283 20,240 446 8,767 1,387 19,060 
1922-1923 1,316 19,671 459 6,765 1,638 21,687 





























study circles run by the Order of Good Templars increased by 139 
from 1919-1920 to 1922-1923 and the membership by 1,262, or 
6.9 per cent, the corresponding figures for the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association were 827, 10,435, and 92.7 per cent. respectively. 
This difference may partly be explained by the vigorous work of 
organisation and propaganda carried out by the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association during the last few years, but the chief cause, 
presumably, lies in the different sections of the population catered 
for by the organisations. The temperance societies are recruited 
mainly among peasants, artisans, and agricultural workers, barely 
one-fourth of their membership being industrial workers. On the 
other hand, the organisations supporting the Workers’ Educational 
Association are composed very largely of workers in industry, 
commerce, and transport. It may therefore reasonably: be assumed 
that the difference in the development of the study circle movement 
in the two types of organisation during the last few years is at 
least partly due to the fact that the 8-hour day was introduced 
for industrial workers, but not fer agricultural workers and still 
less for peasants and artisans. 

Already when replying to the 1922 enquiry the Workers’ 
Educational Association pointed out how much the active parti- 
cipation of the workers in education had been increased since the 
Act came into force. It stated further : “ It is possible that this 
rapid growth may be quite accidental or due to increased propa- 
ganda, but it is difficult not to believe that it is due to the reduction 
in hours of work.”’ The Central Office of the Association stated 
in reply to the 1924 enquiry that it was not possible to isolate a 
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single factor and its effects among the multitude of causes under- 
lying the growth in educational activity. “ Admitting this, how- 
ever, the facts point clearly enough in a certain direction for the 
Central Office to consider it has objective reasons in the material 
and statistics in its hands for maintaining its opinion that there 
is a definite connection between the reduction of hours of work 
and the increased participation of the workers in voluntary educa- 
tional activity.” 

The Association also drew attention to the noteworthy circum- 
stance that in organisations where working conditions had not 
been improved by the Eight-Hour Act it was impossible to spread 
educational work. As a rule, interest in study is also slight in 
organisations where the work takes place at hours which make 
it very difficult to study with regularity, for instance, among hotel 
and restaurant workers (one study circle out of the 275 run by 
the National Federation of Trade Unions) and postmen (four study 
circles). It is obvious that there are other factors than hours of 
work. Thus the Railwaymen’s Union runs the largest number of 
study circles (43), in spite of the obvious difficulties of organising 
the work among railway staff employed at varying hours. 

The importance of the revision of the Constitution for the 
general revival of interest in study among the wide masses of the 
population, to which reference has already been made, may be 
ilustrated by the fact that the study of politics, both state and com- 
munal, was undertaken in the four years 1919 to 1922 by 159, 184, 
284, and 357 respectively of the Workers’ Educational Association 
study circles. Of the 266 workers who obtained instruction by 
correspondence from the Educational Department of the Co-opera- 
tive Union during the first quarter of 1924, 62 chose this subject. 


Small Holdings and Allotments 


Sport and study as spare time occupations are naturally most 
suited to young workers. Older married workers are as a rule 
more interested in their homes and in improving their economic 
position. In Sweden the small holding movement has made 
much progress during the last few decades, first in the country 
but latterly also in the towns, partly as a result of generous support 
from the authorities in the form of loans on cheap terms (during 
the war also by direct subsidies) amounting to millions of kronor 
a year. The people who have thus built their own homes inclued 
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a large number of manual workers who have tried to bring down 
the high cost of building by doing the work themselves. It is 
unanimously agreed that the prime cause of the movement was 
the severe housing shortage which followed the war and the sub- 
sequent period of economic depression. It isobvious that the exten- 
sion of leisure has been very much to the advantage of these builders 
and has considerably facilitated their work. One of the factory 
inspectors says : “ Workers who have themselves been able and 
willing to help in building their own homes have found it easier 
to do so as a result of their increased leisure. It must be acknow- 
ledged that for this class of workers the increase in spare time has 
given them more opportunity to maintain and adorn their homes, 
and in general to devote more time to them.” 

The replies to the enquiry, especially’ those from women, 
generally point out that the reduction in hours of work has proved 
a blessing to family life and the care of the home. The woman 
factory inspector states, for instance : “ The greatest gain to the 
working-class household derived from the Eight-Hour Act is 
certainly that the wives and mothers who are employed for wages 
have more time to devote to their homes. Many of them say 
that they are now unable to understand how they used to manage 
formerly to keep the home together. Now that they leave their work 
fairly early in the afternoon, they have time to make their purchases 
before the shops are shut and need not rush to do so during their 
short lunch or midday breaks. The free Saturday afternoon makes 
it possible for them to get through so much of their household 
work on Saturdays that Sundays really become days of rest, which 
formerly they had scarcely ever been. ” 

It has already been stated that the reduction in hours of work 
meant such an improvement for shift workers and other workers 
with long hours that for the first time they were really able to 
enjoy home life. This is well illustrated by the description given 
by the wife of a worker at an important iron works in response 
to a request of the National Association of Swedish Housewives’ 
Societies (Sveriges husmoderféreningars riksférbund). She shows 
that with the former long hours of work, when the husband usually 
was away from home for 11 or 12 hours, there could be no real 
question of home life. The children, especially the little ones, 
were asleep when their father left home and were again asleep 
when he returned. He had thus little opportunity of being together 
with his children and could take no particular part in their up- 
bringing. His wife had to manage all the household affairs single- 
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handed, for he was usually tired out on his return after a long 
working day. Now that the 8-hour day has been introduced his 
home life has changed entirely, for the extra hours of leisure of 
the worker have as a rule benefited the home, besides which they 
have brought some colour into the greyness of his life and given 
him a brighter outlook. The father has more time to be with 
his children, so that they learn to know each other better and he 
can guide them and teach them useful things. When the whole 
family can be together the home is naturally more comfortable 
and thus counteracts the inclination of the children to find their 
amusements outside. The wife can now count on her husband to 
help her with her heavier household duties and with looking after 
the children, so that she too has some leisure. Another interest is 
awakened by the shorter working day to which little attention has 
hitherto been given, the interest in working at home. This gives 
rise to a wish for a little workshop where the worker can do the 
kind of things for which he has an aptitude, such as cabinet- 
making, working in metal, etc. There have been cases of workers 
using their extra leisure to make most of the things they need for 
the house. 

A comparison of the available information derived) from various 
sources indicates, however, that there has been comparatively little 
increase in work for remuneration during spare time. It is obvious 
that there has been an absolute increase in so far as more leisure 
has been given to bricklayers, cabinet-makers, shoemakers, tailors, 
etc., who have sometimes been inclined to work in their trade on 
their own accountin spite of the more or less successful opposition 
of their employers. The general reduction in hours of work 
has undoubtedly also increased the competition for the kind of 
evening employment, for instance, as porters, waiters, cleaners, 
etc., which is to be obtained from places of entertainment in 
the towns and where wages and conditions of work are calculated 
on the principle that the worker is otherwise employed during 
the day. This custom may be deplored, but it is deeply rooted, 
on the one hand in the desire of the individual to improve his 
position as much as possible, and on the other in the compli- 
cated structure of modern town life. 

The shortening of hours is of especial value when the worker 
owns hjs home, a small piece of land, or a garden in which he can 
work during his spare time, as so often happens in Swedish under- 
takings situated in the country.. On the one hand this provides him 
with the needful variety and recreation, on the other he obtains a 
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not inconsiderable addition to the household budget and finances. 
From this point of view the following statement made in 1922 in 
respect of an old-established factory district in Central Sweden 
by the Voluntary Work Board of the Swedish Church (Svenska 
kyrkans diakonisstyrelse) is of interest : 


The effects of the Act in so far as the workers here are concerned 
appear to be satisfactory without exception, and no special disadvan- 
tages of an ethical nature have been found. The reason for this is that 
the method of remuneration for the majority of workers follows the 
old traditions, and the employer supplies land (i.e. pasture meadows 
and small arable fields) on which the workers can keep two, three, or 
four cows, etc. Before hours of work were limited by legislation the 
burden of work was too heavy for the workers to give more than their 
early mornings and late evenings to looking after their land. This 
led to over-exertion and listlessness and did not allow sufficient time 
for social activities and other intellectual occupations. It is true that 
a fortnight’s complete holiday was allowed for harvesting, but during 
the rest of the agricultural season the workers had almost a double 
day’s work to carry out. Since the introduction of the Eight-Hour 
Day Act the smiths in the iron foundry, where work is carried on con- 
tinuously by the shift system, are free during the greater part of Friday 
and the whole of Saturday to look after their land. There cannot be 
said to be any excess of spare time tempting the worker to spend it 
in loafing and unwholesome enjoyments. 


The urban worker, on the other hand, who desires to acquire 
his own home, especially if it is to be one of the detached country 
cottages usually associated in Sweden with the idea of a home of 
one’s own, must be in a fairly good economic position. Not all 
workers are able or willing to assume the increased expenditure 
on rent involved. Many families who are compelled to remain in 
the large tenement buildings, which are on the whole charac- 
teristic of Swedish urban housing conditions, seek some form of 
compensation in the system of allotments (kolonitrddgardar). 

The first allotments in Scandinavia were started in Copenhagen, 
and the idea then spread to Skane, where allotments were started 
in Malmé in 1885 and in Landskrona in 1888. Allotments were 
almost unknown at that time in the rest of the country, and the 
movement did not begin to spread until the beginning of this 
century. Thus it was started in Orebro, Lund, and Jénképing 
in 1904, in Gavle, Falun, and Halsingborg in 1905. In Stockholm 
the Allotment Association (Féreningen Kolonitrdidgardar) began 
work in 1906, at the same time as the Gothenburg Allotment 
Association (Féreningen Géteborgs Kolonitrddgardar) in that town. 
In the same year allotments were organised in Norrképing and 
Nyképing, both of which towns have since been noted for the 
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lively interest they have taken in the movement, and in the follow- 
ing year in Sédertalje, Uppsala, and Halmstad. 

In 1914 there were about 8,000 allotments in Sweden. During 
the war the number rose rapidly, especially as a result of the food 
shortage in 1917 and 1918, which threatened large sections of the 
urban population. At the same time the nature of the movement 
changed, for, in addition to the ordinary allotments, larger field 
plots (planteringsland) were started, intended to provide a 
household during one or more years with potatoes and certain 
easily cultivated vegetables and roots. The number of allotments 
in 1917 was estimated at 12,000, and by 1918 theré were not 
less than 44,000 allotments and plots in the neighbourhood of 
Swedish towns. With the disappearance of the food shortage in 
1919 the majority of the field plots were closed down or converted 
into ordinary allotments, the number of which in 1922 was 
estimated at about 30,000. 

About half of the 6,640 Stockholm aJlotments are now provided 
with attractive and well-built cottages (superficial area from 17 to 22 
square metres, usually constructed on the plans obtained from the 
Stockholm Allotment Council )which the owners and their families 
use to live in during the summer season. In this connection it 
may be pointed out that there are few towns in which the custom 
of having a separate summer residence is so widespread as in 
Stockholm. Formerly this was a privilege enjoyed only by the 
well-to-do, but during recent years clerks, artisans, and workers 
have erected thousands of small summer residences in the en- 
virons. As far as size and appearance is concerned these are 
very different from the old summer villas and are much more like 
the allotment huts, or the small houses constructed by workers 
for their own permanent occupation. In so far as the means of 
transport and the employment of the owner allow, they can be 
made to conform to the latter type by being more or less equipped 
for winter residence. 

The replies obtained from many different sources would appear 
to confirm that very much interest is taken in the allotment move- 
ment. Although certain statements indicate that the number of 
allotments may have declined during the last few years and that 
sometimes the potato plots given by employers to their workers 
are left uncultivated, this may be considered merely part of the 
natural reaction following the feverish development caused by the 
food shortage, which, as has already been stated, helped to define 
and extend the movement. Reference may be made to the report 
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of the gardening section of the experimental farm of the Academy 
of Agriculture: “ Ifthe Eight-Hour Day Act has been of advantage 
to any branch of industry it has obviously been so to gardening. 
The considerable amount of leisure which industrial and municipal 
workers enjoy since the introduction of the Act has very largely 
been devoted to gardening. The allotment movement is at present 
very active, and there is a lively demand for holdings. The holders 
are now important purchasers of the produce of nursery gardens 
and other commercial gardens and seed firms. ” 


CONCLUSION 


It is characteristic of the present situation in Sweden that the 
measures which have been described as of importance for the 
profitable and proper use of the workers’ increased spare time 
have in almost no case been adopted for this particular purpose, 
but were as a rule the outcome of the long struggle to raise the 
standard of the working classes generally and to bring about their 
economic, moral, and culturalimprovement. It is even less possible 
to isolate a single factor among the complicated chain of circum- 
stances underlying the varying ways in which wage-earners actually 
employ their increased spare time, and to study its effects under 
different conditions and in different spheres. The most that can 
be done is to trace more or less pronounced and definite tendencies, 
as for instance in the case of the study circle movement. 

On the whole it may be said that Swedish workers have employed 
the extra hour or so of spare,time a day given them by the Eight- 
Hour Act in much the same way as they formerly employed their 
shorter hours of leisure, although with a corresponding increase 
of the kind of ‘consumption’ in question. The groups of workers 
who have been interested in study or sport have had more time 
to devote to these praiseworthy objects. Others whose prime 
object is amusement, pleasure, and loafing, have had more oppor- 
tunity to satisfy their tastes. It is a serious indication that the 
consumption of cigarettes tends to remain five times as high as 
before the war, and that there appears to be no drop in the number 
of cases of drunkenness in spite of hard times and severe restrictions. 
Card-playing, which was formerly so popular, seems latterly to 
have gone out of fashion, but the great popularity of dancing and 
cinemas must give rise to certain objections, although these two 
kinds of entertainment cannot under all circumstances be described 
as unsuitable or injurious. 
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The great increase in the number of sports and popular educa- 
tional and other societies during the last few years certainly 
indicates that these bodies have made great progress and that 
their recruits presumably include the most promising young 
workers. Novertheless, the expansion has not been very great if 
it is compared with the wide field of possibilities. During the 
year 1 June 1922 to 31 May 1923, 9,697 or 3.3 per cent. of the 
members of the National Federation of Trade Unions took an 
active part in the study circle movement. The corresponding 
figures for the National Syndicalist Federation (Sveriges arbe- 
tares centralorganisation) were 1,105 and 3.6 per cent. respectively. 
The Workers’ Educational Association points out that as long as 
only a very small fraction of the workers take an active part in 
the work of the Association the situation cannot be described as 
satisfactory. It adds that the value of the 8-hour day therefore 
still lies very largely in the future, but that it is of fundamental 
importance if the general level of culture is to be raised, that its 
loss would be irreparable, and that its maintenance is a binding 
obligation. 





Workers’ Leisure Committees in Belgium’ 


protic was one of the first countries to recognise that the 
use made of the increased leisure which the worker enjoys as 
a result of the reduction of his hours of labour is a matter of great 
importance to the community, as well as to the worker himself. 
Practical steps towards providing facilities for the best use of spare 
time followed rapidly. Very soon ‘after the war and long before the 
8-hour day became a legal fact, Belgian traditions of social progress 
led to the realisation of the importance of the movement for 
improving the conditions under which the worker lived. The 
matter was taken up not only by individuals, associations, and 
firms with a social conscience, but also by the public authorities 
of the three most highly industrialised provinces. 

Shortly after the first discussions in the House of Representa- 
tives on the introduction by law of the 8-hour day, the Standing 
Committee of the Provincial Council of Hainault on 1 April 1919 
appointed a committee “ to consider immediately what the worker 
will do with his eight hours’ spare time, and to discover wholesome 
forms of recreation for him and the means of providing them ”’. 

The example of Hainault was followed soon afterwards by the 
Province of Brabant, where on 17 December 1919 a Committee 
on Workers’ Leisure was set up by the Standing Committee at 
the request of the Provincial Council. The Province of Liége only 
followed suit on 19 July 1920, when a Special Leisure Committee 


was established. 


Tue LizGe CoMMITTEE 


This survey begins with the most recently created of the Belgian 
workers’ leisure committees, mainly because the beginnings of its 
work can be traced back as far as the war period. Certain members 





1 Sources. 

Lites : Publications of the Commission spéciale des Loisirs, Liége; and 
Armand Titx1n : Les Loisirs de l’'Ouvrier, in “‘ La Wallonie ’’, 20 April 1920. 

BraBAnT : Publications of the Secrétariat général de la Commission des Loisirs 
du Travailleur du Brabant, 12, place de la vieille Halle au Blé, Brussels. 

Hatnavtt : Nos. 1, 4, and 10 of the publications of the Secrétariat général 
de la Commission provinciale des Loisirs ouvriers, Parc No. 2, Haine-St. Pierre. 
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of the metal workers’ trade union foresaw that with the close of 
hostilities the fortunes of the workers would take a decisive turn. 
They therefore undertook an exhaustive enquiry into the level of 
education among the unemployed in the industrial district of the 
Province of Liége. The results of the enquiry conclusively proved 
the necessity of enabling the workers, who had suffered both 
physically and mentally under the régime of individualism, to 
obtain the leisure already enjoyed by other classes of the popula- 
tion. The desire for intellectual freedom was found to be at least 
latent in the vast majority of the workers. They had only lacked 
the time to claim their share in the benefits of education. 

It was thus realised that the struggle to obtain the 8-hour day 
must be accompanied by organised efforts to provide for the 
workers’ free time. Even before the Special Committee had been 
set up, a preliminary enquiry was conducted on the subject of 
leisure, involving the circulation of a questionnaire to the various 
communes in the Province. The results of this enquiry turned 
the scales in favour of the new institution. The Special Committee 
on Workers’ Leisure appeared for the first time in the provincial 
budget for 1921. It began work on 1 January of that year, and 
less than three months later, on 20 March, the first Leisure Institute 
(Maison des Loisirs) was opened at Seraing. 

This institute, to judge by the reports on the use made of it, 
is the chief centre of the work of the Liége Committee. In its 
first year, 1921-1922, the attendances totalled 80,000, and in the 
second year 173,000. The report for the second year gives details 
of the various activities carried on in the institute. 

Cinematograph entertainments were given on three days of the 
week for 11 months, the audiences totalling 85,803, while special 
performances for school children were attended by 35,400 children. 
An exhibition of furniture for working-class houses was visited 
by 1,897 persons, and a poultry show by 2,432. Six dances organ- 
ised on public holidays were largely attended. The games room 
and reading room were in constant use ; it is estimated that they 
were visited by about 70 persons per day. Short lectures and 
practical talks on electricity, physics in modern life, etc., and 
readings were attended by more than 4,000 persons. Though not 
so largely attended, the nine definitely educational lectures, at 
which the audiences totalled 1,955, were nevertheless quite success- 
ful. The public library succeeded beyond expectation ; 21,315 books 
were lent to 11,417 readers. These results, achieved after so short 
a time, show that the Seraing Leisure Institute may be taken as 
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a model of a centre for the employment of the workers’ spare 
time. 

Apart from this central institute, the Liége Committee has 
devoted most of its energies to decentralised work carried out 
through local committees. At the beginning of 1921 the Provincial 
Committee invited the communal authorities within the Province 
to set up local leisure committees comprising delegates of the various 
political parties represented on the municipal councils and of the 
workers’ organisations. Members of the Provincial Committee 
visited many of the communes in order to encourage the estab- 
lishment of local committees. The results were most successful. 
There are at least 25 local committees working very efficiently and 
providing for more than half the population of the Province. 
Most of them are in localities on or near the Meuse and its main 
tributaries, but committees are also to be found in communes 
far from the populous centres. 

With few exceptions the activities of the committees are confined 
to the winter period, it being easier to collect audiences indoors 
between October and April. During the season 1922-1923, 308 meet- 
ings were organised. The Provincial Committee sent lecturers to 
each of these and twice to each locality artistes who gave musical 
or dramatic performances. The total attendance at these meetings 
was 106,616. The subjects dealt with, nearly 40 in number, 
covered a very wide range. ? 

It is stated that the audiences became steadily more attentive 
and enthusiastic. One local committee was able to organise a 
Mozart festival. The Provincial Committee supplies local com- 
mittees with apparatus, slides, and notes for lantern lectures. All 
the lectures and entertainments were of a very high standard and 
illustrate the value of the work of the Committee, which places 
educational opportunities within the reach of the workers through- 
out the Province. 

Another im portant side of the Committee’s work is the organi- 
sation of a travelling library, which in 1923 included 10,705 volumes. 
In 1921 and 1922 the library lent volumes to 48 localities ; in 1922- 





1 The following may be given as examples of the subjects dealt with : 

(a) Social effects of the great discover ies ; radium ; theories of matter ; lighting ; 
physics in everyday life ; wireless te legraphy ; Edison ; the habits of insects. 

(6) The chateaux of France; the new Europe; Constantinople ; the heart 
of Africa. 

(c) Mussulman art ; Beethoven ; Mozart ; César Franck ; the history of music. 

(d) Physical culture ; venereal disease ; tuberculosis ; the use of spare time . 
the art of reading ; poultry keeping as a spare-time occupation ; housing ; rent law 
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1923 this number rose. to.75. The number of books on loan to 
local committees was 4,850, to which should be added the 1,898 vol- 
umes placed in the Seraing Leisure Institute. In the first eleven’ 
months the total number of loans from the library was 39,340, 
a figure which surpassed all expectations. In this connection it 
may be noted that by an Act of 17 October 1921 every commune 
in Belgium is obliged to devote 25 centimes per year per head of 
the population to the creation or development of public libraries. 
As a result in 1923 the Department of Science and Art had been 
informed of 347 communal libraries, but only 192 of these qualified 
for grants from the state. The travelling library of the Leisure 
Committee will therefore for some time have an important part 
to play in supplying the deficiencies of the public libraries. 

Among other activities of the Committee is the encouragement 
by means of grants, prizes, competitions, etc. of the establishment 
of classes in dramatic art, the festivals of the Provincial Federation 
of Choral Societies, poultry-keeping and gardening, and domestic 
training. 

Thus, in spite of the short period during which it has been at 
work, the Liége Committee has made rapid progress and can 
already point to considerable achievements. 


THE BRABANT COMMITTEE 


The Brabant. Committee on Workers’ Leisure, which has its 
headquarters in Brussels, has much fewer members than |that of 
Liége. Its aims are on the same high level as those of the other 
provinces ; it claims that every ‘worker should consult his own 
interest as well as that of the community by using his spare time 
for rest and recreation, for intellectual, aesthetic, and moral educa- 
tion, so that even his special skill and knowledge may be increased, 
rendering him more efficient in his trade or occupation. 

The Committee lay special stress on family life as the most 
desirable use of spare time from the point of view of the community. 
“ Family life should be fostered for the benefit of adults of all 
ages.... The worker ought to spend by far the greater part of 
his spare time in his home, for it is impossible to offer him outside 
recreation every day, and he should find wholesome recreation 
in his own*home.”’ With this in view the Brabant Committee 
organises exhibitions, lectures, and classes covering questions of 
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all kinds : furnishing, reproductions of good pictures for the home, 
housekeeping, market gardening, horticulture, poultry-keeping. 

The general scheme of the work of the Brabant’ Committee 
may perhaps best be indicated by following the items in the 
provincial budget, as the Committee is responsible for the allocation 
and expenditure of the various sums mentioned therein. As in 
Liége, the Provincial Committee works through local leisure com- 
mittees, which must include representatives of employers and 
workers in equal numbers. On presenting their financial estimates 
and programme, the local committees receive annual grants from 
the Province out of a credit of 10,000 francs. 

A sum of 10,000 francs is allotted in the provincial budget 
for the provision of educational advisers. When requested the 
Provincial Committee appoints one of its members or a special 
delegate to act as educational adviser to individuals or associations 
which wish to provide facilities for the use of the workers in their 
spare time, and require information on methods to adopt, assistance, 
whether official or otherwise, to be obtained, etc. 

For the hire, installation, and furnishing of workers’ leisure 
institutes a sum of 30,000 francs is allotted. Any organisation 
founding an institute of this kind must admit a representative of 
the Provincial Committee to its committee if it receives financial 
aid from the Province. A further credit of 5,000 frances is set 
aside for the allocation of grants to communes for the installation 
or erection of reading rooms. It is intended that these funds 
should be used to provide reading rooms open to all, where will 
be found not only light literature, but scientific and other instructive 
periodicals, books, and pamphlets; so that any reader with a good 
elementary education can enlarge or advance his knowledge. A 
section of such rooms, or even, as in Brussels, a separate room, 
is to be reserved for children. For the constitution of a collection 
of educational cinematograph films, a sum of 10,000 francs is allotted. 
The Brabant Committee considers the cinematograph a powerful 
aid to education and recreation, which should not be neglected 
by those who wish to provide for the workers’ spare time. Educa- 
tional films may counteract the effects of undesirable or, worthless 
films. 

A sum of 20,000 francs is set aside for the organisation of 
popular classes in elocution and music. It is to be distributed 
to communes and dramatic or musical societies who can show that 
in a period of six months they provided at least 12 free classes 
in a public or private building. The imposition of this condition 
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avoids the danger of wasting the Committee’s funds on societies 
which do not exclusively work for the benefit of the poorer classes 
of the population. 

Another heading in the budget, under which 25,000 francs is 
allotted, includes educational work, lectures, popular readings and 
concerts, continuation classes, and university extension. The Pro- 
vincial Committee is thus able to promote popular readings which 
have the advantage of being easily organised with small outlay. 
They benefit those whose social position often places them out of 
reach of intellectual recreation of a high grade, and popularise 
good literature by presenting the masterpieces of the language. 

A sum of 5,000 francs is provided for grants in aid of perform- 
ances of folk songs. The Committee believes that music of this 
kind, which is the legacy of the past, is more readily learned by 
the people than any other. With folk songs is grouped more 
modern music of a simple character with attractive airs and vivid 
and forceful words. It is considered that both the songs of the 
past and the simpler songs by modern composers should be within 
the reach of all. 

A sum of 10,000 frances is allotted in the budget for assistance 
in the organisation of poultry-keeping and gardening competitions. 
Such competitions are found to encourage a healthy spirit of emu- 
lation and useful occupation of spare time. 

A further credit of 5,000 francs is allotted for grants to in- 
stitutes which organise visits by the workers to exhibitions and 
museums. 

A special credit in the budget is set aside for financial assistance 
to associations which provide physical training for the workers 
through gymnastics, athletics, or games. A provincial grant may 
be given towards (1) the cost of apparatus and equipment, prizes, 
certificates, handbooks, etc., (2) the hire of grounds (the actual 
provision and laying out of sports grounds comes under another 
heading in the budget), private rooms, boats, equipment, entrance 
fees to swimming baths, etc. 

In order to qualify for provincial grants both physical culture 
societies and dramatic and musical societies must conform to the 
regulations drawn up by the Leisure Committee. They must also 
have a minimum membership and a minimum annualincome. The 
grants are made by the Provincial Governor on the recommendation 
of the Leisure Committee. The latter therefore discharges impor- 
tant administrative functions, as it controls the expenditure of 
provincial funds. The practical executive work is in the main 
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left to the local leisure committees and to the various private 
associations. 


The Brabant Committee is distinguished by the fact that it 
was the first to adopt a resolution in favour of a national workers’ 
leisure organisation. The idea was put forward in the House of 
Representatives on 2 February 1922 by Mr. Louis Piérard, who 
introduced a Bill for the establishment of a national workers’ 
leisure organisation, the object of which would be “ to encourage 
and multiply all efforts and organisations for assisting the workers 
to the best use of their spare time”. Although this Bill has not 
yet got beyond the first stages of preliminary discussion, it is of 
permanent interest as the first introduction of the question of 
workers’ leisure into the sphere of legislation. 


THe Hainautt COMMITTEE 


Not only is the Workers’ Leisure Committee of the Province of 
Hainault the oldest of the three, but its work is the most extensive 
and has achieved the most notable results, as described in its very 
complete annual reports, which now cover a period of four years. 
A broad basis for the work was secured when the Committee was 
set up by appointing to it no less than 112 members, all of whom 
give their services voluntarily. These include employers, trade 
union secretaries, ministers of religion, teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
agriculturists, poultry keepers and bee keepers, aldermen, Depu- 
ties and Senators, curators of museums, librarians, and represen- 
tatives of the Workers’ Education Committee. The variety of 
interests and of expert knowledge represented on the Committee 
have made it possible to set up seven sub-committees, each of 
which is in charge of one division of the work, as follows : housing; 
gardens and allotments ; small stock-raising (petit ‘élevage) ; 
education ; physical training ; artistic training ; intellectual and 
moral training. 

The two years from May 1919 to May 1921 were devoted to 
the collection of information, theoretical study, discussion of reports, 
and examination of experiments already made, the whole problem 
being considered in its various aspects. The results of this work, 
in the form of general conclusions and recommendations, were 
presented to the Standing Committee of the Provincial Council 
and approved on 27 June 1921. Where immediate action appeared 
possible, the Workers’ Leisure Committee presented to the Stand- 
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ing Committee concrete, precise, and detailed proposals accom- 
panied by schemes, instructions, regulations, etc. Those which 
were approved were issued in the circular of the Provincial Govern- 
ment of Hainault on 30 July 1921. 

On 15 October 1920, the Provincial Council voted a sum of 
1,000,000 francs for the work of the Workers’ Leisure Committee. 
The vote was unanimous, the members of the Council being con- 
vinced that no matter how great the effort required, it must be 
carried through, since “ the future of our race, our country, and 
even, one may say, of humanity is at stake ”’, to quote the words of 
Mr. Paul Pastur, rapporteur for the Committee, and its moving 
spirit. 

The following table gives details of the annual budgets of the 
Committee from 1921 to 1924, thus illustrating the extent of its 
activities. 


EXPENDITURE OF THE HAINAULT COMMITTEE, 1921-1924 






































1921 
Section 1922 1923 1924 
Initial Working 
expenses | expenses Total 
Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. Fr. 
Housing 67,000} 25,000; 92,000} 113,500} 81,000) 56,000 
Gardens and allotments} 56,250! 12,000} 68,250) 69,875) 69,875) 58,850 
Small stock-raising 71,500} 21,500 93,000} 83,500) 66,000) 66,000 
Physical training 15,000} 305,000) 320,000) 142,250) 128,250) 106,500 
Artistic training 25,000; 60,000} 85,000} 151,000} 161,000) 118,500 
Intellectual and moral 
training 105,000} 180,000! 285,000} 192,000} 187,000] 183,500 
Working expenses of the 
Committee — 42,000} 42,000) 46,500) 46,000} 48,000 
Unforeseen expenditure ~ 14,750 14,750) 16,875; 22,875} 13,900 
Total 339,750) 660,250/1,000,000} 815,500) 762,000] 651,250 








One section of the budget is allotted to “ physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral training ; administrative expenses of the Leisure 
Committee; direct participation or assistance in the organisation 
and administration of work of this kind not covered by other 
grants’. Under this head steps were taken in the second half 
of 1921 to carry out the plans admitting of immediate action, for 
example, inspections and competitions for workers’ gardens, poul- 
try shows and flower shows, egg-laying contests, provincial musical 
festivals. 

The annual reports presented to the general meeting of the 
Workers’ Leisure Committee on 28 May 1922 and 22 July 1923 
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show the work in full swing. The following brief survey of the 
activities of the various centres is taken from these annual reports. 


Housing 


In any discussion of the problem of the workers’ spare time, 
the housing question at once springs to mind. Sometimes, however, 
the error is committed of treating the economic problem of housing 
in all its aspects (tenant protection, distribution of accommoda- 
tion, and especially building and financial assistance) as a part of, 
or an appendage to, the problem of leisure. In actual fact housing 
is a social and economic problem in itself, and one of the most 
important and most difficult of the present time. It need hardly 
be said that a satisfactory solution of the housing problem is an 
essential condition for the right use of spare time, as the worker’s 
home provides the environment or framework in which his leisure 
is spent. The true connection between housing and leisure lies here. 
Any work for the provision of facilities for the use of spare time 
should include efforts to make this environment as suitable, har- 
monious, and pleasant as possible. 

The Belgian workers’ leisure committees have grasped the true 
connection between housing and leisure, and have therefore left 
housing problems in the ordinary sense of the word entirely to the 
National Society for Cheap Housing and have devoted themselves 
to beautifying the worker’s home. Whether large or small, it should 
be well lit, with a view from its windows, and tastefully decorated 
with pictures, photographs, pottery, flowers, etc. The object of 
the Hainault Committee is to provide the worker’s home with 
everything which would contribute to comfort and good taste, 
but as taste is not to be had for the asking, education is needed. 
The first programme of the housing section included the following : 
furniture ; equipment ; hygiene ; heating ; decoration of working- 
class houses and districts ; consideration of the question of garden 
cities (it is reiterated, however, that house building is not one of 
the functions of the Leisure Committee). 

The Committee has for more than two years done excellent 
work for the improvement of furniture for working-class homes 
by organising competitions and exhibitions, and granting prizes. 
With a view to establishing standard patterns of furniture, the 
Committee held a public competition in 1923. Realising, however, 
the necessity of reducing the cost of suitable equipment, the Com- 
mittee made their main object furniture “ built into the house ”’. 
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It therefore offered a prize of 5,000 francs, to which the National 
Society for Cheap Housing added an equal amount, to the cheap 
housing society in Hainault which should effect the greatest 
economy in a scheme for the furnishing of five dwellings. The 
programme of the competition specifies, among other things, the 
fitting of seats, cupboards, an open hearth in the sitting room, 
china cupboards to be used as sideboards, settles or box ottomans 
in the family living room, a draining board fitted to the sink, a 
ventilated larder, a bookcase, a bath, a bath-tub which can also 
be used as a wash-tub, etc. ; cupboards in the wash-house ; beds, 
washstands, and night tables in the bedrooms, etc.; all built 
into the house. 

Where so much of the furniture is already fitted inthe dwell- 
ing, the occupant can concentrate his attention on beautifying 
his home. In this connection the Committee has done a great deal 
of work ; it has bought a large number of plates from the best 
Belgian engravers, and has made prints from these which it sells 
at cost price to workers. It also sells colour prints, illustrated 
books, china and pottery, etc. In 1923 a branch for the manu- 
facture and sale of reproductions of famous statuary was set up. 
Up to 31 December 1922 the Committee had spent 28,688 francs 
on engravings ,colour prints, albums, etc., and had sold 14,430 francs’ 
worth of these. 

The Committee has also set up a picture-framing shop where 
short courses in framing are given. Art exhibitions, and the pro- 
vincial journal on art and decoration, Savoir et Beauté, also do. 
their part part in raising the level of culture among the workers in 
Hainault. 

The Committee offers prizes for “ harmonious houses’’. It 
defines these as practical and convenient houses where every 
labour-saving device of modern science is utilised. Anything which 
holds dust or requires meticulous or difficult cleaning is banned. 
It should be an hygienic dwelling, eminently made for use. The 
furniture and equipment should be simple and strong, of a pattern 
suited to the use to be made of it, and the decoration restrained 
and easily comprehensible, avoiding anything pretentious or 
crowded. 


Gardens and Allotments 


Already during the war the National Allotments League had 
done much to promote the formation of workers’ gardens and allot- 
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ments, and the Workers’ Leisure Committee has devoted most of 
its energies in this sphere to financial and other assistance to the 
League. 

The Committee decided to make grants towards the purchase or 
renting of land for allotments, the area not to exceed 2 hectares. 
The assistance of the Committee takes the form of annual payments. 
When the land is bought the Committee pays 30 per cent. of the 
instalments, which the commune pays into the communal bank. 
The latter generally lends the money to pay for the land in the 
first place. When the land is rented, the Committee pays up to 
30 per cent. of the rent. The Committee will not, however, make 
grants towards the purchase of land in respect of more than 
15,000 francs per hectare. The Provincial Committee also pays 
30 per cent. of the annual cost of upkeep, division into lots, fencing, 
etc., provided this does not exceed 2,500 francs per hectare. A 
special grant of 5,000 francs has been made to six communes, 
one in each administrative district of the Province, towards the 
creation of model allotments. The Provincial Committee makes 
grants towards the salary of the consulting gardener appointed 
by the larger communes in Hainault to supervise the upkeep of 
parks, public and school gardens, and floral decoration of public 
buildings and schools. He will also act as adviser to allotment 
holders and workers cultivating their gardens. 

In addition to. supporting the allotment movement, which is 
of great value for industrial workers in the towns and industrial 
centres, the Committee devotes most of its attention to encouraging 
the cultivation of trees and flowers in and about the workers’ 
homes and gardens. Competitions are held in many communes, 
prizes and grants are distributed, and inspections made. In 1922, 
for example, 38 visits of inspection were paid and a total of 
8,279 francs allotted in grants. The Committee also provides 
instruction in gardenirg through short lectures, flower shows, 
and the laying out of experimental and demonstration plots. 
Instructions and regulations have been issued on the improvement 
of gardens, and floral decorations in the house. The Gardens and 
Allotments Section publishes a monthly journal, Jardinage et 
basse cour, which gives its readers information on the results of 
the inspection of gardens and flower shows, warns them against 
mistakes, gives advice to competitors, and sums up the general 
results of the work. 
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Small Stock-Raising 


The Hainault Workers’ Leisure Committee has set up a stock- 
raising centre at Mariemont, with sections for bees, poultry, rabbits, 
sheep, and goats. The centre is open to the public and short classes 
and lectures are held there. The work in connection with poultry- 
keeping has been furthered through the organisation of an egg- 
laying competition by the Society known as Les Eleveurs Borains, 
with the assistance of the Leisure Committee, and the publication 
of a pamphlet on the production of eggs and the feeding of poultry. 
Altogether prizes and grants have been given by the Provincial 
Committee to about twenty poultry and similar shows. The jour- 
nal Jardinage et basse cour is used by this section, as well as by the 
Gardens and Allotments Section, the two co-operating in many 


ways. 
Education 


The official programme of the Leisure Committee with respect 
to education included: (a2) women’s education and training in 
domestic economy and child care; (6) industria] education, its 
adaptation to spare-time classes ; (c) vocational training, tem- 
porary classes, and continuation classes ; (d) elementary education, 
higher elementary classes, classes for adults. improvements 
in the training of teachers. Up to the end of the year 1922- 
1923, however, this section had not yet begun work, it being 
considered better to defer practical execution of the scheme to a 
later date. 


Physical Training 


In his original programme Mr. Paul Pastur examined the 
problem of physical training under the following four headings : 
(1) the physiology of physical exercise and motion study ; (2) phys- 
ical training in school, military training ; (3) sports, games, and 
travel ; (4) physical training for women, the influence of games on 
the female organs and the improvement of the race through the 
mother, rhythmic gymnastics. 

The plans of the Leisure Committee therefore include educa- 
tional gymnastics for children and adults, games and sports, estab- 
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lishment of playing fields and athletic grounds, training of in- 
structors, propaganda in favour of physicalculture. No attempt 
was made to carry out the full programme at once, but attention 
was directed first to those parts of it which would be the most 
important for future development. 

The keystone of the provincial scheme for physical training 
is therefore the training of instructors. The object of the provincial 
training courses is to provide schools and gymnastic, athletic, 
and military training societies with qualified teachers and instruc- 
tors, who will be wise advocates of physical culture and eugenics. 
With the training given them these instructors should assist the 
physician in the campaign against disease by increasing the resist- 
ance of the individual. More than that, they should jhelp to 
improve the stock of the country as regards both character and 
the physical qualities needed for the work and defence of the coun- 
try. Thus the object is to produce not simply physica! training 
instructors but health educators. 

Programmes for courses in physical training were drawn up 
in a standard set of regulations. An atheltic ground was laid out 
close to Mons, where 10 hectares of land was acquired. The athletic 
ground, which covers 2 hectares, includes a playing field, a cinder 
track, jumping and climbing stands, and a pavilion where there are 
class rooms, a library, dormitories, etc. A staff of two medical instruc- 
tors and a trainer was engaged. The first course, which began on 
25 June 1922, lasted for 17 weeks, with 7 days’ camping ; 25 pupils 
passed the examination, thus qualifying for the second course, 
which began on 2 November 1922, and included 36 weeks’ classes 
and 12 days’ camping. These courses are still in their initial 
stages, and with the experience gained will doubtless be much 
developed. Particular attention is being paid to the granting of 
certificates for games instructors, physical culture instructors, etc. 

Extensive assistance is also given to courses for instructors 
organised by other bodies, and to gymnastic clubs and athletic 
societies which organise physical training courses. In order to be 
in a position to exercise a certain control over these institutions, 
the Committee adopts a carefully calculated system of marking 
as the basis for its grants. In the year 1921-1922, 28 institutions 
were thus subsidised, and in the following year 89. 

In addition to the considerable sums spent in this way, the 
Committee has given financial support to the establishment of 
playing fields and athletic grounds by the various communes. 
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Artistic Training 


In order to avoid dissipation of energy, the’ artistic section of 
the Workers’ Leisure Committee has concentrated its activities 
on musical and dramatic art, both of which are essentially popular. 

Among the most successful results of the Committee’s work 
may be mentioned the provincial musical festivals. In the year 
1921-1922 the three festivals at Mons, Tournai, and Charleroi 
were attended altogether by 82 societies comprising 4,600 perfor- 
mers, in 1922-1923 by 3] societes, with a total of 2,431 performers. 
Nevertheless the 1922 festivals were the most successful. Of the 
31 societies who entered in 1922, 20, or nearly 65 per cent., were 
successful. In 1921, out of 82 societies, 38, or only about 46 per 
cent., were successful. 

Mention may also be made of the work for the revival of folk 
songs done by the Committee since 1923. It has published two 
books containing 40 old folk songs, and has also organised a com- 
petition for good songs and monologues both in French and Flemish. 

Before attempting to carry out the programme of the Leisure 
Committee for the encouragement of dramatic art, the section 
dealing with this subject ascertained the number of dramatic 
societies in Hainault. It found that in 1922 the total was no less 
than 560, of which about 160 were in full working order. The 
section therefore concentrated its energies on developing and 
improving these amateur dramatic societies. Several classes in 
theatrical production are held on Sunday afternoons. In 1922 
these were held in five towns and attended by 255 students, 46 of 
whom gained certificates. 

In order to encourage healthy emulation among the societies, 
several dramatic festivals were held at Charleroi, Mons, and Tournai, 
and proved most successful. The audiences were delighted, and 
of the 47 societies competing 39 obtained the prize offered to any 
competitor who gained 80 per cent. of the maximum possible marks. 

The section has also awarded 33 prizes to encourage dramatists 
writing either in French or in dialect. This part of its work is 
characteristic of the province of Hainault. 


Intellectual and Social Education 


The recommendations of the Provincial Leisure Committee for 
this section included the organisation of libraries, university exten- 
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sion work, discussion circles, a model public library, an educational 
cinematograph, tours and excursions, family education, and workers’ 
institutes. Much of this programme was taken up immediately 
by the section. In connection with people’s libraries the section 
drew up a careful plan of work and regulations for a thorough 
reorganisation, which will require several years. With the practical 
common sense characteristic of its work, the Committee has in 
the meantime turned its attention to the training of efficient 
librarians, which it regards as the main, if not the sole, problem 
of libraries. In conjunction with the Ministry of Science and Art 
it has therefore organised a number of courses for librarians in 
the chief towns of the Province ; in 1922 these were attended by 
323 students. It has also organised inspection of public libraries. 
The number of libraries thus inspected was 101 in 1921 and 197 
in 1922. The chief function of the library inspector is not to make 
notes or to report, but by friendly and intelligent co-operation to 
improve the efficiency of all the libraries in his area. Provincial 
subsidies to public libraries are allocated according to carefully 
drafted regulations. 

Regulations have also been drawn up for the grant of financial 
support to organisations which provide continued education by 
means of public lectures. In 1921 applications for grants were 
received from 114 bodies which had organised 1,048 public educa- 
tional lectures. In 1922 the numbers were 173 and 1,549 respec- 
tively. These 173 organisations included 23 peoples’ universities, 
lecture clubs, and university extension societies, 44 local workers’ 
education committees, 66 horticultural, agricultural, and allotment 
clubs. Of the 1,549 lectures given, 254 were illustrated with 
lantern slides, 72 with cinematograph films, and 7 were educational 
cinematograph performances. The grants are allotted on a system 
of marking, which brought the total grant in 1922 to 53,310 francs. 

The section also supports the educational use of the cinema- 
tograph by providing lectures, films, and apparatus, and by making 
financial grants. It owns 37 collections of lantern slides, which 
may be hired. 

In 1921 regulations were approved for the grant of subsidies 
fixed at 500 francs per annum, to encourage educational excursions 
with a lecturer-guide. During 1922 no less than 57 approved 
educational bodies organised 111 excursions in which 12,500 persons 
took part, while in 1921 the number of excursions was 72, and the 
number of bodies organising them 40. The excursions are not 
merely sight-seeing tours, but opportunities for education, as is 
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shown by the fact that the presence of a lecturer-guide is an absolute 
condition for the grant of.a provincial subsidy. Nevertheless the 
Committee has not overlooked the question of travel in the ordinary 
sense, and is preparing for publication a tourists’ handbook on 


Hainault. 


If the achievements of the workers’ leisure committees in 
Belgium are surveyed as a whole they appear as an admirable 
example of practical idealism. At the close of the annual report 
for 1922-1923, Mr. Pastur speaks with justifiable pride of the work 
done up to that date : 

In four years our work has taken root among the population of a 


democratic province in such a way that it has become imperishable. 


But even while expressing our satisfaction at this we must repeat the 
principle which has guided us throughout. We do not consider what 
we have done as perfect or immutable, but we are particularly anxious 
for continual control and improvement. If need be we will not hesitate 
to retrace our steps and start in other directions if we find we have 
been mistaken in our previous efforts. 


The provincial committees and sub-committees and the local 
committees work with zeal and energy on the organisation of 
facilities for the worker’s leisure, but in spite of this the freedom 
of the worker to use his spare time as he chooses remains untouched. 
This was neatly expressed by the Minister of Science and Art 
when he said : “ Like the commercial traveller, we can offer them 
[i.e. the workers] a sample card, but the worker must choose for 
himself.’ To quote once more from the report of the Hainault 
Leisure Committee, “ initiative, encouragement, and guidance to 
the workers in the use of their spare time are essential, but only 
when they reach the full development of all their faculties and of 
their personality will they find the real use-and the real meaning 


of leisure. ”’ 

















The Use of Spare Time in Czechoslovakia 


VEN though the Act of 19 December 1919 introducing the 
8 hour day in Czechoslovakia had added considerably to the 
spare time of the workers, the majority of the more important 
organisations and institutions for its 1ational use were already 
in existence at that date. The introduction of the 8-hour day 
showed its effects more particularly in an intensive development 
of the work of these institutions, and an increase in their membership. 
Before discussing the various ways in which the Czechoslovak 
worker uses his spare time, it may perhaps be of interest to make 
a rapid survey of the measures intended to secure for him the 
fullest possible enjoyment of his hours of freedom. 


MEASURES FOR THE PROTECTION OF SPARE TIME 


Home Work 


Among legislative and administrative measures intended to 
protect the worker’s spare time from being used for work in his 
trade, reference may be made to section 2 of the Act of 19 December 
1919 on the Eight-Hour Day which prohibits employers from giving 
certain work to be done at home and so extending the regular 
working day. According to the reports of factory inspectors, 
this provision is in general observed. It seems sometimes to be 
contravened in certain industries, but it is difficult to ascertain 
when this happens, as it is often done in agreement with the work- 
ers, who wish to increase their earnings. 


Holidays 


Under section 8 of the Act of 1 July 1921 on holidays with 
pay for miners in the state monopoly mines, holiday pay is not 
due for days on which a worker on holiday does paid work for some 
outside person. 

The Ministry of Social Welfare is drafting a Bill to secure 
holidays on full pay for all workers in permanent employment. 
This Bill, like the Act of 1921, provides that wages shall not be 
payable to persons who do paid work for an outside employer 
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during their holidays. When this happens the employer will be 
entitled to deduct from the total wages the sum paid to the worker 
for his leave. 

The holidays on full pay of commercial employees are guaranteed 
by section 17 of the Act of 13 January 1910, which, however, 
contains no provision prohibiting them from doing paid work 
during their holidays. The Bill at present being drafted concerning 
salaried employees in private undertakings allows the employee to 
continue working during his holiday for his usual employer, and 
provides that he shall have special pay for this period. 

Owing to the inadequacy of legislation on workers’ holidays, 
this matter has hitherto been dealt with very largely by collective 
agreement. The statistics of the former Austrian Empire referred 
to holidays for the first time in 1906. In 1909, 10 per cent. of 
collective agreements contained provisions for holidays, and the 
proportion has steadily increased since then. In the vast majority 
of cases the agreements provide for holidays with pay, but it does 
not seem as if they prohibit the worker from working during his 
holiday, either with his ordinary employer or with another. 


Arrangement of Working Hours 


A further point which calls for some consideration is the division 
of the working day, since its influence on the use of spare time is 
obviously very great. 

As a rule, the working day is divided into two spells, separated 
by a rest period of from half an hour to two hours. This division 
corresponds to the usual custom in Czechoslovakia of taking the 
principal meal of the day between noon and two o’clock. The 
length of the break varies with railway facilities and according 
as the working week is spread over five or six days. The single- 
spell working day is still comparatively rare, and is objected to 
for technical and health reasons. When the 8-hour day was 
introduced, there was a tendency, especially in large undertakings, 
to organise the working day in a single spell, very often at the request 
of the workers themselves. It was soon observed, however, that 
at least in trades in which there are technical obstacles to intro- 
ducing short breaks, the uninterrupted spellexhausts the worker to 
such a extent that his efficiency is reduced towards the end of the 
day. For reasons of health alone a systemi involving continued 
fatigue must be condemned. Further, the Eight-Hour Day Act 
requires a break of not less than a quarter of an hour to be given 
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to adult workers after five consecutive hours of work (except when 
the nature of the process allows a sufficient time for rest), and to 
workers under 18 years of age after four hours of work. 

Apart from offices and banks, the employees of which often 
live very far from their work owing to the housing shortage, only 
a few important metallurgical works have adopted the single- 
spell working day, and even they are tending to give up the system. 
Nevertheless, it should be pointed out that as a whole the workers 
attach great importance to being free as early as possible. 


Transport Facilities 


In order to reduce the time spent by the workers on their daily 
journeys to a minimum, the railways and tramways have special 
time-tables to meet their requirements. They are also allowed 
reduced fares. Thus there is a reduction on third-class fares by 
ordinary trains of 73 to 75 per cent. for workers who travel to their 
work on Monday and return on Saturday ; 78 to 80 per cent. on 
weekly season tickets for workers who travel to and from their 
work once a day ; 50 per cent. on collective tickets issued to groups 
of not less than ten workers for a minimum distance of 101 kilo- 
metres ; and 50 per cent. for travelling to an employment exchange. 

The Prague tramways allow workers a 50 per cent. reduction 
on their fares to and from their work. Similar reductions are 
granted by other inter-urban lines and suburban railways. 


THE PROMOTION OF TEMPERANCE 


Czechoslovak law includes various measures for the prevention 
of drunkenness which may have a considerable influence on the 
use of spare time. Thus the Industrial Code prohibits the payment 
of wages in inns and public houses, a provision which the reports 
of the factory inspectors state is regularly observed. Further, 
the Act of 17 February 1922 prohibits the sale of alcoholic liquor, 
except wine and beer, to young persons under 18 years of age, and 
the sale of all alcoholic liquor to young persons under 16 years of 


age. 

The promotion of temperance is one of the functions of the new 
Ministry of Public Health and Physical Education. Reference 
should also be made to the work of certain private organisations, 
the most important of which is the Temperance Union (Absfi- 
nentni svaz) and various workers’ organisations. 

Though it is impossible at present to determine with any degree 
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of certainty the influence of the 8-hour day on the consumption 
of alcohol, it mvy still be asserted that consumption has not 
increased. It would even seem to be declining as compared 
with conditions before the war. 


TRADE UNIONISM, POLITICS, AND CO-OPERATION 


In Czechoslovakia, as in many other countries, the workers 
use some of their spare time in trade union, political, and co- 
operative activities. According to the results of an enquiry made 
by the Statistical Office at the end of 1922, there were then 465 trade 
unions with an aggregate membership of about 1,700,000. 

Under the Act of 25 February 1920 (No. 144), a works council 
is to be instituted for each independent undertaking in the mining 
industry, with the exception of blast furnaces, in which not less 
than 20 workers are employed and which have been in existence 
for not less than six months. The Act of 12 August 1921 provides 
similarly for committees to be set up in all independent under- 
takings which are run for profit, regularly employ not less than 
30 persons, and have been in existence for not less than six months. 
The work done on arbitration courts should also be mentioned. 
Statistics of the mining councils and works committees are not 
available. In 1922 there were 192 arbitration courts, covering 
295 districts?. 

It is certain that a considerable number of the workers devote 
their spare time to trade union work and the duties attaching to 
membership of the mining councils and works committees. In 
addition, the administration of many more or less autonomous 
social institutions (insurance funds,” arbitration, institutions, etc.) 
demands the active collaboration of the worker members. 

The participation of the workers in politics and in public 
administration should also be taken into account. The working 
classes of Czechoslovakia are organised in five large political 
parties : Social-Democratic, National-Socialist, Christian-Socialist, 
Communist, and German Social-Democratic. In addition to 
the work connected with the parliamentary activities of labour 
representatives, the workers take an active part in central state 
administration, and in provincial, departmental, district, and 
municipal administration. 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VI, No. 13, p. 625. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. III, No. 3, September 1921, pp. 368 
et seq. 
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Finally, it should not be forgotten that co-operation, which is 
one of the most important fields for working-class activity, is 
highly developed in Czechoslovakia‘. There are ten federations 
of workers’ co-operative societies including the Central Union 
of Czechoslovak Co-operative Societies (Ustredni svaz ceskosloven- 
skych druzstev), which alone comprised 1,347 societies at the end of 
1923 with a membership of 600,000. 


SPoRT 


The working classes in Czechoslovakia take a keen interest 
in physical exercise, as is proved by the existence and prosperity 
of numerous sports associations. It is estimated that the number 
of workers or members of their families belonging to workers’ 
gymnastic societies is 500,000. All these societies provide their 
members with plenty of facilities for using their spare time for 
physical development by means of sports, gymnastics, and games 
in the open air. 

The workers belonging to the Nationa! Socialist Party tend 
more particularly to join the well-known “ Sokol” gymnastic 
societies. The Sokols are a national body founded in 1862 for 
promoting the physical education of all classes and the general 
education of young persons. At the beginning of 1922, there 
were 2,266 local societies with 744 affiliated branches, or 3,010 
societies in all, grouped in 53 regional federations. At that date, 
the Sokols had a membership of 260,544 men, 108,364 women, 
44,797 youths, 36,899 young women, 80,693 boys and 86,873 girls 
under 14 years of age. According to the most recent statistics, 
the members of the Sokols may be classified as follows : 


Per cent. 
Workers 30.6 
Manufacturers, artisans, and tradesmen 28.9 
Teachers, doctors, professors, students 18.0 
Salaried employees 14.2 
Agricultural workers 8.3 


The central administration is in the hands of a committee of 
representatives of the regional federations and a secretariat divided 
into several sections: gymnastics, education, hygiene, relief, 
youth, and press service. The Sokols publish some 50 periodicals 
with a circulation of about 200,000. 

In addition to the Sokols, there are the ‘‘ workers’ gymnastic 








1 Idem, Vol. IV, No. 1, Oct. 1921, pp. 145 et seq., and No. 2, Nov. 1921, pp. 391 
et seq. 
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societies ’’, the first of which was founded in Prague in 1895. 
The membership of these societies is recruited largely from the 
Social-Democratic Party, and their object is the physical and 
moral education of the working classes. In 1905 they formed 
the Union of Workers’ Gymnastic Societies (Svaz Delnickych 
telocvicnych jednot ceskoslovenskych) which in 1922 comprised 
850 societies with a membership of 93,000, of whom 36,000 were 
men, 11,000 women, 14,000 young persons, and 33,000 school 
children of from 6 to 14 years of age. The members included 
29,732 industrial workers and 3,701 agricultural workers, the 
remainder being salaried employees, civil servants, artisans, 
traders, students, and teachers. Of the premises used by the 
workers’ gymnastic societies, 484 are in cafés, and 227 in schools ; 
4 are in private buildings, and 65 societies have no premises of 
their own and carry on their work only during summer. The 
number of sports grounds in use during the summer was 294 in 1922. 

The number of hours spent in physical exercise in 1922 was 
875,500. Four hundred public demonstrations were organised, 
1,400 walks, 1,900 excursions, and 350 gymnastic displays, occupy- 
ing in all 21,400 hours. The societies run schools and courses 
for training instructors and boy scout leaders. The number of 
such schools in 1922 was 31, and they were attended by 521 persons, 
the total number of days worked being 295. 

The Union publishes five periodicals with a circulation of 
70,000 a month. In addition, eight local periodicals are published 
with a monthly circulation of 30,000. The Union is affiliated to 
the International Labour Union of Physical Education and Sport 
at Brussels. 

In 1921, the workers belonging to the Communist Party left 
the Union of Workers’ Gymnastic Societies in order to set up their 
own Federation of Workers’ Gymnastic Societies,which by the end 
of 1922 had a membership of about 90,000, grouped in some 
1,000 local branches. 

The German workers in Czechoslovakia have their Federation 
of Workers’ Gymnastic and Sports Societies in the Czechoslovak 
Republic (Verband der Arbeiter-Turn- und Sportvereine in der 
T schechoslowakischen Republik), with headquarters at Aussig 
in Bohemia. 

The workers affiliated to the Christian-Socialist Party belong 
to the “ Orel” gymnastic societies, the central office of which is 
at Brno. This federation has 116 local branches with 80,000 mem- 
bers and 50,000 pupils of both sexes. 
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All the societies organise important fétes from time to time 
for the purpose of encouraging a spirit of emulation among their 
members. 

In addition to these societies aiming at physical education 
in general, the Czechoslovak workers have also formed organisa- 
tions for special purposes. Thus cycling clubs have been formed, 
and in 1910 a workers’ travel association affiliated to the Labour 
Academy, which aims at making the workers acquainted with the 
beauties of nature, improving their knowledge of natural history, 
and enabling them to visit foreign countries. In 1919 there was 
formed at Prague the Czechoslovak Workers’ Tourist Union, an 
independent association with 17 branches and 1,600 members. 
This body also organises the exchange of children between Prague 
and the country. In 1920, the Labour Academy organised 
holiday camps for children and young persons in the neighbourhood 
of Prague. In 1923, an independent society, the ‘“‘ Svépomoc ”’, 
was formed for the same purpose. Communist organisations also 
devote attention to institutions of this kind for restoring the health 
of the workers’ children. ; 

It should further be remarked that certain independent organi- 
sations include a large number of workers, such as the Czechoslovak 
Confederation of Sport (Ceskoslovenska obec sportovni), the Czecho- 
slovak Football Association, the Czechoslovak Amateur Football 
Union, the Federation of Boy Scouts, etc. 

The ‘state contributes to the promotion of physical education 
both directly by instruction in gymnastics, and indirectly by 
granting subsidies. Under the Decree of 17 June 1919 issued by 
the Minister of Public Instruction, school gymnasia may be lent 
to gymnastic societies, including workers’ organisations. The 
state also organises courses for members of gymnastic and sports 
associations, which are largely attended by the workers. 

On the side of the employers it may be mentioned that a certain 
number of undertakings have encouraged physical education for the 
workers, either by providing sports grounds or by granting subsidies. 


EDUCATION 


The Work of the Sports Societies 


Among the organisations which aim at raising the intellectual 
level of the working classes, the Union of Workers’ Gymnastic 
Societies is in the first rank. In 1922 it comprised 96 musical 
clubs, 124 choral societies, and 484 dramatic societies, which 
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during the year gave 2,585 performances for adults, and 599 for 
children. At that date, 283 local branches owned their own stage 
and properties. Visits to museums were also organised under the 
guidance of competent persons, and collective reductions were 
obtained from various theatres. There were 369 local branches 
which owned general libraries, with 32,593 volumes in all; the 
total number of loans was 53,542. In addition, there were 616 spe- 
cial libraries for instructors with 11,768 volumes, the number of 
loans being 13,462 During the year, 15,001 lantern lectures were 
given, and 686 special meetings for instructing parents on the 
importance of physical training were held. The Union has also 
started special instruction in book-keeping for its own officials. 
Provision is further made for courses in manual work, Esperanto, 
and hygiene, including first-aid lessons. These courses and lectures 
are socialist in tendency. 

Active temperance propaganda is carried on among the mém- 
bers of the Union, of whom 5,727 belonged to temperance societies 
in 1922. The officials of the Union also watch over the observance 
of the Act prohibiting the sale of alcoholic liquors to young persons. 

The Sokol gymnastic societies undertake similar work for the 
development of the intellectual and social life of their members, 
both workers and others, but their activities are on a larger scale, 
the difference being that the spirit of this organisation is not mark- 
edly socialist in tendency. 

The Communist Federation of Workers’ Gymnastic Societies, 
too, has made great efforts in this direction, as also the German 
Federation and the Christian-Socialist Orels. 


Educational Institutions 


In addition to these organisations, there are others devoted 
exclusively to workers’ education. The most important is the 
Labour Academy (Delnicka Akademie), which was founded in 1895 
on the initiative of the workers’ leaders with the co-operation 
of several bourgeois reformers. The membership of the Academy 
in 1922 was about 250,000 (direct members and members of affili- 
ated societies). It has organised a large number of lectures and 
regular courses on various subjects in Prague and the provinces. 
It has subsidised a school for officials and organisers, started 
travelling libraries, arranged practical courses in socialism, special 
courses for the unemployed, courses in languages, book-keeping, 
commercial practice, and shorthand and typing, courses in the man- 
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agement of undertakings intended for members of works committees 
and councils, special courses for women (dressmaking, household 
management, cooking, hygiene). In addition, it has organised 
holiday courses, country holiday camps, especially for children 
in large towns, artistic evenings, and concerts. 

An indication of the work of the Labour Academy is given by 
the fact that in 1919 and 1920 it organised 1,842 lectures attended 
by about 250,000 persons. It publishes a monthly review and 
non-regular periodicals, chiefly intended for organisers and offi- 
cials. Its resources are derived mainly from subscriptions and 
state and municipal grants. 

In 1921 the Communist Party started a Workers’ Education 
Centre (Proletkult), which has from the first been very active, and 
runs courses and lectures similar to those of the Labour Academy. 
In 1922 and 1923 there was a communist college in Prague, at 
which 80 evening classes of about two hours each were devoted 
to various subjects, such as the history of social movements, the 
principles of scientific socialism, the application of communist 
principles to politics, the trade union movement, co-operation, 
and the organisation of communist society. 

The National Socialist Party has founded, also at Prague, a 
Central Labour College (Ustredni Skola Delnicka). In 1922 and 
1923 this body organised 16 courses in modern languages, 20 in 
commercial practice, 4 in co-operation, 11 in socialism, hygiene, 
history, literature, and philosophy, 1 for members of works coun- 
cils, 1 for organisers, 9 in music and singing, 5 for training teachers 
for secondary schools. The member of persons who attended these 
courses in 1922 was 2,115. In addition, the College has given several 
series of lectures on technical subjects, hygiene and art, and organ- 
ised theatrical performances and ccncerts. The number of lec- 
tures in 1922 was about 800, attended by over 200,000 persons. 
The College publishes a monthly review and a series of popular 
pamphlets. In the autumn of 1921, a workers’ college was founded 
in Prague which was attended from the beginning by 50 persons. 

The Popular Party has opened an academy (Lidova Akademie) 
as a centre of intellectual education, and in 1921 a Popular Socialist 
School (Lidova Skola socialni) at Brno. 

In 1919, the German Social-Democratic Party founded a Cen- 
tral Education Office (Zenétralstelle fiir das Bildwngswesen), the 
work of which on the whole resembles that of the Labour Academy. 

The German workers belonging to the federations affiliated to 
the German Federation of Trade Unions (Deutscher Gewerkschajts- 
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bund) have also displayed much activity in this direction. In 
particular, the Federation of German Miners in Czechoslovakia, 
which has a membership of about 40,000, organised during 1920, 
1921, and 1922 courses for training members of mining councils. 
In addition, a large number of lectures of a general nature have 
been given, excursions have been organised, and libraries founded 
both at the local branches and at the central office. 

In addition to the workers’ edveational organisations, the adult 
education movement should be mentioned and particularly the 
university extension lectures, the first of which were organised 
25 years ago. In 1920, 150 such lectures were given, attended 
by over 25,000 persons. 

In 1906 certain political parties and several persons of eminence 
founded the Intellectual Union (Svaz osvetovy), the central body 
for popular education in Czechoslovakia. This institution is entire- 
ly non-political and at present comprises 221 sections and several 
thousand local organisations. From 1 September 1921 to 31 
August 1922, 6803 lectures were given, attended by 469,000 per- 
sons. In addition 328 popular courses representing a total of 
8,156 hours were attended by 8,546 persons. The Union also organ- 
ised 2,968 theatrical performances and 3,545 concerts, as well as 
1,190 other performances, meetings, etc.,and 63 exhibitions. The 
total attendance at all these was 508,515. 

The national organisations of Czechs and Germans have con- 
tributed largely to the development of libraries in the towns and 
villages of Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. The Czech Alliance of 
Northern Bohemia (Severoceska Jednota), which has about 700 
branches, has formed 500 lending libraries used chiefly by workers 
and salaried employees. In 1919 it organised about 1,000 lectures 
and theatrical performances. The National Alliance of South- 
West Moravia (Narodni Jednota pro gikozapadni Moravu) has 
opened 450 libraries and reading rooms, and in 1919 it organised 
192 lectures and 214 theatrical performances. The Alliance of 
Germans in Moravia (Bund der Deutschen in Méhren) owns 318 
libraries containing 95,000 volumes. 

Since 1921 special courses (Vysoke uceni selske) for the country 
population have been organised. They were started by private 
initiative, but are subsidised by the state under certain conditions '. 





1 A Report of the Minister of Agriculture dated 13 December 1923 states that 
agricultural workers are especially interested in recreations of an intellectual 
type. The majority of the members of amateur dramatic societies are agricultural 
workers. 
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The Association of Young Country Workers (Risska Jednota 
Republikanského Dorostu Ceskoslovenského Venkova) has done much 
to organise facilities for the use of the spare time of agricultural 
workers. It is more particularly interested in music and drama, 
and its energies are chiefly concentrated on organising musical 
societies, instrumental or choral, and dramatic clubs. One section 
formed in 1922 comprises not less than 2,135 such clubs, which 
performed 6,567 plays in the course of the year. A fair number of 
choral societies (310 in 1922) are affiliated to the central organi- 
sation and they often take part in competitions. 


State Action 


The part played by the state in popular education is of capital 
importance. There is first the Act of 25 February 1920 (No. 143), 
which provides that 10 per cent. of the net profits of mining under- 
takings must be deducted for the benefit of the workers and devoted 
to schemes of general interest to them*®. The sum so deducted in 
1922 was 4,749,218 Czechoslovak kronen. A considerable proportion 
of this was spent on workers’ institutions for facilitating a rational 
use of spare time, such as public halls for lectures, performances, 
games, libraries, etc. 

On 17 February 1919 the National Assembly passed an Act 
for the organisation of free popular courses in civic education. 
In the central town of each district committees must be set up to 
organise lectures and courses in civic education in all the communes 
of the district, which must supply the premises. Other expenditure 
is met partly by the state, partly by the district and communal 
authorities. The Ministry of Public Instruction is responsible for 
organisation and supervision. The rapid increase in the number of 
these courses shows the interest taken in them. 

Five months later, on 22 July 1919, an Act was passed under 
which every commune of over 400 inhabitants in which there was 
an elementary school had to form the nucleus of a library before 
the end of 1920. Villages with a population of between 300 and 
400 were given respite until the end of 1924, and still smaller villages 
until the end of 1929. The libraries are financed out of the ordinary 
budget of the commune. A special board of management of eight 
members, half of these being persons who borrow books most fre- 
quently, attests the democratic character of the scheme and 





* The Association has not yet published its 1923 Report. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. II, No. 1, April 1921, p. 27. 
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moreover provides the readers with the stimulus of emulation. 
Special regulations relate to the organisation of separate libraries 
or special sections for the use of racia] minorities. Officials of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction are responsible for the technical 
details of organisation. 

At the end of 1921, 6,000 of the 7,800 school districts in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia already possessed a public library. By the 
end of 1922 almost all of them had organised a library. In 1922 
the municipal subsidies were from 3 to 10 times higher than the 
minimum fixed by the law, which clearly shows the confidence 
of the local authorities in this form of popular education. The Act 
has not always been applied in full owing to the financial difficulties 
experienced by certain municipalities. 

The figures published by the Statistical Office are not complete. 
Those available for 1922 are as follows : 


SILESIA IN 1922! 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN BOHEMIA, MORAVIA, AND 





Number of libraries Number of volumes 








Province 





German 





Czech 





German 





Czech 




















Bohemia 1,955 317 1,055,163 197,738 
Moravia 925 128 283,412 77,175 
Silesia 93 13 23,728 7,142 











Total 2,885 458 1,362,303 282,255 





























1 The figures are as given in the Gazette de Prague, 2 Dec. 1922. 


In these three provinces the total number of loans was 
3,180,515. The average number of loans per reader was 12.2 in 
Bohemia, 7.1 in Moravia, and 5.6 in Silesia. 

In Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia there are only 300 public 
libraries, but 75 travelling libraries have been organised by the 
state. Various associations, including the agricultural associations, 
the Sokols, and the gymnastic societies, also own many libraries. 
In view of the fact that there are 3}200 school districts in Slovakia 
and 500 in Sub-Carpathian Russia, it is obvious that much remains 
to be done for the organisation of public libraries?. 





1 In Slovakia and Sub-Carpathian Russia the Govérnment has established free 
schools for illiterate adults, and the national organisation Matice Slovenska devotes 
much of its activity to adalt edueation. The Prague Labour Academy also co- 
operates in educational work in Slovakia.(Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, 
No. 5, Nov. 1922, p. 824.) 
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The Act of 29 January 1920 set up popular continuation 
schools in agriculture for young persons after the age of 14 years. 
The teaching is given free of charge for two or three years. The 
curriculum includes the elements of natural science and of various 
branches of agricultural science. The sum allotted to these schools 
in the 1919-1920 budget was 608,000 kronen and in the 1920-1921 
budget 1,482,400 kronen. In 1919-1920 the Minister of Agriculture 
organised 9 training courses for teachers in these schools ; each 
course was attended by 25 persons who received a special grant 
and their travelling expenses. The creation of popular agricultural 
schools is not compulsory for all communes, but where they exist 
young persons are obliged to attend them!. 

From the point of view of the use made of spare time it is an 
important fact that attendance at continuation courses is compul- 
sory in Czechoslovakia for al] apprentices in any handicraft or 
industry, except mining. Young miners, however, are not only 
allowed but encouraged by the education authorities as well as 
employers and trade unions to attend such courses. The instruction 
given is, as a rule, general and not vocational, but special sections 
or schools may be set up where the number of pupils belonging to 
a particular trade is sufficient to justify it. 

The age of attendance at continuation courses is from 14 to 17 
or 18. Hours as a rule are 8 a week for 7 months in the year and 
are usually included in the hours of work. Each school is under 
the management of a committee on which are represented the 
central government, the provincial authorities, the local chamber 
of commerce, the municipality, and local industries. Accommo- 
dation is generally provided by the municipality, the teachers’ 
salaries are paid by the central government, while other expenses 
are defrayed by the chamber of commerce and other bodies. 

In 1921-1922 there were 950 general and 330 specialised con- 
tinuation schools. The number of pupils at the former was 100,309 
and at the latter 39,146. No separate statistics are available for 
continuation schools where mining is taught ; but apart from them 
there were in 1921 and 1922 seven special mining schools attended 
by 689 pupils. 

Finally, there are a large number of technical and vocational 
schools, family schools, special schools for women, and commercial 
schools, all open to the workers. 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice : Technical Survey of Agricultural Questions. 
Part II : Special Measures for the Protection of Agricultural Workers, p. 367. 
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Action of Employers 


Several industrial undertakings, including some of the more 
important, have founded libraries and reading rooms for their 
workers. On the adoption of the act of 22 July 1919 most of these 
libraries were handed over to the local authorities and turned into 
public libraries. Various factories also provide their workers with 
accommodation for their intellectual activities, or they organise 
lectures, for instance on the Taylor System, scientific management, 
and technical subjects, or give cinematograph displays, or give 
their workers free tickets for various performances. 


BUILDING AND GARDENING 
Housing 


The influence of legislation to promote the building of cheap 
dwellings must not be forgotten in discussing the use of spare time. 
So far as state action is concerned, we merely note that the acute 
housing shortage after the war compelled the Government to 
adopt various measures (promoting building, granting subsidies, 
supervising sanitary conditions, etc.) which contributed much 
towards improving the conditions under which the workers live. 

The part played by industrial and agricultural workers in this 
respect has been of importance. Out of 900 co-operative building 
and housing societies in Czechoslovakia over two-thirds are work- 
ers’ co-operatives, and of the 6,456 small houses and 392 blocks 
of flats built by co-operative societies from 1921 to 30 November 
1923, the large majority were erected by workers’ organisations. 

The most important of these is the Federation of Co-operative 
Building and Housing Societies (Svaz stavebnich a bytovych druzstev). 
which is affiliated to the Central Federation of Czechoslovak 
Co-operative Societies (Ustredni svaz ceskoslovenskych druzstev) 
and comprises 242 co-operative building and housing societies 
most of whose members are either workers or employees. At the 
end of 1922 the number of affiliated societies was 233 with a mem- 
bership of 17,427. During 1922, 79 of these societies finished the 
construction of 639 small houses containing 739 dwellings, valued 
at 60,343,326 kronen, and 17 blocks of flats with 164 dwellings, 
valued at 17,067,600 kronen. . 

There is also the Central Union for Housing Reform in the 
Czechoslovak Republic (Ustredni jednota pro reformu bytovou v 
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Csekoslovenské republice), comprising 485 co-operative societies 
with a total membership of 50,000, nearly half of whom are work- 
ers. Of these societies 185 are entirely run by workers, including 
116 in Bohemia, 45 in Moravia, 8 in Silesia, 15 in Slovakia, and 
1 in Sub-Carpathian Russia. 

It is noteworthy that the workers’ co-operatives mainly build 
small houses with gardens, and build very few blocks of flats. 

Outside the co-operative movement, it should be pointed out 
that of the 4,155 houses (4,667 dwellings) built by individuals 
from 1921 to 30 October 1923 a large number were erected 
by persons of moderate means, namely, 13 per cent. by 
industrial workers, artisans, or private employees, 11 per cent. — 
by peasants, agricultural workers and employees, 6 per cent. by 
railway employees and 4 per cent. by foundry workers and miners. 

Thanks to state support these efforts have succeeded in con- 
siderably relieving the housing shortage, so that it is even proposed 
to repeal the Act on tenant protection. 


Influence of Agrarian Reform 


Agrarian legislation has encouraged the creation of small 
holdings. The Act of 30 January 1920 (No. 81) on the distribution 
of large expropriated estates lays down that if the state does not 
keep the land itself or use it for general purposes, it must be leased 
to small farmers, landless peasants, small manufacturers, agricul- 
tural and forestry workers, or other persons without land, for 
building houses, laying out gardens, enlarging houses and farms, 
and making small farms, on condition that the land is cultivated 
by the proprietor himself, or with the assistance of his family, 
and that any profits are used to maintain or improve the conditions 
of life of himself and his family (section 2). Under section 5 land 
may be granted to independent unions, corporations, and societies 
not for profit (co-operative and other building societies, endowed 
societies, etc.) for the purpose of building small houses. Agrarian 
reform has thus had much influence on housing policy, for it provides 
the land needed for building, and at the same time makes this 
land available for new buyers at prices within the reach of the most 
modest purse. 

At the end of 1920 the State Land Office took action on its own 
account and began to make grants of plots of land for : (1) building 
industrial premises, warehouses, premises for small industries 
and small co-operative or private undertakings, for making gardens 
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and open spaces in the neighbourhood of buildings, or for extensions 
and improvements ; (2) providing open-air gymnasia and sports 
grounds ; (3) building houses; (4) making groups of workers’ 
gardens. The work of the Office up to 31 October 1922 is summarised 
in the following table : 


Province Grants of land Number of buyers 
(area in hectares) 


Bohemia 1847.65 10,024 
Moravia 1357.70 7,713 
Slovakia 2922.65 14,089 
Sub-Carpathian Russia 176.11 825 


Total 6301.11 32,651 


In addition the Land Office endeavours to provide agricultural 
land for the workers themselves to cultivate in their spare time. 
In practice, when such persons have not the necessary means for 
buying land, the Office allocates a certain area to the commune 
on condition that it leases the land to persons of small means. 
If no application is received from the communes, the Office allo- 
cates the land to the buyers of farms on condition that they lease 
a certain area to others. 

In accordance with section 7 of the Act on the expropriation 
of large estates the Land Office approved about 130 contracts 
of sale or gift, and also leases by which gymnastic and sports asso- 
ciations have acquired for purposes of physical education land 
which has been laid out in their spare time by the workers who 
belong to the societies. 


Workers’ Gardens 


In 1917 a Central Federation of Societies for making and main- 
taining Allotments (Ustredni svaz spolku pro zakladani a udrzovani 
zahradkovych kolonit) was founded. At that date the less well-to-do 
classes (workers and officials) in large towns formed allotment 
societies, largely as a result of economic difficulties, the yield of 
the allotments helping to make up for the food shortage during the 
war. It is only since the peace that work on allotments can really 
be regarded as a. recreation for the workers. It enables them to 
employ the leisure given them by the limitation of hours of work 
in an agreable and healthy manner, especially during the summer. 
The Central Federation owns nine groups of allotments at Prague 


and in the environs and three outside the town. The total mem- 
bership is 1,350. 
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In 1914there were 29 groups of allotments in Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia. A further 75 were started between 1915 and 1918, 
20 in 1919 and 17 in 1920. By 1921 the total was 141. These allot- 
ments were started first by the local authorities and co-operative 
societies, afterwards by industrial undertakings and individuals. 

The sports associations already mentioned are also interested 
in workers’ gardens. The Union of Workers’ Gymnastic Societies 
for instance, tries to interest young people in gardening, distributes 
seed, and gives prizes for the best cultivated allotments. 

According to the factory inspection reports for the period 
1919 to 1922, certain employers have given allotments to their 
workers free of charge and made loans for encouraging small 
stock-raising (petit élevage). 


CONCLUSION 


This general survey will have shown that the introduction of 
the 8-hour day has not resulted in any special increase in the num- 
ber of societies and institutions which are concerned in the use of 
spare time. No doubt some of the organisations are of recent origin, 
in particular the Communist Proletkult, founded after the war. 
But for the country as a whole the necessary machinery was already 
in existence. The societies and groups formed before the war 
have been able to satisfy the new needs ; they have merely inten- 
sified their activities and enlarged their membership. 

On the legislative side, on the contrary, the new Republic has 
adopted various measures which seem to be of capital importance. 
Attention has been called in the foregoing pages to some of the 
more salient features in recent legislation bearing on leisure, in- 
cluding the laws on temperance, popular agricultural education, 
public libraries, and profit-sharing in mines. And to this list must 
be added the laws on housing and agrerian reform. As we have 
seen, both have helped to promote the founding of garden cities 
and the making of workers’ gardens and have in this way made a 
substantial contribution to the rational use of spare time. 
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The City Worker’s Spare Time in the 
United States’ 


[ue problem of leisure occupations in the United States is an 

exceedingly complex one. The growth of leisure activities 
has naturally been spontaneous and haphazard. Absence of tra- 
dition in these matters, and wealth of economic opportunity have 
made the development of the recreation movement many-sided. 
The numerous agencies concerned with its progress have 
contributed to give it this character. 

The magnitude of the problem in the United States may be 
gauged by the fact that there are approximately 42,000,000 persons 
10 years of age and over engaged in gainful occupations, as reported 
by the 1920 Census of Occupations. These include such major 
groups as agriculture in its larger meaning with 11,000,000 persons ; 
mining with 1,000,000 ; manufacturing and mechanical industries 
12,800,000 ; domestic and personal service employees 3,400,000 ; 
transport about 3,000,000. Clerical services within these groups 
are also included, but there are also the essentially clerical occu- 
pations, including the distributive trades with over 4,000,000 per- 
sons employed ; public service occupations with 77,000 ; the pro- 
fessional services numbering over 2,000,000 ; and general clerical 
office employees who number roughly 3,000,000. By giving all 
these in round numbers, one practically eliminates the effect 
arising from inclusion in the origina] data of employers and owners 
within the respective groups ; that is to say, the numbers given 
represent pretty closely the actual number of workers and 
employees in American industry in its broad sense. 

For the purpose of this survey, recreational activities on the 
farm and in small country towns are not included. The survey 





1 The chief sources for this survey consist of replies to sets of questionnaires 
sent out by the Washington Branch of the International Labour Office in 1921 
and 1923, together with the report of a survey of welfare schemes made by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics in 1916-1917 (Bulletin No. 250. Welfare 
Work for Employees in Indusirial Establishments in the United States. Washington, 
1919. 139 pp.) Reference has also been made to numerous other books and 
periodicals, including in particular The Playground, published by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, which has furnished much valuable infor- 
mation. 
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covers essentially the recreations of urban workers in the United 
States. Incidentally, it may be added, no qualitative appraisal 
of the way in which spare time is used is in any way intended in 
this sketch. 

Opportunities for greater leisure have primarily been given 
to the manual] worker through the more wide-spread adoption of 
the shorter working day. Most clerical and office workers for a 
long time have had a working day of 8 hours. The 8-hour day has 
been in the forefront of the labour movement since its very organi- 
sation. Even before the war the strongly organised trades ‘had 
made much progress in this direction!. The 8-hour day was almost 
universally in force for building and printing workers as well as 
for skilled, unskilled, and clerical workers in the Federal, State, 
and municipal governments. The manufacturing industries as a 
whole were, however, backward, and not more than one-eighth 
of the employees in those branches were working on an 8-hour 
time-table. The heavy demand for labour during the war, and the 
urgency of recognising the power and influence of labour by 
improving conditions of work, resulted in giving the 6-nour day 
to unskilled workers in the non-manufacturing branches and to a 
large proportion of all factory employees. 

According to the American Census of Manufactures of 1919 
nearly half the wage-earners in manufacturing establishments 
had an 8-hour day or 48-hour week, as against less than one-eighth 
in 1914 and less than one-twelfth in 1909. Those industries in which 
this reduction in hours has been the most conspicuous have been 
automobile manufacturing, boot and shoe trades, bread baking 
and other branches, car and shop construction on railways, men’s 
and women’s clothing, electrical material and supplies, paper and 
wood pulp manufacture, rubber tyre manufacture, shipbuilding, 
slaughtering and meat packing, and the woollen and worsted 
industries. Since this census the 8-hour day has spread to the iron 
and steel industry. The principle of the 8-hour day was adopted 
in August 1923 by the United States Steel Corporation; and an 
investigation made at the end of the year by the Iron Age 
showed that the Corporation and a number of independent com- 
panies had then virtually completed the change from the 12-hour 
to the 8-hour day *. 





1 This brief note on the 8-hour day is based on an article in the Monthly Labour 
Review of the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, Vol. 17, No. 6, Dec. 1923, 
pages 81-102. Washington. 

2 The Iron Age, 3 Jan. 124, pp. 34-41. New York. 
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The 44-hour week is now very nearly general in both the build- 
ing and printing trades, and there is a marked tendency towards 
its adoption in all the organised trades. 

The coal-mining industry has had an average working day 
of only very slightly over 8 hours for a number of years. In other 
branches of mining, however, hours are as a rule longer. Railway. 
employees have a basic 8-hour day, but this is rather a standard 
for wage payment than an actual working day, and average hours 
seem to be nearer 9 than 8. 

These facts indicate in a general way the widespread character 
of the 8-hour movement, although the fact that there are still 
conspicuous exceptions to the rule must not be overlooked. However, 
no definite statements can be made as to what proportion of all 
wage-earners are subject to the short working hours. Rough esti- 
mates giving the proportion as somewhere between two-thirds 
and three-fourths have been hazarded. Such astatement is prob- 
ably true for the machanical trades, manufacturing, construction, 
mining, and railway work. The proportion would undoubtedly 
be much lower if agricultural workers were included. The special 
group of women and child wage earners, on the other hand, are 
all working 8 hours or less per day, except in some commercial 
establishments. In short, the fact remains that within the last 
ten years a very considerable amount of spare time has been added 
to the working man’s day, as a result of his own concentrated 
efforts, the application of laws, and the voluntary recognition of 
his claims in the matter on the part of the employers of the country. 

Apart from this spread of the 8-hour day, other factors in the 
development of facilities for recreation for the workers have unques- 
tionably been the impetus imparted to the general recreation 
movement by special wartime activities in that field. The war, 
which brought thousands of men together in camps where no 
recreational facilities existed in the neighbourhood, played its 
part in stimulating the movement. Commercial agencies had 
hitherto supplied practically all the public paid recreation to be 
had in American cities. But the war camps were in many instances 
deliberately placed at a distance from larger cities and surrounded 
by a barred zone from which were shut out certain undesirable 
activities. The consequent lack of recreation in camp neighbour- 
hoods proved to be an opportunity for the philanthropic agencies, 
many of which co-operated under the guidance and sanction of 
the war administration, in organising and maintaining recreation 
facilities in the camps. 
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During and following the war, another stimulus towards the 
development of public facilities for recreation may have been the 
coming of prohibition. Whatever may be one’s views on the 
question of prohibition, it is clear that the elimination of the 
saloon (public house) emphasised the need of a substitute, and not 
only did commercial and private agencies step in, but the muni- 
cipalities also greatly extended their public welfare departments, 
created special recreation departments, and enlarged the activity 
of their public park services. Here, as in many other instances, 
it is difficult to relate cause and effect, and whatever the bearing 
of prohibition may be, it is probably only an indirect one. 

A further factor having a bearing on the situation has been 
the need for Americanisation, which is the popular term for the 
process of assimilation of the alien, bringing about an adjustment 
of his ways to thoce of his adopted country. Indeed, one of the 
principal arguments for a shorter working day was furnished by 
those who were interested in furthering the assimilation of the 
alien worker. They realised that it was unreasonable to expect 
a man either to learn the language or to take part in the ccm- 
munity life of America, without an adequate amount of spare time 
for that purpose. Social contacts in community living would, it 
was recognised, break down more barriers of prejudice than con- 
stant and exhausting labour. 


RECREATIONAL AGENCIES 


The agencies which afford opportunities for recreational ac- 
tivities are numerous and diverse. They may be grouped, however, 
in certain well-marked categories. There are, first of all, those 
supplied in response to an actual commercial demand. These 
agencies were the first in the field, and still continue to exercise 
the most influence and to meet the largest proportion of what 
may be termed the economic demand for pleasure. They are typi- 
fied in the theatres, pool rooms, cafés, and, most important of 
all, the moving picture houses. It is estimated that one-fifth of 
the total population of the United States goes to the cinema every 
day, and that over three-fifths of the population attend more or 
less regularly. 

The church also, as an organisation, was among the first to 
grasp the need for wholesome social recreation. Local churches 
in the country have always been social centres in their community. 
Such organisations as the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
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Christian Associations, the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, the 
Knights of Columbus, and others, may be looked at from one 
angle as institutions which have in reality specialised in the social 
aspect of church life. They have absorbed much of that part of 
church life and have carried it over into the broader field of voca- 
tional frecreation. 

Employers and workers have both, in their own way, been 
agencies for the supply of recreation facilities. The welfare or ser- 
vice work of corporations — practically the only form of organised 
industrial recreation existing in isolated mining towns and in 
communities dependent wholly upon a single industry — has been 
particularly important in the United States. It is probable that 
this work reached its greatest extension during the war, and the 
Government itself extended such facilities to its own employees. 
Following the slight industrial depression in the post-war period, 
work of this character seems to have been much reduced. On 
the part of both the employer and the worker’, the tendency has 
been to urge the community, as such, to take up the provision of 
recreational facilities. Employers have increasingly placed emphasis 
upon the health and safety work which they could perform for 
their workers. 

For the utilisation of their spare time, the workers themselves 
have contributed, so to speak, the various activities connected with 
their co-operative societies, their Labour Temples, around which 
centre many trade union activities, and the Mechanics’ Institutes. 
Nor must we omit the important contribution to workers’ educa- 
tion made by the labour movement in its workers’ colleges and 
workers’ schools. 

The different racial groups in the United States have also taken 
a special interest in reaching their compatriots, helping them to 
become an integral part of the American nation. They have done 


‘this largely by an appeal to the pleasure instinct.. Every racial 


group has it; group or community gatherings and societies, both 
educational and co-operative. 

Finally, there is the organised community itself, the muni- 
cipality, which has increasingly given its attention to the provision 
of facilities for the utilisation of workers’ leisure time. Starting 





1 The American Federation of Labour at its Conventions of 1922 and 1923 
endorsed the work of the Playground and Recreation Association of Amorica 
‘‘in the furthering of Community Recreation Programmes”. The resolution of 
1923 is given below as an appendix. 
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first as provision for the playtime demands of children in the more 
crowded industrial cities, this work has developed more in the 
direction of reaching the adults of the community. The Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, New York City, a phil- 
anthropic society which has been most interested in the develop- 
ment of municipal recreation, and which has furnished much of 
the stimulus and publicity to the movement, reports from year 
to year an increasing number of States enacting laws permitting 
cities and communities to spend their tax funds for recreational 
purposes. The work of the community in this field consists partly 
in the provision of parks and open spaces, and partly in the use of 
its schools ia the evenings as community centres for such activities 
as night schools, entertainments, games, etc. Without forgetting 
the fact that the figures refer to recreation facilities for both adults 
and children, the number of community centres increased from 
4,601 in 1922 to 6,591 in 1923, and the number of workers employed 
from about 11,000 to 12,000 in the latter year. Eighteen cities 
reported playground and community projects for 1924 as under way. 
There has been continued increase in school buildings used as 
community centres, and also in the average expenditure for com- 
munity recreation purposes. For example, in 1922 the average 
per city was $19,740 and in 1923 it was $22,634. 

A public agency which has contributed much to the recrea- 
tional movement of the United States has been the public library. 
Its development has been rapid since the establishment of the first 
tax-supported public library in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1847. 
Practically all States of the Union have State libraries with pro- 
vision for travelling libraries, and all cities of any size are now 
equipped with public libraries, which are kept open in the evening 
and on Sunday, with a special view to reaching the industrial 
worker. 

This catalogue of institutions and agencies by no means com- 
pletes the list. Among other bodies which might be mentioned 
are the Amateur Athletic Union and thousands of local sport 
clubs, the numerous women’s clubs, civic and welfare leagues, 
rotary clubs, missions, social service clubs and the social settle- 
ments, which latter have been long in the field. Finally, spon- 
taneous community effort is springing up here and there. The 
difficulty in any such survey as this is to appraise justly the rela- 
tive importance of these vaiious agencies. Without doubt, the 
larger share of recreation facilities and activities of the workers 
and the population as a whole are furnished by those who make 
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a business of it. Again, the field occupied by private effort and 
numerous co-operative groups is undoubtedly broad though vague 
and ill-defined. The share of other agencies in the work would 
seem to indicate that special municipal departments established 
within the city government for that purpose play the leading part, 
followed by various community boards and bureaux, school boards, 
and industrial plants, in the order named. It should be pointed 
out that these are the agencies which handle also all the playground 
work of the community and cater for the most part for children. 
The following list is given by the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America in its reports for 1922 and 1923!: 
































MANAGEMENT OF RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN AMERICAN 
CITIES IN 1922 anv 1923 








Managing authority | 1922 | 1923 
Public agencies : 
Various municipal departments and bureaux 184 235 
School boards 113 127: 
Municipal departments combined with private 
agencies 13 ll 


Private agencies : 
Special recreation associations and community 





boards 115 180 
Industrials plants 25 14 
Women’s clubs 16 23 
Civic organisations 15 20 
Parent-Teacher associations 7 20 
Y.M.C.A. 7 11 
Others 34 57 

Total 5292 6982 

















1 Includes one college. 


® The total exceeds the number of cities reporting in each year, as more than one 
type of agency may be at work within a given city. 


PriIncipaAL Types oF LEISURE ACTIVITIES 


The approach to a study of the use of spare time by the work- 
ing man must be indirect, and consists in an analysis of the activ- 
ities of the different agencies briefly described above. 








1 The Playground, March 1923, p. 595. New York. Figures for 1923 secured 
in advance by courtesy of the Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
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The most detailed survey yet made of the way in which 
working men spend their spare time appears to have been a study 
made in 1912! of a very limited field. It covered some 1,070 
working men’s families, 1,027 of whom were in the State of New 
York and 42 in other states. The heads of the families studied 
were grouped according to the number of hours worked per day, 
and the reports analysed as to the kind, amount of time and 
money expended on different kinds of leisure activities. As this 
study was made before the war and prohibition of the sale of 
intoxicants, it has not the immediate interest which it might 
otherwise possess. 

Since then, there have been very striking changes in the way 
in which the working man spends his leisure. The cinema has 
become even more universal. Park and playground area has 
greatly increased in the cities ; the use of the automobile has reached 
much further down into the ranks of the working people, and an 
entirely new spare time occupation, wireless telegraphy, has 
come into vogue. The use of wireless as a means of diversion in 
the home has become almost universal. It is comparatively inex- 
pensive and not difficult to assemble ; in that respect, it is almost 
the plaything of children. It has served to bring much concert 
music, lecturing, and public speaking immediately into the home. 
The spread of it has been more extraordinary than that of the 
gramophone in earlier years. Its popularity has affected the gramo- 
phone market, and cut into attendance at cinemas and churches. 
The immediate result has been to encourage the spending of spare 
time in the home, but it is too early as yet to give any con- 
clusive appraisal of its effect on the recreational life of the people. 


PHYSICAL RECREATION 


Recreational activities which require physical exertion obviously 
make less appeal to industrial workers than, for example, to office 
workers, the middle-class small tradesmen, those engaged in 
business, and others of that type. Besides, the industrial workers 
have obviously less need of physical exertion for mere exercise. 
There is again the fact that certain forms of physical recreation, 
games of various kinds, permit only a small number of participants. 
Such group games cannot reach the large mass of workers in the 
same way as certain associational activities do — attendance at 





2 G. E. Bevans : How Working Men Spend their Spare Time. New York, 
The Author, 1913. 97 pp. 
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meetings, theatres, cinemas, and the like. There is also the fact 
that opportunities for physical recreation have been up to the pres- 
ent relatively limited in the large industrial cities. It is not to be 
expected that industrial workers in the crowded centres of the 
city can spend either the time or the money necessary to go to 
and come back from the golf course several miles out in the suburbs, 
to say nothing of the expensive equipment necessary. 

Two developments have extended the workers’ opportunities 
for outdoor recreation, most of which is physical in character and 
productive of good health. These are the developments in rapid 
transit, and the wide distribution of the automobile in the United 
States, maue possible by a steady relative decrease in price. Rapid 
transit, as a feature of city development, has, for instance, made 
accessible to the industrial worker the numerous amusement 
and recreation parks maintained in connection with some American 
cities — Interstate Park and Coney Island, for example, in New 
York, and the numerous varieties of Luna Parks near the larger 
cities. Rapid transit has helped to bridge the gap between 
the larger city and its smaller satellites and intervening suburbs. 

As regards the automobile, the {United States Bureau of Public 
Roads reports that in 1923 there were in use over 13,457,000 pas- 
senger automobiles, as compared with 10,960,000 in 1922. With 
the extension of the use of the automobile, it is safe to say that 
there are not many families of skilled workers, at least, now in 
the United States, which do not have their car. A large share of 
the output of the Ford Motor Company reaches the better paid 
industrial worker and the farmer, Thousands of used cars of other 
makes also come into the hands of this group. This widening of 
the opportunities of transport has und subtedly made it possible 
for much of the industrial population to enjoy the pleasures of 
the open country spaces. ‘ 

The various forms, and relative popularity of certain types of 
facilities supplied by American industrial establishments, may be 
gauged from the statement on the next page based on the Federal 
investigation of 1916-1917 already .cited, and the questionnaires 
sent out by the Washington Branch of the International Labour 
Office. (These data are not comparable with each other but show 
ateach date merely the relative frequency of the different activ- 
ities. Only a limited number of establishments replied to the 
questionnaires sent out in 1921 and 1923.) 

Athletics are an exceedingly common feature of American 
recreation. The Amateur Athletic Union organises annually many 
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PHYSICAL RECREATIONAL FACILITIES SUPPLIED BY EMPLOYERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 1916-1917, 1921, AND 1923 











1916-1917 1921 1923 
Number of establishments 431 104 55 
Number of employees 1,862,000 | 397,000 143,000 2 
Facilities or activities : 
Club houses or rooms 137 92 25 
Gymnasiums 52 29 9 
Baseball clubs 152 80 18 
Tennis courts 89 53 5 
Bowling alleys 63 26 ll 
Swimming pools 41 15 3 




















1 44 establishments. 2 34 establishments. 


gymnastic meetings which are participated in by over 5,000,000 
people, most of whom are city workers, both industrial and clerical 
staffs. The American Gymnastic Union, also known as the “ Turn- 
ers”’, comprising nearly 200 societies, reported a membership of 
over 70,000 in 1919, of whom 38,000 regularly participated in 
the gymnastic schools of the society. In 1922, out of 505 cities, 
137 reported some form of industrial athletics. The City of Mil- 
waukee, for example, with an all-the-year-round athletic pro- 
gramme, organised the following sports in 1922-1923 : 58 outdoor 
baseball leagues ; 4 track and field meetings ; 66 football leagues 
with 316 teams and 600 entrants; 4 swimming and canoe meet- 
ings ; 5.skating meetings with 8 teams; 1 hockey league with 
31 teams ; 7 basketball leagues with 61 teams ; 4 indoor baseball 
leagues with 1,250 teams ; and a soccer league of 4 teams. 
Organised outdoor athletics, and inter-company and other 
competitions, are arranged by various industrial firms from time 
to time. Many employers provide country clubs or camps for their 
workers where they spend their vacations and their week-ends. 
Of 431 establishments included in the survey of |the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics, 219 establishments reported outdoor recreation 
facilities — baseball grounds, tennis courts, athletic fields, and 
outings for their employees. In the more limited survey of 1921, 
by the Washington Branch of the International Labour Office, 
from one-half to four-fifths of the 159 establishments had all or some 
of these facilities; the proportion in 1923 was somewhat smaller. 
The most popular sport is the national game of baseball. Base- 
ball is reported as the important activity in 152 establishments 
employing roughly 816,000 persons, in the Federal welfare survey. 
In 1921, 80 of 159 establishments canvassed by the Washington 
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Branch of the International Labour Office, and 18 of 55 in 1923, 
reported baseball as an important activity. Inter-company 
leagues are occasionally formed. Tennis, basketball, golf,and hockey 
are chiefly patronised by office workers. The time necessary for 
golf more or less prohibits that game to the industrial worker. 

Another widely used form of recreation, and usually the first 
attempted in American cities in any organised programme of 
municipal recreation, is swimming. Each city, judging from 
reports in 1922, provides on the average two or more pools, two 
bathing beaches, and three or more public baths. A certain num- 
ber of industrial establishments also provide baths and swimming 
pools for the use of their staffs. 

A sport that has become popular in some cities is horse-shoe 
pitching. This may be something of a fad, and is not necessarily 
te be taken as wholly typical. Numerous courts have been pro- 
vided, especially in Cleveland and Minneapolis, and several tour- 
naments, and even an inter-State contest, have been held. 

The relative popularity of certain sports among employees 
in shops and stores is brought out by the replies to a questionnaire 
recently circulated by the Playground and Recreation Association 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pensylvania, in an effort to determine what spare 
time activities were chiefly desired. The following list compiled 
from the replies indicates very clearly the preference for physical 
recreational activities : 


Baseball 548 Cooking 97 
Dancing 504 Golf 91 
Swimming 484 Glee Club 89 
Skating 331 Dramatic playing 89 
Bowling 325 Millinery 79 
Basketball 309 ~=Volley ball 79 
Tennis 238 = Girls’ club work 69 
Corrective gymnasium 238 Basketry 56 
Hiking 237 Boys’ club work 34 
Social club 211 Social hygiene ~ 32 
Dressmaking 210 Pottery 30 
First-aid 166 Dramatic study 27 
Singing club 160 Track and field 11 
Costume designing 153 — All others . 29 


Ukelele club 121 





To the general group of physical recreations there may be added, 
though admittedly on the border line of social activities, pool, 
billiards, and bowling. These games are among the most impor- 





1 The Playground, Sept. 1923, p. 356. 
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tant commercial recreations and are popular among both indus- 
trial workers and office clerks. Bowling alleys have to a large 
measure come to equal in popularity pool and billiards and 
constitute now a widespread form of ‘evening entertainment. 
For example, there are in the City of Washington (popu- 
lation 437,571 in 1920) 117 establishments with 588 pool and 
billiard tables and 17 establishments with 183 bowling alleys. 
In addition to these licensed pool and billiard tables and bowling 
alleys, many of the churches, community centres, and club houses, 
as well as the Young Men’s Christian Association, have both pool 
and billiard tables, and bowling alleys, the number of which is 
unrecorded. 


CULTURAL AND Socrat ACTIVITIES 


The direction which leisure activities of this character assume 
is pre-eminently a matter of free choice. The working man in the 
United States directs his own social and cultural leisure time, and 
would resent any outside interference. His attitude in this matter 
is well understood and concurred in by the employers. 

Many employing establishments have interested themselves 
in this matter only to the extent of putting at the disposal of their 
staff such facilities as rest and recreation rooms, club houses, and 
auditoriums where lectures may be given, moving pictures shown, 
and musical gatherings held. In the larger cities, many employers 
refrain from any interference in the amusements of the workers, 
recognising the dangers and pitfalls of paternalism. 

The masses of the workers who live in the crowded city general- 
ly resort to the small local theatre, the dance hall, and the 
cinema. Social life outside the family has also found its expression 
in various forms of lodges or secret society organisations. social 
clubs, political societies, and the trade union. 

The fraternal lodge or friendly society is an organisation with 
benefit funds, a certain amount of ritual, semi-religious in char- 
acter, and supplemented by social activities of various kinds: 
suppers, dinners with speech-making, dances, illustrated lectures 
and special moving picture exhibitions. These lodges attract par- 
ticularly the native American worker, although the immigrant 
worker after a few years of his stay enters into their activities. 
The estimated membership of seven of the more important organi- 
sations in the United States, practically all of which is drawn 
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from the ranks of workers and small tradesmen, is given as over 
5,816,0002. 

Social clubs are more in the nature of institutions organised 
for special occasions. Membership is shifting ; they may be formed 
to give some special entertainment and when that purpose has 
been fulfilled they cease. They are organised primarily among 
the younger unmarried workers, and tend to disintegrate as their 
members grow older and marry. Employers interested in -voca- 
tional recreation have utilised the craving for social intercourse 
typified in these clubs ; over one-half of the establishments covered 
by the Federal survey of 1916-1917 reported entertainment, either 
indoor or outdoor, or club work among employees contributed to 
in some degree by the establishment. 

The political club as a form of social activity is important in 
the more populous wards of the larger cities. “ Political clubs are 
of course often groups whose purpose is to make some sort of per- 
sonal gain out of political action. This gives a commercial char- 
acter to the group. On the other hand, this is a realistic note 
that all can understand. It is a plain question of advantages to 
be gained. The political club member’s desire for aggrandisement 
is nothing he conceals. The point of view is too common to be 
ashamed of. And in the meantime pleasant friendships are made, 
good times are enjoyed and an esprit de corps developed that often 
overrides its original bounds and results in a wider outlook.? ” 

A certain amount of social life also centres about the trade 
union. Those who spend most of their spare time in this way are 
obviously the officers of the organisation, and form no large pro- 
portion of the total membership. The meetings of the union, 
however, offer a certain amount of social life and frequently, in 
connection with the meetings, illustrated lectures and talks are 
given, and social dinners, smokers, etc., are often organised. 

The so-called “ Labour Temples ” do not fit into the recrea- 
tional scheme for workers to any great extent at present, but a 
movement in that direction is developing. They are buildings 
owned or leased by the labour bodies in various cities, and used 
as the headquarters of all affiliated labour organisations. There is 
little information available regarding these temples, either statis- 





1 These include the Eagles, Knights of Pythias, Modern Woodmen (3 groups), 
Odd Fellows, and United Workmen. (The World Almanac, 1924, pp. 209-221. 
New York.) 

* M. K. Suuxnovitron : The City Worker’s World in America, pp. 19-20. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1917. 
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tical or general, but a rough estimate places their number between 
300 and 400. As a general rule these buildings are used as offices 
for the trade union officials and meeting places for the unions. 
They are practically all equipped with some apparatus for the 
passing of leisure hours, such as bowling alleys, pool and billiard 
tables, and card and other game tables. It is in the far west, on 
the Pacific Coast, that the movement to utilise these buildings 
extensively for recreational and social activities is most apparent. 
In Portland, Oregon, the Labour Temple is equipped with a large 
auditorium, where lectures and other educational and entertain- 
ment features are given regularly for the worker audience. General 
dancing is held twice a week during the evening. In Los Angeles 
practically the same programme is followed out, and it is probable . 
that this system will be introduced in other Labour Temples having 
the necessary room or rooms for this purpose. 

In many cities of the United States a type of wage-earners’ 
organisation called “ The Mechanics’ Institute” has been in exis- 
tence for a long time. Thus, the one in Boston, Mass., was created 
in 1795 and is still in operation ; there are also Institutes in New 
York City, San Francisco, Worcester, Mass., Chicago, Ill., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and other cities. These organisations have for their 
general purpose the promotion of the welfare of those engaged 
in the mechanical arts as apprentices, journeymen, etc., by afford- 
ing them opportunities for ‘securing instruction in various 
crafts and industries, e.g. through systems of lectures, etc.; prac- 
tically all of the Institutes maintain a library whose principal 
function is to provide literature on technological subjects, though, 
as a matter of fact, many of them also provide works of general 
literature, including fiction. Thus the library of the Mechanics’ 
Institute of San Francisco had in 1922 over 84,000 volumes with 
4,000 names on the list of those authorised to obtain books for 
home reading. In addition to the strictly educational features of 
these institutes, considerable effort is made to provide a meeting 
place for social gatherings, such as concerts and similar entertain- 
ments, rooms for chess, checkers, etc. Some of the institutes now 
possess substantial endowments and property of considerable 
value. The institutes are usually managed and their property 
held in the name of a board of trustees. 

Commercial interests, however, still continue to meet‘the great- 
est part of the demand for amusement. The theatre, cinema, 
and dance hall still reach the largest number of workers. The 
numerous amusement parks in a large number of cities make 
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their appeal to thousands. Coney Island, New York, is the most 
conspicuous, with its ferris wheels, merry-go-rounds, freak slides, 
eccentric games, cinemas, refreshment booths and the like. 

The share of the community in the field of amusements of this 
character consists partly in the provision of parks and open spaces 
and partly in opening up its schools as evening centres for such 
activities as night schools, lectures, entertainments, concerts, 
society meetings, civic gatherings, athletics and active games, 
folk dancing, clubs, social dancing, parties and reading clubs. 
The public parks have their open-air band concerts. There is 
scarcely a city in America which has not its local organised band. 
Some cities have established, in addition to the school centres, 
club houses, as for example, Chicago, Lllinois, where various com- 
munity activities are carried on. 


THE EpvucaTIONAL USE OF SPARE TIME 


The opportunities afforded the working man for using his spare 
time profitably for further education have greatly increased in 
the last two years. There has been a wide extension of evening use 
of schools, organisation of Americanisation classes, development of 
vocational training in schools established by employers, and, 
finally, the evolution of workers’ education. To these institutions 
should be added that of the public library, which has been a 
useful instrument in supporting these movements. 

The Public Library is an important feature of American life. 
The American Library Association reported for 1923 a total of 
3,960 public libraries in the country. This does not include, of 
course, the hundreds that are maintained by employing establish- 
ments, banking institutions, business schools and technical insti- 
tutions of various kinds. The public libraries alone are estimated 
to serve a population of nearly 104,000,000. They are widely 
dispersed, and the average number of persons served from each 
library ranges from a minimum of.approximately 8,000 in the New 
England State to about 61,000 in the East South Central region. 
The greatest density of libraries is found in the State of Vermont, 
which has a public library for each 3,865 persons in the State. 

Many employers have made systematic attempts to improve 
the general intellectual condition of their employees and to provide 
opportunities for those who have gone to work early in life and 
lost the chance to secure an education. This educational work 
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takes the form of providing libraries and reading rooms, and con- 
ducting classes and lectures‘. Some idea of the proportion of 
American companies engaged in this work may be obtained from 


the following figures : 


COMPANY LIBRARIES AND EDUCATIONAL WORK BY 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, 
1916-1917, 1921, anp 1923 





Number of | wumber Eetetihments spesting 
esta blish- p 
ments General Vocati 
covered by | employees educational ren moe 
enquiry work ining 











1916-1917 431 1,662,000! —s — 
1921 104 397,000 80 
1923 55 143,000° 8 





























1 424 establishments. 
® Not reported. 
3% 34 establishments. 


The size of the libraries maintained by plants ranges from a few 
shelves of books up to several thousand. In the survey of welfare 
work made by the State of Pensylvania in 1923, the number of 
volumes in each library varied from 25 to 6,000. The Federal 
Survey of 1916-1917 reports one library of 25,000 volumes, and 
another of 45,000. In many cases, the companies merely maintain 
branches of public libraries in connection with their plant. These 
books are usually made available in the office, recreation room, 
lunch room, or rest rooms of the establishment. Some firms pro- 
vide purely technical libraries, comprising books on technical, 
commercial, and educational subjects, as well as technical maga- 
zines. One large firm reports that a librarian is engaged to list 
each week articles in all periodicals along the line of work of the 
company. This list is sent to the different departments, and the 
employees note what they desire and are then permitted to borrow 
the magazine. This form of organising the work is particularly 
characteristic of banking institutions. 





1 In 1922 the Goodyear Tyre and Rubber Company (13,000 employees) reported 
that 896 of their staff had attended educational courses given by the Company, 
covering such diverse subjects as the following : practice of rubber manufacture, 
economics, business law, factory administration, mechanics, shop mathematics 
and trigonometry, stenography, accounting, salesmanship, arithmetic, penman- 
ship, letter-writing, English, and public speaking. 

7 
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Classes conducted for employees usually follow the general 
lines of the business itself; where a large number of immigrant 
workers are employed, classes in English are a special feature. 
In those establishments which reported on the matter in the 
1916-1917 survey, it was found that approximately five per cent. 
of the entire number employed attended these various classes. 

There are also technical and vocational education schools, 
commercial and accounting schools, and many employers co- 
operate with the public school system, providing a combination 
of their apprenticeship system with the work of the high schools. 

What the working man himself is doing along this line is demon- 
strated in the workers’ education movement, which is now about 
five years old. Schools have been organised under the auspices 
of central labour unions, local unions, national or international 
(United States and Canada) unions, State federations of labour, 
and others. The supporting funds come from the union membership 
and school membership is made up for the most part of those in 
the union and over 30 years of age. The women are rarely attracted 
to these classes. Meetings are held in the evening and on Saturday 
and Sunday. The total enrolment in 23 workers’ schools reported 
in 1921 was 4,670. The present enrolment in 60 such schools is 
estimated at 30,000. The number reached by the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau itself, if those reached by extension lectures, debates 
and forum discussions are included, would be as high as 127,000?. 

The movement is still in its formative stages. Addressing the 
Workers’ Education Bureau Convention in April 1923, Mr. Gom- 
pers said : “ It is far from adequate. It is just a beginning. But if 
it is a sound beginning, asure and true foundation, we may look 
upon the achievement with something of pride and we may look 
to the future with something of confidence and hope?.”’ 


CoNCLUSION 


The above is a description of some of the agencies and oppor 
tunities for recreation at the. disposal of American workers. 
Several activities have obviously been omitted or touched upon 
here only slightly, as, for example, the University Extension move- 
ment, the development of the Little Theatre movement (an attempt 





1Monthly Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 6, June 1921, p. 186; Workers’ Epvu- 
CATION BuREAU : Miscellaneous pamphlets, and Report of the Executive Committee 
to the Third Annual Convention, New York City, 15 April 1923, p. 14. 


2 The American Federationist, May 1923. 
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to encourage amateur work and production), and other forms 
of recreation. Only to.a limited extent has this account been a 
direct analysis of the actual activities and pleasures themselves 
indulged in by the worker. The consequence may have been to 
paint too bright a picture, particularly as no attempt has been 
made at any appraisal of relative values. Facilities for leisure may 
not mean that they are utilised, although it is a fair presumption 
that the facilities and opportunities came in response to an actual 
demand, and certainly in response to a recognised need. 

Numerous facilities for furthering the recreational life of the 
American worker are no doubt still lacking. American railways 
have not been able to reduce their fares sufficiently to permit of 
any extended suburban living for the industrial worker. Only the 
better paid office employee can afford the necessary outlay to live 
in the country and at the same time to work in the large centres 
like Chicago, Philadelphia, and New York. The industrial worker 
must still live and work within the city itself and depend on trams 
and local omnibuses to and from work within the huge city area. 
It is true that some employing companies run special omnibus 
lines for their workers, or have special train services, but the prac- 
tice is very limited. 

Garden cities, small holdings in suburbs, and the provision 
of workers’ dwellings in connection therewith, whether on a co- 
operative or individualistic basis, are still the great exception, but 
on the whole they are gradually increasing innumber. The extent 
to which employers house their workers in industrial communities 
cannot be gone into here, except to say that the practice is limited 
and growing less rather than increasing, a tendency which is gener- 
ally approved. It is only in the isolated mining towns, logging 
camps, or in industries which by their nature must be isolated, 
that the employer actually houses his staff. 

Outdoor recreation camps for employed personnel are gaining 
in popularity. This is particularly true in the cases of shop employ- 
ees in the large cities, and for the office staffs of large employing 
firms and banks. Camp life has become a real part of American 
recreational life. Not only employing companies, but also muni- 
cipalities, are increasingly providing opportunities for camping. 
The whole tendency, in fact, in modern recreation in the United 
States has been in the direction of the outdoor life. 

It is quite obvious from this survey that, apart from what is 
being done by private philanthropic effort, through such organisa- 
tions as the Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
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no official nation-wide policy has been arrived at. The movement 
for the larger and better recreation of the people has developed 
locally and sporadically. It is generally recognised that this is as 
it should be, and that recreation should be individual and spontan- 
eous. At the same time, without in any way interfering with this 
desirable freedom of expression in play activities, there has been 
recognised the need of co-ordinating the numerous and scattered 
efforts in the field of outdoor recreation. The increase in the outdoor 
recreation spirit among the people has emphasised this need. Harking 
back to the precedent of the Country Life Commission in America, 
appointed by President Roosevelt in 1908, President Coolidge on 14 
April announced the appointment of a Federal Commission consisting 
of officials of his Cabinet to further a plan of co-ordination of recrea- 
tional activities. In the words of the President’s statement’, there 
should be promulgated “ a national policy which should not merely 
co-ordinate under federal guidance all activities in behalf of outdoor 
recreation, but also formulate a programme to serve as a guide 
for future action”. The interests of the National Government 
in this matter arise from the fact that it administers the national 
parks and forests, wild-life reserves, and unreserved Government 
domain, which afford the necessary facilities for outdoor recreation. 
The Federal Bureaux concerned are: the National Park Service, 
the Forest Service, the Biological Survey, the Bureau of Fisheries 
in the Department of Commerce, and the Bureaux of Plant Indus- 
try and Public Roads in the Department of Agriculture. There 
are in the States, also, State parks and road departments. State 
conservation commissions, and other similar agencies. The aim 
of the national policy, the President stated, “ must be to try to 
put the chance for out-of-door pleasure, with all that it means, 
within the grasp of the rank and file of our people, the poor man 
as well as the rich man. Country recreation for as many of our 
people as possible should be our objective.” 


APPENDIX 


Statement on the Need of a National Outdoor Recreation 
Policy issued by President Coolidge from the 
White House on 14 April 1924 


Particularly within the last decade, the outdoor spirit among our 
people has increased rapidly. During this period there have been put 
forward projects — federal, municipal, state and private — to expand 





* The full text is given below as an appendix. 
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and conserve through the country our recreational opportunities. It 
is almost idle to emphasize their value to the country. The physical 
vigour, moral strength, and clean simplicity of mind of the American 
people can be immeasurably furthered = the properly developed oppor- 
tunities for the life in the open, afforded by our forests, mountains, 
and water-ways. Life in the open is a great character builder. From 
such life much of the American spirit of freedom springs. Furthering 
the opportunities of all for such life ranks in the general class with edu- 
cation. 

Our aim in this country must be to try to put the chance for out- 
of-door pleasure, with all that it means, within the grasp of the rank 
and file of our people, the poor man as well as the rich man. Country 
recreation for as many of our people as possible should be our objective. 

Though all are concerned in this matter, the lead must be and should 
be taken by the national government. Our national government is 
already concerned in many phases of it, but in an incoherent manner. 
In the administration of national parks, national forests, wild-life 
reserves, and unreserved domain, the government holds almost un- 
limited opportunities for this form of public service. The function of 
the rake: poaecornmastor in the construction of highways, in the study 
of the —— and protection of game Porthos -9 birds and fish, has 
a very decided bearing upon the recreational facilities open to our people. 
At present outdoor recreation is fostered by State, municipal and 
——_ agencies and federal bureaus — the National Park Service, the 

orest Service, the Biological Survey, the Bureaux of Fisheries, Plant 
Industry, Public Roads, and others. There are State parks in many 
of the States, State roads, State conservation commissions, and other 
like agencies. There are also many civilian organisations that impinge 
on this question, for example, the various sportsmen’s associations, 
containing hundreds of thousands of members and spread through every 
State, the camp fire associations, the boy and girl scouts, the conser- 
vation groups, and thousands of others. In order to handle this matter 
properly, to adjust the widely separated viewpoints and interlock the 
interests concerned efficiently, there should be a definite and clearly 
prescribed national policy. The whole matter, being nation-wide in 
its scope, demands such handling. The object to be secured should 
therefore be to promulgate a national policy which should not merely co- 
ordinate under federal guidance activities in behalf of outdoor 
— but also formulate a programme to serve as a guide for future 
action. 

I am asking, therefore, Secretary Weeks, Secretary Work, Secre 
Wallace, Secretary Hoover, and Assistant Secretary Theodore Roosevelt 
to form a committee and to suggest to me how they think such a national 
policy can best be formulated and put into action. 


Resolutions on Community Service adopted at the American 
Federation of Labour Convention held at Portland, 
Oregon, in October 1923 


Whereas, The Community Service work maintained by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America received the tentative 
endorsement of the American Federation of Labour at the Cincinnati 
Convention in 1922; and 
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Whereas, After investigation the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labour at its February 1923 meeting cordially approved 
co-operative relationship between the two organisations and pledged 
its moral support to the leisure time recreational and educational work 
of the Community Service which has as its fine purpose the helping of 
cities and towns to provide adequate physical education in the schools, 
greater park and seeapenel facilities and athletic fields, more com- 
munity centres with opportunities for educational, musical, dramatic 
and art expression and for neighbourhood social gatherings; and 


Whereas, It is aimed through all these means to offset the strain 
and rush of modern life, promote national health and sound citizenship, 
overcome some of the evil effects of present-day machine industry 
and provide a happier, richer community life ; 


Be it Resolve, that the American Federation of Labour at this 1923 
Convention assembled in Portland, Oregon, hereby recognises the 
fundamental importance of this movement in the life of America, cor- 
dially approves the same and urges upon all International Unions, 
central labour bodies and local unions to take the initiative or co- 
operate with other civic bodies in the furthering of Community Recreation 
Programmes, co-operate with the workers of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America and with public recreation officials, 
invite speakers from that Association to their annual and other meet- 
ings and open their official publications to articles on subjects per- 
taining to this general field of activity. 


It is understood that the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America stands ready to help in all of this effort by means of its lit- 
erature, through counsel based upon its seventeen years of experience, 
through its field staff and in other feasible ways. 

















Spare Time in the Country : 


I. An English Experiment in Organisation 


HEREVER the national conscience has been stirred to a sense 

of responsibility for the manual worker’s lack of spare time, 
the industrial worker’s leisure has inevitably claimed attention in 
the first place. And that not only because the relentless demand 
of industrial labour makes an appeal to the imagination and forces 
recognition of the necessity for leisure, nor even wholly as a result 
of the recent reduction of working hours in almost all countries. 
When any outstanding need is first realised it is instinctive to 
attempt to meet it by measures presenting no special difficulty, 
and it seemed a comparatively easy task to assist the intellectual 
life of large groups of industrial workers or to organise facilities 
for their recreation when the co-operation of a firm or industry 
could be invoked to this end. In the country it is more difficult ; 
indeed the starting point is not the same, for the definite period 
of leisure saved for the factory worker and the artisan throughout 
the year by strictly regulated hours of labour is not in question 
here. It is clear that certain facts which govern rural life and 
work pretlude the handling of the country problem as if it were 
identical with that of the industrial workers’ spare time, and it 
would seem essential to consider some of these before attempting 
a record of any of the methods which have been adopted with 
a view to enabling the agricultural worker to make the most of 
his limited leisure. 


CoNDITIONS OF LEISURE IN THE COUNTRY 


First and foremost the amount of free time at the disposal of the 
man or woman on the farm is determined by the season. The 
‘holiday months ’ to which many an urban worker looks forward 
all the year — in most countries counting also on a definite period 
of release from the factory or workshop — are just those when 
the land-worker has least time to call his own. The hay must 
be cut and carried and the harvest must be got in ; food for man 
and beast must be gathered and stored for the general good, but 
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also it is at the harvest season that the countryman earns most 
by his labour. The ‘harvest money’ is counted on to eke out 
the family budget for the year. 

The agricultural wage-earners’s recreations, therefore, need to 
be adjusted seasonally according to the time he may have at his 
command, and no facilities provided will be of real benefit to him 
unless this is taken into account. 

Not only does the uncertain length of an agricultural worker’s 
day fundamentally alter the approach to the question but it entirely 
excludes the consideration of certain measures which some countries 
advocate, and have even introduced, as a means of securing to 
industrial workers a more uninterrupted, enjoyment of their free 
time than is afforded by the generally accepted division of the 
working day with its more or less extended break at noon. There 
can be no question of increasing the farm worker’s leisure time 
by carrying out the day’s work practically in one spell, exclusive 
of a short break at midday. This would be impossible for the 
majority of agricultural workers. The long pause in field work 
at midday is not governed by human convenience, it is the outcome 
of conditions which cannot be fundamentally modified, and it is 
doubtless for this reason that there does not appear to be a wide 
difference in practice between countries having quite dissimilar 
labour systems. The fact that agricultural work still mainly 
depends on draught animals practically forbids the elimination or 
any considerable reduction of the rest period which is necessary 
for them at the midday feeding time, and it is this dependence, 
coupled with the exhausting nature of most of the field work 
actually done by hand, which has, to a large extent, determined 
the length of the customary pause after the morning’s work on 
the farm. In certain European countries, where a large number 
of small farmers work their own land and employ one or at most 
two labourers, the customary working hours and mealtimes of the 
employer govern the length of the break accorded to the worker 
who, as a rule, lives under the farmer’s roof, is boarded by him 
and more or less shares in the family life. 

In agriculture there is no need to guard against regular supple- 
mentary occupations which might defeat the progress already made 
in the reduction of excessively long hours in industrial employment. 
The agricultural labourer is under little temptation to undertake 
additional paid labour at the end of a working day of indeterminate 
length ; in all ccuntries the landworker, who usually relies upon 
the produce of his plot of land, garden or allotment to supplement 
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his wage in cash or kind, tends to devote such time as he is free 
to dispose of to cultivating his land. But this could hardly be 
classed under the head of a spare time recreation in the case of 
the countryman ; rather it is of economic necessity that he thus 
contributes to his family budget by work closely allied to his 
daily routine on the farm, and for the most part garden land, 
whether it be attached to his dwelling or allotted to him at a 
distance from it, is reckoned as forming a part of his remuneration. 
Modern collective agreements almost invariably include an article 
dealing with gardens or allotments in this sense, and the Agricul- 
tural Wages Board and the voluntary conciliation committees 
laying down the basis of employment contracts take note of such 
‘ allowances ’, as they are called on English farms. 

There are other points of difference which must be kept in 
view, notably the fact that in rural areas there cannot be the 
same measure of assistance from employers for recreative schemes 
as in industrial organisations. Add to this the non-existence in 
rural districts of amusements and opportunities of recreation which 
are present in any town, the dispersion of land-workers — at 
varying hours — to their homes more or less distant from the 
farm and each other, and it is clear that leisure schemes for the 
country must be built up on a different basis from those which 
have won success in cities. 

Nevertheless, in spite of or perhaps because of its great difficul- 
ties, the rural aspect of the leisure question is beginning to arouse 
attention. Agriculture remains the largest and the most vital 
industry of many countries, and agriculture is even more than an 
industry, it is a way of life. It is hardly too much to say that 
all peoples recognise today that a vigorous and intelligent rural 
life is the backbone of a nation. Yet because of the lack of educa- 
tional and recreational facilities for rural populations there are 
countries where the most intelligent men and women workers of 
the countryside are forsaking it in ever increasing numbers. 

During the last few years rural workers generally have made 
a demand for a fuller life than they have known in our day and 
there have been earnest attempts in many countries to find a means 
of meeting this demand worthily, and of reviving the creative 
side of the country man and woman in play as in work. 

Although it seems to be generally agreed that the surest fashion 
to combat the shrinkage of the rural population is to add to its 
resources a fair measure of the amusements, the material comforts 
and the opportunities of indulging liberal tastes which hitherto 
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have been more easily attained in large towns or in their immediate 
vicinity, there has been an almost bewildering variety in the 
measures proposed for the betterment of rural conditions. Still, 
some of the schemes devised have already been put to a practical 
test, and while they are in various stages of development a few 
are already on the way to surmount their initial difficulties and 
can show the satisfactory results of co-operation between statutory 
authority and voluntary organisation. 


In Europe generally the unit tends to be the village. An 
examination of the growth of rural leisure schemes in England 
may serve as an example of the progressive expansion which is 
possible when rural development is based upon this unit, bearing 
in mind that here a reduction of hours and the attainment of 
even a comparative uniformity in custom has stimulated the effort 
to find agreement for the better co-ordination of recreational 
opportunities which already exist in the country’. 

The Agricultural Wages Board established under the Corn 
Production Act, 1917, had power to fix minimum wages on a 
basic day’s work? and this led to a definition of the number of 
hours which constitute a working day. For “ ordinary labourers ’’* 
the week was defined as of 50 hours in summer and 48 in winter, 
the labourer remaining free to work such overtime as might seem 
necessary or desirable. This standardising of the amount of time 
which could be required of a farm worker in return for his regular 
wage has proved of permanent value in Great Britain. Although 
the Agricultural Wages Board was abolished in 1921‘, the number 
of hours of work has not as a rule been substantially increased. 
Wages have fallen to a very low figure, but in agreements concluded 
between farmers’ and -workers’ organisations at the voluntary 
conciliation committees, which were set up when the Board ceased 
to exist, the workers have beon keen on maintaining the week 





1 Land-workers in Czechoslovakia, where the traditions are quite dissimilar 
to those of the English worker, are also making more articulate demand for wider 
opportunities of mental improvement and recreation as a consequence of a reduced 
working day. See above, The Use of Spare Time in Czechoslovakia, pp. 879-895. 

2 « Ordinary day’s work of an able-bodied man ’’. 


3 The term used in England for farm workers, exclusive of stock-men and 
carters. 

4 In August 1921 the Agriculture Act of 1920 was repealed, in which legislation 
concerning the Agricultural Wages Board had been embodied. A new Wages 
Board Bill is now under discussion. 
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as it was defined in 1917 and have been, above all, determined 
not to relinquish the Saturday half-holiday which they had already 
won. A 54-hour week is occasionally worked in summer before 
overtime pay begins; but 50 to 52 hours is more general. 


THE NEED FOR ORGANISATION 


There are few English villages which cannot show evidence of 
past endeavours for social progress, and the betterment of rural 
life is in many cases founded on long traditions of friendship and 
loyalty between all classes. In recent years, however, several 
factors have contributed to making more articulate the workers’ 
desire that they themselves should take the leading part in a quick- 
ened movement for better living in the country. The organisa- 
tion of agricultural workers is recognised as one of the factors 
which have definitely determined their attitude, but equally it 
has been the unswerving belief of the pioneers of the rural develop- 
ment movement of the last few years that “the essence of the 
country problem is to find means to enable country men and women 
to help themselves! ’’. 

It is no new thing that there should be village organisations 
responsible for providing the population with some outlet for mental 
and physical energies during leisure time. Outdoor games have 
always made a strong appeal to the English agricultural worker. 
Forty odd years ago the national game of cricket meant as much 
to the village as it does now. Wherever ground was available 
many of the farm labourers went to the cricket field after work and 
might be seen playing so long as the light lasted. There have long 
been cricket and football clubs, village reading and club rooms 
used for recreation, the bell-ringers’ associations, local branches 
of the Friendly Societies, the Mothers’ Union (this last principally 
concerned with what we should now call Infant Welfare) ; most 
of these have existed so long in rural England that we should be 
hard put to it to assign them a date for their birthday. But it 
would not seem that there was any serious and methodical enquiry 
into the provision for rural recreation and social life throughout 
the country until well within this last decade. The growth of 
societies working for rural betterment led to their meeting for 





1 Nationa Councit or Soctan SERVICE : Memorandum on Rural Development, 
with Special Reference to County Organisation. No. 19, 1922. London, Harrison 
and’ Sons, St. Martin’s Lane. 
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consultation in 1916 when twenty of these bodies sent delegates. 
The Rural Organisation Council was the outcome of this meeting ; 
its constitution, adopted in January 1917, states that the object 
of the Council is to improve the conditions of rural life in Great 
Britain, and for this purpose to “federate and secure the harmony 
and co-operation of any subscribing and approved non-party 
Societies or Associations concerned with rural life, while preserving 
their separate individuality and independence, and in particular 
to assist the publicity work and the financial needs of the feder- 
ated societies and associations.”» The next considerable step 
towards better co-ordination of rural effort, both locally and nation- 
ally, was a conference called (in May 1922) by the National 
Council of Social Service, which exists to bring together represen- 
tatives of the principal bodies concerned to promote social well- 
being. The memorandum?! submitted to the conference was 
revised in the light of suggestions put forward by a group of people 
with wide and varied experience of rural work and embodies their 
considered views. Only the broad lines of organisation were 
indicated at this stage but the conference agreed that interchange 
of experience must remain a vital necessity so long as much of 
this work is in an experimental stage. To this end it was recom- 
mended that a standing council on Rural Development should be 
established 2. 

It will be shown that it is wholly with the linking up of organi- 
sations already existing in country districts that this body of 
skilled and accurate observers of village life and activities is con- 
cerned. Recognising that the difficulties of local organisation in 
a scattered rural population must be faced solely on the initiative 
of the working community the help sought from public authorities 
or voluntary bodies has been designed above all to quicken such 
initiative. 


VOLUNTARY SOCIETIES 


Some account of the individual aims and activities of a few 
well-established voluntary societies working in the country must 
necessarily precede any attempt to record their progress or the 





* Memorandum on Rural Development (see preceding note). 

* It was recognised that this Council “ should be closely related to a similar 
body concerned with the corresponding urban movement so that the inter-relation 
of town and country could be emphasised and provision made for the joint con- 
sideration of common problems. ” 
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results either of co-ordination or of the co-operation with public 
authorities which has now for some time been put to a practical 
test. 







Women’s Institutes 









Prominent among such organisations is the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Institutes, which at the end of 1923 included 
2,932 Institutes, as against 2,580 in the previous year. This 
Society has an Executive Committee at headquarters, but the 
development of its general policy is mainly determined by the 
Consultative Council to which each of the county federations sends 
two delegates : up to the end of 1923 each county sent but one repre- 
sentative. 

The financial resources of the National Federation consist of 
affiliation fees, donations to headquarters, funds from County 
Federations and Institutes, interest on the endowment fund, litera- 
ture receipts, Guild of Learners’ subscriptions, and a Treasury 
Grant which was originally made to encourage the effort made by 
the movement to supplement the country’s food resources during 
the war. Since the armistice there has been yearly a progressive 
reduction of this Government grant ; it decreased from £3,941 in 
1922 to £2,160 in 1923 and the Federation looks forward to being 
completely self-supporting in five years’ time’. 

It is nearly nine years since Women’s Institutes — modelled 
on those which Canada has possessed for a quarter of a century — 
began to come into existence more or less all over England and 
Wales*. During the war years, as might be expected from the spe- 
cial circumstances which gave rise to the movement in England, 
the local Institutes aimed at little more than drawing together 
country women of all classes (the wives and mothers especially) 
for the interchange of ideas and for mutual helpfulness, while all 
members were encouraged to develop qualities of invention and 
pride in any work which might contribute to real home-making. 
Domestic qualities and good housewifery were turned to account 
































1 Seventh Annual Report of the National Federation of Women’s Institutes, for 
the year ending 31 December 1923. 

* In Scotland they were established rather later, and are called Scottish Women’s 
Rural Institutes. They received (in November 1922) a sum of £3,000, “ principally 
for organising and propagandist work "’, from the Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
and the Board purposes to continue a yearly grant. During 1923 the Institutes 
were “ run on a more or less autonomous basis”, and the number was steadily 
increasing ; at the close of the year it had reached 340. The process of grouping 
the Institutes in County Federations was also carried out in 1923. (Twelfth 
Report of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, for the year ended 31 December 1923. 
Cmd. 2121. Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office.) 
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to augment the supply: of food in the time of shortage, consequently 
the first district and county exhibitions organised by the Insti- 
tutes tended to show chiefly examples of fruit-preserving, dairy 
produce, bacon-curing, needlework, utility articles from waste, 
etc. Training in home crafts developed from this beginning : 
home dyeing, spinning and weaving, skin-curing and dressing 
(particularly in relation to the making of hand-sewn leather or 
fur gloves), rush and cane basket-work were gradually intro- 
duced, and a Guild of Learners was formed which issues both demon- 
strators’ and learners’ certificates to the members who pass the 
several tests. 
In 1918 a highly successful central Exhibition was organised 
in London and this has been continued annually. 
The activities of the Institutes are many and various alike 
in the educational and social fields, but it is worth note that one 
* of their chief functions is to accustom women to the forms of 
public business and to endeavour so to train them to act in co- 
operation as to enable the local groups to take the initiative in 
obtaining such improvements in village life as they themselves 
desire. 


Village Clubs 


It is not possible to fix even an approximate date for the time 
when village clubs first began to make way in the English 
countryside. They sprang up here and there in favoured villages 
where a site, and perhaps a building, was given, or some hall 
could be lent for club purposes. They were always clubs for men 
and boys, and in most cases the recreation provided was confined 
to the cramped space within their own walls, and in itself lacked 
variety ; since they were but rarely linked up with the sports 
clubs, inevitably a sort of rivalry grew up between them. What 
we know now as the Village Clubs Association had its origin just 
six years ago. At one of the meetings of the Agricultural Club 
in June 1918, the new organisation was actually born, for repre- 
sentatives of landowners, farmers, and labourers present formed 
themselves into a committee on the spot and there and then the 
principles which form the basis of the Village Clubs Association 
were laid down and agreed. Succinctly stated the purpose of its 
founders was to provide opportunity for reasonable recreation, 
for social intercourse, and for mutual development to the rural 
workers, men and women alike. The watchword was, then as 
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now, that the “foundation of all schemes must be reliance on the 
communal spirit ’’. The history of the Village Clubs Association 
supplies evidence that this is no empty profession, for the Council 
has consistently sought to act upon the conviction that “ social 
education has reached a stage from which it is apparent that the 
village community of the twentieth century will be self-governing 
in all its relationships ”’. 

Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, 
as an Association Not for Profit, it is governed by a Council con- 
sisting of not more than 60 members, of whom a majority are 
direct representatives of affiliated clubs. The Council comprises 
representatives of landowners, farmers, and labourers ; its. Vice- 
Presidents are the President of the Workers’ Union, the President 
of the National Farmers’ Union, and the Chairman of the Central 
Landowners’ Association. The President of the National Feder- 
ation of Women’s Institutes is also, ex officio, a Vice-President 
of the Village Clubs Association’s Council in order to secure unity 
of effort and to minimise overlapping in the educational and other 
activities which are common to both organisations. 

The aim of the Association is to establish or to assist in the de- 
velopment of village clubs each of which must conform to the follow- 
ing principles : (a) that it shall be established as a centre of all 
social activities, and of all forms of physical and mental recrea- 
tion ; (b) that it shall be conducted on self-supporting lines and be 
free from the element of patronage; (c) that all inhabitants of 
the village or rural district or community, without distinction 
of class or opinion, and, when practicable, of both sexes, should 
be eligible for membership ; (d) that the entire control should be 
vested in a committee elected either by the members or by the 
members and all persons who would be eligible for membership. 

Any village club which adopts by its rules the principles of 
the Association may apply for affiliation. It is an article of faith 
of the organisers that there is practically no limit to the activities 
of a successful village club, but that the scope of action of each 
community should be left to the discretion of its own committee 
and to the particular circumstances of the village '. 

That the Association is able to supply local committees with 
plans for the conversion of army huts into village halls and the 





1 The Committee formed to establish a Village Clubs Association for the Irish 
Free State have been in communication with the London Office of the V.C. A. 
since last April. 
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free use of a Model Trust Deed drafted under legal advice some- 
what lessens the almost insurmountable difficulties which seem 
to face many villages anxious to build or otherwise provide a suit- 
able hall for social intercourse and recreation }. 

The membership of the Association has been organised as 
follows : (a) foundation members: individuals, or representatives 
of institutions or corporate bodies who are donors of not less than 
£100 ; (6) life members : donors of any sums between five guineas 
and £100 ; (c) annual members, subscribing not less than five shil- 
lings a year; any of these may have the privilege of‘ honorary 
membership of any affiliated club of the Association. As in the 
case of Women’s Institutes, the Development Commission has 
assisted the Association by a grant during the first difficult years 
of its existence ; this is paid annually by the Treasury. 

There are now (May 1924) 529 Clubs affiliated to the Association. 
They are widely and unevenly distributed, and vary, of course, 
as villages themselves vary, in size, scope, and activities. Sixty- 
eight per cent. of them are mixed Clubs, men and women being 
equally members. The remainder have at present a membership 
of men only. Last winter about half the Clubs organised courses 
of lectures. Three-fifths of them have a library, and nearly four- 
fifths have billiard tables. About one-third have cricket and foot- 
ball clubs attached to them. 

Since the termination of the war a certain number of village 
clubs unconnected with the Association have also been started 
under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A., which was in the happy 
position of possessing huts in which to house them, and often had 
equipment as well. The National Council of the Y.M.C.A. 
has handed over the huts and their contents to villages willing 
to bear the cost of re - erection and prepared to pledge themselves 
to run them as Y.M.v.A. Clubs. The management of each 
club is in the hands of a committee, elected by the members, 
which decides the amount of the members’ subscription. As with 
the Association Clubs membership is open to all men and “ where 
suitable arrangements can be made to women also”. That in 





1 In one Welsh county alone 21 village halls for club purposes were adapted 
from army huts in this way within a year, and in some cases the hauling, founda- 
tions, and other incidental work was done free of charge by members of the village 
committees, The committees were assisted by a free loan (repayable over a period 


of years) which is made by the County Recreation Association, on condition that 
a quarter of the cost of the temporary hall is found locally. The Committee must 
provide for the cost of furnishing. (Paper read by Major David Davies, M.P., 
at Village Club Conference, November 1920.) 
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every case the Y.M.C.A. Club has been a valuable asset to the 
social life of the village where it has been established is the record- 
ed opinion of the Department of Adult Education of Nottingham 
University, which in 1923 at the request of the North Midland 
Y. M.C. A. conducted a special enquiry in four counties! which 
present an unusually difficult problem from the point of view of 
educational or social work ?. 


Educational Work 


The principles which underlie the work of the three organi- 
sations just described and the main lines of their respective con- 
stitutions concern the whole rural question so nearly that it has 
seemed advisable to set them out here in some detail. For the 
Institutes and the Clubs provide the principal channels by which 
educational advantages can be brought to the rural population, 
and it is mainly through their agency that facilities are growing 
for indoor and outdoor amusements and for the social intercourse 
of which the young men and women of to-day are unwilling to be 
deprived because they live in the country. 

Foremost in using this machinery are the Workers’ Educational 
Association and the Adult School Movement, and by this means 
the rural side of the Workers’ Educational Association and Adult 
School work has already been considerably extended. It is not 
only that the local bodies can often provide premises for classes and 
lectures, but they are able to interest the people beforehand, they 
have the opportunities of ascertaining what subjects will be most 
appreciated, and they correspond with the county headquarters of 
either association and do some of the local organising. Since 
W.E.A. classes have no local habitation any help of this nature is 
a real contribution to their success, and when the existence of a 
village hall or of any fixed place for meeting enables study circles 
to be formed the resultant quickening of the intellectual life of 
the community eventually tells both on the numbers attending 
tutorial classes and the quality of the work. Such study groups 





1 The report deals with Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, and Leices- 
tershire, and includes the purely agricultural villages and the “‘ mixed villages ” 
where there is a local industry or where part of the population works in a 
neighbouring town. 


* The Y.M.C.A. County Clubs Association has taken the name of the Red 
Triangle Federation of Village Clubs ; it has established also a good many centres 
in the home counties, i.e. those near London. 
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are also a good follow-up to the usual Sunday morning discussions 
and occasional week-end adult schools arranged by groups of 
villages. 

Rural hearers are interested in a surprisingly wide range of 
subjects for classes and lectures. Historical fact and principle, 
and that not confined to their own country, would seem to take 
first place with the men, and a Women’s Institute in a pre-eminently 
agricultural county writes : “ The women are especially fond of 
lectures on foreign countries, with lantern illustrations when 
possible. ”” Geography and English literature tend to be the second 
favourites ; not so long ago that agricultural villages of 300 to 
500 inhabitants should support a University tutorial class on lit- 
erature (three years’ course) would have seemed a remarkable phe- 
nomenon. After these biography, natural science, Local Govern- 
ment, elementary economics, education, French, music and sing- 
ing, moral and social welfare, wages and prices, the history of 
their own country, and the evolution of the home seem to be the 
most popular of the subjects for lectures or study, and almost 
in the order cited. 

The greater the difficulties to overcome the keener are the people 
who come to such classes. In East Yorkshire, part of a northern 
county where a rigorous climate and the few roads passable in 
winter over the high moorlands might naturally discourage stu- 
dents whose classes are necessarily held in the evening, a report 
just issued (May 1924) gives the following details. The East 
Yorkshire Extension Scheme “ has provided educational facilities 
in a rural area as scattered as any inthe country”. It is signifi- 
cant that in ten particularly isolated villages “ there is an average 
attendance of about 50 per cent. of the adult population. Without 
advertisement the scheme has extended rapidly ; when a lecturer 
has begun a course in one village, the next has heard of it and 
within a few days we have received a request for a lecturer. ” 
Yet there is room for much more pioneer work in education which 
would prepare the ground for the W.E.A. tutorial classes in villages 
which as yet could hardly profit by them. A recent report of the 
Adult Education Committee! on rural areas emphasises the impor- 
tance of preserving and extending what has hitherto been done 
by voluntary associations and records the opinion that it merits 
state aid. 





1 AputtT EpucaTIon ComMMiITTEeEE : The Development of Adult Education in 
Rural Areas. Paper No. 3. 
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Acting 


Here and there in remote English villages there have always 
been groups of players in whom the instinct for and love of acting 
seemed innate. But in the last five or six years there has been a 
remarkable response throughout the country districts to the efforts 
of two societies which are doing valuable work in the education 
of the people through the drama’. The British Drama League was 
started with the object of promoting dramatic work both in towns 
and villages, and out of the 340 societies affiliated to the League 
there are approximately 150 villages societies. That this does 
not by any means represent |the number of such societies is 
proved by the experience of the Village Drama Society, which has 
been in touch with 1,500 villages all over the country, and finds 
its work “ growing and widening out in every direction, fresh 
avenues opening before it every year ’”’ to an extent which has 
exceeded the expectations of the most sanguine. The great value 
of the drama to inhabitants of country villages has been amply 
proved in the course of a few years’ experiment. It is generally 
admitted that one of the greatest needs of the country is oppor- 
tunity for self-education after school life is over, and it is possible 
to do much in supplying this through a well-organised dramatic 
society, which, if it is to live, must strive to develop the talents 
of each member to the utmost. Loyalty, the spirit of co-operation 
and a readiness to accept criticism are the qualities essential to 
association for such an end, and when each member — young or 
old — stands upon the merit of his talent all degrees of education 
are necessarily on equal terms. Aside from drawing out the latent 
dramatic instinct of the people taking part in the plays, the village 
audience gains a knowledge of literature in the way of recreation. 
The countryman is shrewd enough to appreciate what is good and 
to reject trashy productions, and there is a lack of self-consciousness 
in village actors which gives them courage to attempt the best 
type of drama ; a remarkable number of village acting groups give 
performances of Shakespeare plays. Speaking generally their 





1 Educational also are the much prized occasional performances of the Arts 
League of Service, a group of professional actors and actresses who visit villages 
as well as towns. In addition to their stage work the League’s members erect 
their travelling theatre with their own hands and themselves handle the baggage 
and stage properties conveyed in the car which carries the company from place 
to place. 
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preferences seem to lie in the direction of the stirring type of drama 
alternating with religious plays ; when they get away from these 
they turn to broad comedy or farce. It is noted by those working 
with these dramatic societies that the actors’ memories are reten- 
tive ; parts once learned are never forgotten, so that gradually 
a repertory is built up — gradually, for the rural mind takes hold 
slowly although its grip is genuine enough. 

So far there has not been much interchange of plays between 
villages except where there have long been local-groups who have 
won fame outside their own county'. - But a movement is now on 
foot to organise dramatic competitions and festivals. Both the 
British Drama League and the Village Drama Society have ‘ cos- 
tume cupboards ’ and issue detailed catalogues of every costume 
that these contain. A very small charge is made for the loan of 
dresses, etc. Each society also has a lending library of plays. 
Both are self-supporting, by means of members’ subscriptions, 
payment for hire of dresses and plays, etc., neither having any grant 
from public authorities. The Village Drama Society sends trainers 
to villages requiring help and a minimum fee of 10s. per play 
produced is charged for a trainer’s services in addition to travel- 
ling expenses and hospitality when necessary. For this modest 
charge, which goes to the general fund of the Society, the trainer, 
a voluntary worker, will give a minimum of six rehearsals. 


Music 


Musical competition festivals have played a real part in 
country life for many years. It is 40 years since their inception 
although it was only in 1919 that the British Federation of Musical 
Competition Festivals was incorporated to provide the necessary 
organisation and administration for the growing number of festi- 
vals ; in Great Britain alone upwards of 180 of these are held 
annually and the movement has begun to extend in the Dominions. 
By the Federation machinery all competitive festivals, large or 
small, can have advice as to organisation, the choice of music, 
of adjudicators and in other matters which arise in connection 
with musical gatherings. The formation of choral societies in 
villages, as in clubs and factories, is a direct result of the festival 





1 The Cotswold Players in Gloucestershire and the Grasmere Yearly Players 
in the North Country are notable exceptions ; they make successful tours and 
invite other groups to visit them at their headquarters. 
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movement ; hundreds of such choirs owe their existence to the 
stimulus of having something to work for, and those who under- 
take the arduous work of training them greatly value the advice 
and assistance they can obtain at the county headquarters of the 
Federation. Country competitions as a rule attract from 400 to 
500 competitors and are usually organised by committees repre- 
sentative of musicians, school-teachers, village clubs and insti- 
tutes, and local choirs. The County Festival brings a large number 
of people together and is at the same time a musical event and an 
occasion of social significance for all the countryside. The artistic 
level of the work at these meetings is far higher than might be 
expected ; a leading musical critic writes of a recent County Festival : 
“ At the concert we listened to a chorus composed of choirs from 
the Women’s Institutes of ten small villages, singing part-songs by 
Brahms and singing them very well . . . conveying the atmosphere 
and singing with good tone.”” The central organisation gives grants 
for the payment of expenses of choirs from the poorer districts, 
so no competitors need be excluded. The general cost of compe- 
titions is met by (a) private subscription, (b) payment of a small 
entrance fee by each choir taking part, (c) admission charges for 
the audience ; sometimes the Federation gives a grant to supple- 
ment these resources, but there is a drastic rule forbidding the 
bestowal of money prizes. 

In Wales, now as ever, the people find most of their relaxation 
in musical activities; every village means to compete at the 
Eisteddfod! but it is the love of music inborn in every Welshman 
which keeps alive his sense of song, and whether in town or country 
no organised body can exist without its choir, and no social meeting 
can take place without music. 


Folk Dancing 


The English Folk Dance Society has 37 branches in England 
and most of these are on a county basis and make their chief appeal 
to the young people in the rural areas. Each county is divided into 
districts in which it is the duty of a correspondent or a local com- 
mittee to organise classes and encourage folk dancing. Teachers 
are not considered competent to instruct unless they hold one of 
the certificates of the Society ; 3,100 persons now hold these cer- 
tificates. Grants may be made to assist villages in meeting the 





1 Congress of Welsh Bards or Minstrels. 
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fee and travelling expenses of instructors, but in no case does the 
Society bear the whole cost of the class. County and other compe- 
titions are organised on the lines of the Musical Festivals and 
often these two Societies combine for the purpose. Some counties 
have held open-air festivals at which general dancing formed the 
main part of the programme. There is great enthusiasm for folk 
dancing in some counties and, curiously enough, not necessarily 
in neighbouring ones. On the whole it is the essentially agricultural 
counties which are keenest, but in the Midlands and the North of 
England it is firmly established in the industrial villages. At the 
outset a very human trait delayed its introduction in the West 
Country : folk dances were still danced by the old people and were 
despised by the young ones accordingly. But that phase is long 
past. 


Pusuiic LIBRARIES 


So far we have not endeavoured to trace anything beyond 
the part played by voluntary societies in stimulating the active 
development of village life, but the real significance of the movement 
in the United Kingdom lies in the steady progress which has been 
made in a methodical attempt to co-ordinate these and other 
rural activities and to provide an organisation which will utilise 
to the best advantage the resources of public authorities and 
voluntary bodies throughout the country. Even before the 
co-ordination movement had gathered momentum one example 
of co-operation had signally proved its value over a period of years. 
Initiated in the big cities it spread to the rural districts, where the 
policy of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, taken in conjunc- 
tion with and complementary to the Public Libraries Acts, 
has made Public Library Service a living thing even in remote 
villages of purely agricultural counties. ; 

The first experimental stage, when vast sums were absorbed 
in putting up magnificent buildings to house libraries, has made 
way for a system which has fully justified itself in practice, more 
particularly in rural areas, and is being largely developed not only 





1 1892 to 1919. Amendments in the 1919 Act, which has made possible the 
rapid growth of the County Library policy, gave power to County Councils to 
adopt the Public Libraries Act by resolution for the whole or part of their county. 
The limitation of the amount of the library rate which might be imposed was 
removed and when County Councils adopt the Act they may borrow for the purpose 
of financing the county scheme. 
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in England, Wales, and Scotland, but also in Ireland. In this 
system the county is taken as the unit, and in the town most 
convenient for the distribution of books a Repository is established 
from which the books are sent out by rail, motor-van, or otherwise, 
principally to village schools, but also to clubs or institutes, which 
act as “ centres” from which readers obtain books. In Ireland 
co-operative societies are also used as centres. The County 
Librarian does not need any considerable amount of space, for it 
is his main object to keep his stock in circulation. Money which 
in the old days went into building or salaries can now be spent 
on books and the simple machinery of distribution. The Library 
Committee of the County Education Authority (representative 
of all the public educational bodies) helps the County Librarian 
in the administration of the scheme, and, from the first, appoints 
sub-committees to choose the books, and watch over the finances. 
The Trust bears the whole expense of the scheme for two years 
in the faith that it will be proved both necessary and workable 
before this time is over, and that the County will be eager to 
maintain it out of public funds'. When this is so, the Trust 
makes a gift of the equipment, i.e books, shelving, office furniture, 
and the travelling book-boxes, but in case of refusal to continue 
it would resume possession of all this equipment for use elsewhere. 
At the end of 1923, fifty counties in Great Britain and Ireland 
had the scheme at work, and nine more were on the point of start- 
ing it, having already secured the promise of a grant®. Some 
idea of the extent and usefulness of the work may perhaps be 
conveyed by examples given below of the library service in four 
essentially agricultural counties (Buckinghamshire, Gloucestershire, 
Somersetshire, and Wiltshire). The figures are taken from the 
table of Statistics of County Rural Libraries for 1923°. 


Total population Number Stock Sesues 
of area served of centres of books 
236,209 294 22,691 155,414 
273,425 412 22,098 180,025 
299,776 293 17,787 98,705 
165,000 284 20,170 120,096 





1 The Trust will not undertake the initial organisation and equipment unless 
the County Council has already adopted the Public Libraries Acts. Every year 
an increasing number of village organisations send resolutions to their county 
authority requesting that the Acts may be adopted. 

* England 21 counties ; Scotland 23 ; Wales 8; Ireland 7 ; making up a total 
of 59. 

* Report on the Public Library System of Great Britain and Ireland, 1921-1928, 
published by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees. Edinburgh, University 
Press, 1924. 
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Those who have had experience of small, stagnant village 
libraries welcome the quickening influence of frequently renewed 
mental pabulum, while the opportunity of assisting the tutorial 
classes ‘work by obtaining some of the books needed by students 
is a real boon to the Workers’ Educational Association. 


RvurAaL Community CouUuNCcILS 


The increase of clubs and institutes, such as are described 
above, has undoubtedly been among the causes in developing a 
social spirit in many out-of-the-way country places, but the chief 
cause is the result of democratic thinking on the part of the rural 
populations. This commonly expresses itself at the outset in 
the formation of some sort of village council or committee. The 
village committee, under various names, and generally more or 
less informally, assumes the task of co-ordinating the activities 
which have been hitherto carried on in the village in more or less 
haphazard fashion. Representatives of the Parish Council’, 
athletic associations, and groups of persons interested in this or 
that form of education or recreation for adults or young people, 
naturally form the nucleus of such a committee, which is inevitably 
expanded as other activities grow. 

But even when this first step in co-operation has been signally 
successful, it has been found that the best educational and recrea- 
tional movements cannot be sustained for any length of time 
without the help of some wider form of organisation. For the 
better utilisation of existing educational and recreational facilities 
the various well-established local associations find that they save 
both time and money when a group of villages have agreed that 
their representatives should meet, consult, and act together. 
Corporate action enables them to pool their information and joint 
schemes relieve the financial strain on particular committees in 
such matters as the fees and transport of lecturers, lantern slides, 
travelling cinemas, etc. The next step has been the formation 





1 Parish Councils are Local Government bodies elected by voters within the 
area of a rural parish ; they levy local rates, possess borrowing powers, acquire 
land by agreement, etc., and among their many duties are responsible “ for the 
holding or management ”’ of allotments and recreation grounds for the benefit 
of the inhabitants. Parish Councillors may be either men or women. The Councils 
were first constituted by the Local Government Act, 1894, as a measure for de- 
centralisation of County Council ‘work. The powers of Parish Councils have 
been considerably enlarged by amending Acts, 1894 to 1921. 
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of county Rural Community Councils or Committees on lines 
suggested by the National Council of Social Service, and these bodies 
aim at establishing close co-operation between the County Council 
and voluntary agencies which are either actively advancing the 
development of educational and recreational facilities or promoting 
the health and welfare of the rural community in the county as 
a whole. The suggestions for county organisation were based on 
the experience of the County of Oxford, where such a council 
had successfully been at work for two years before the National 
Council of Social Service made their proposals, but the co-ordination 
schemes of the Rural Community Councils have made great strides 
jn the years which have elapsed since Oxfordshire led the way 
in 1920. Some form of these Councils exists now in eleven counties, 
and the question of their formation is being considered in others. 
No two are formed on exactly the same lines, or are developing 
in exactly the same way: for instance on some the agricultural 
unions (labourers, farmers, landowners) are represented, on others 
not!; one is specially interested in the development of adult educa- 
tion, another is chiefly concerned with housing, a third with organ- 
ising the health services, and soon. The same main principle, 
however, underlies them all: they are consultative committees 
which include representatives of both voluntary and statutory 
authorities in the area. The differences are as to the particular 
voluntary bodies or Committees of the County Council included, 
and all of them give a large share of their attention to the encourage- 
ment of rural recreation?. 

The villages also show considerable individuality in the way 
they attack their problem of local organisation, as well as in their 
attitude to the linking-up movement. In some cases it has been 
the village committees which have pressed for support from the 
county, in others social service workers have taken steps to ascertain 
whether county co-ordination would be welcomed. The practical 


i 





1 As a rule the Councils include : (a) representatives appointed by the County 
Council and such of its committees as are especially concerned with education, 
health, and agriculture ; (b) specially qualified individuals or representatives of 
other bodies in the county, such as the Director of Education and the Director 
of Agriculture, or the Agricultural Organiser, representatives of landowners, farmers, 
and agricultural workers ; (c) representatives of voluntary bodies concerned in 
social work (including organisations providing recreation for boys and girls, such 
as Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, or any institutions seeking to train young people 
to use their free time healthfully and well). 

* Travelling organisers of rural, social, and recreational activities are appointed 
for county areas, or for two or more counties combined, and substantial salaries 
(from £500 a year and expenses) are offered to men and women who have the 
capacity, experience, and special qualifications for carrying out this work. 
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result is the same in the end, and active organisation is already 
widening the opportunities of the English rural worker to an 
extent which was undreamed of before the movement for shorter 
working hours and above all the general demand for a weekly 
half-holiday had begun to take effect throughout the country. 

The last few years have seen a rapid development in transport 
facilities for the country. It seems to be the general opinion of 
those who live in close touch with rural communities that the 
motor-bus service does interfere with the social life of villages in 
close proximity to some large town to which there is frequent and 
cheap transport, but on the other hand in pre-eminently rural 
areas it has the great advantage of bringing together people who 
live in isolated villages, and thus makes possible common plans 
for recreation. During the last few years the cinema has been estab- 
lished in most of the industrial villages and lately in some of a 
wholly rural type, while the travelling cinema has even reached 
still more remote districts. Within a few months broadcasting 
has also invaded the country to an incredible extent. Few would 
deny that the travelling cinema and broadcasting have brought 
an added interest into village life. Social workers’ societies were 
quick to recognise this, and do not leave it to the public house 
alone to install the ‘loud speaker’. Y.M.C.A. county depdts 
supply at a moderate charge 6000 feet of film, with all equipment 
and a skilled operator, to any village within the county boundaries ; 
and the last word in modern entertainment is the circular of Barnett 
House! offering wireless for 7s.6d. where an operator must be 
supplied and for 2s.6d. when the village possesses one, with trans- 
port by the rural community motor van at 3d. per mile to any part 
of the county. 


It can hardly be questioned that the evolution of a coherent 
organisation dealing with country welfare as a whole marks a real 
advance towards solving a problem admittedly difficult: i.e. 
how to find means which will enable country men and women to 
formulate their own wishes and face their own responsibilities 
in the matter of betterment of rural life andenvironment. When 
some of the newer voluntary societies started their work the local 
leadership was inevitably assumed by the few who were keen on 





1 Barnett House, Oxford, is a centre of social and educational activities for 
England as a whole and most of the pioneer work in testing the Rural Community 
Council machinery was first carried out in Oxfordshire. 
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demonstrating the usefulness of a particular organisation, but once 
the necessary initiative had been supplied, in most cases the 
responsibility has been loyally and even thankfully handed over 
to the village committee. And the rural worker of the twentieth 
century is neither unable nor unwilling to stand on his own feet 
nor is he altogether unversed in organising. In England thirty 
years of Parish Councils have been educative in committee work 
not only to the councillors themselves but to their electors and 
local critics, and men who were secretaries of cricket and football 
clubs, or, as their fellows in other countries, have held an office 
in the district branch of their Unions, gain a shrewd idea of how 
to work as members of a corporate body. Working women, too, 
have found scope for powers of organisation little suspected by 
their neighbours or by themselves. 

Nevertheless, it should be emphasised that the RuralCommunity 
Councils have only, as yet, made a beginning, and there remain 
thousands of villages where clubs and institutes, educational and 
recreative agencies of all kinds, cannot get a footing, simply because 
there exists no meeting-place for their activities other than the 
public house. The great and crying need is for a ‘ Community 
Hall ’ where the village life may centre ; and but a small proportion 
of country places possess such a building, even of the most modest 
kind. The main difficulty is usually the site ; unless a land-owner 
will give, sell or rent one, no scheme for building can be set on foot, 
even although the village itself is often prepared to make great 
efforts and sacrifices to obtain a permanent place of meeting. Here 
and there generous gifts of both site and buildings have been made, 
and not infrequently the local War Memorial has taken the form 
of a Hall or Institute destined to provide a home for all the social 
activities within the village ; but a country community can hardly 
hope to carry through a building scheme without assistance, and 
many are loath to accept financial assistance from private hands, 
since this might involve some measure of control or establish 
some dominant influence. It is the same story when ground is 
needed for games : unless a village green or a common still exists 
— and few commons survived the Enclosure Acts of the 18th and 
early 19th centuries — usually the cricket teams have to wait 
until the hay has been cut before any matches can be played and 
football has to cease early in the spring in order that the field may 
be laid down for hay. Unless or until some system of credit 
facilities for the acquisition of land for such purposes is provided, 
the dweller in the ‘open country’ is at cruel disadvantage ; 
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while open spaces are maintained for the recreation of the town 
dweller, too often the countryman is unable to secure even the few 
square yards necessary for games. 


CoNCLUSION 


In seeking to record an English experiment in organisation it 
has seemed necessary to guard against too much dependence on 
figures in its presentment. The mere record of the number of 
branches that a society has established, or of the membership 
of such groups, does not tell the whole tale. It has been well said 
that “there are no statistics of the soul ”’, and a desire for a fuller 
life may, and often does, come from a small group and spreads 
outwards, so to speak, until in a widening circle it overcomes the 
mental lethargy of a large area. It is above all the creation and 
cultivation of the community spirit which is the keynote of the 
rural scheme outlined above, and so far as it has attained its end 
it is on the way to prove that co-ordination is the only lasting 
solution of the rural problem, since success in isolated villages 
depends too much on the human factor, and when local leadership 
fails the whole structure which enthusiasm and devotion have 
set up is bound to go to pieces. But when public authorities work 
in conjunction with voluntary committees there seems good ground 
for hope that the movement will survive and expand. 











Alien Workers under Workmen’s 
Compensation Legislation in the United States 


The question of “ equality of treatment for national and foreign 
workers as regards workmen’s compensation for accidents’, which 
is on the Agenda of the Sixth Session of the International Labour 
Conference, was the subject of an article in the May number of the 
Review, which described the position in the British Empire. The 
diversity of treatment which can exist under the laws of a single coun- 
try is illustrated by the following account of the position in the United 
States, where each State has its own legislation on the subject, and 
no two laws are exactly alike. 


ORKMEN’S compensation in the United States is a State 
question, except for employees of the Federal Government 
and persons engaged in inter-State commerce, who are covered 
by a Federal Act. Seamen are under a special Code, chiefly 
Federal, and are not covered by any workmen’s compensation 
legislation at all; and in practically every State agriculture and 
domestic service are excluded from the scope of the compen- 
sation laws. 

In general, compensation may be claimed under Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts or damages may be claimed under the common 
law or under statutory modifications of the common law on employ- 
ers’ liability. As each State has its own laws on the subject, no 
two of them alike, it is not at all easy to determine the exact posi- 
tion of immigrant workers in the United States. Following the 
plan adopted in the article on the British Empire, we propose 
to make a preliminary study of the existing legislation — the 
common law, Employers’ Liability Acts, and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts — and then to consider the special position of aliens 
under these various laws. 


OUTLINE OF ExistTinG LEGISLATION 


Common Law 


In the United States, as in the British Empire, the only means 
available to a worker to obtain compensation for injury as a result 
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of industrial accident was originally an action for damages under 
the common law. This remedy is still open to injured workmen 
on certain conditions. Workers not covered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts (see below, pp. 942-945) can claim damageseither 
at common law or under the statute laws of liability. In the case 
of persons covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, and 
assuming so far as elective Acts are concerned that both employer 
and worker have accepted the Act, the procedure differs according to 
circumstances. 

In certain States the bringing of suits for damages under the 
common law or the liability laws is forbidden absolutely. 

In the other States workers are permitted to sue in certain 
cases, such as injury due to a wilful act, wilful misconduct or gross 
negligence of the employer ; if the employer fails to insure injuries, 
is in default on insurance premiums, has violated the safety laws, 
has illegally employed minors, or charges part of the insurance 
premiums against his workers ; or if the injury causes death. 

In most of the above cases the injured worker has the option 
of either accepting compensation or suing for damages but he 
may not do both. In Washington, West Virginia, and Texas, 
however, a worker may in certain circumstances bring a suit for 
excess damages in addition to receiving compensation. Moreover 
in some of the above cases if suits for damages are permitted some 
or all of the usual common law defences (see below) are abrogated. 

Apart from such statutes the duties of an employer are : (1) 
to employ suitable fellow servants ; (2) to establish and promulgate 
proper rules ; (3) to provide a safe place for work ; (4) to furnish 
safe appliances ; (5) to warn of danger’. 

As in the British Empire, the employer may avail himself of 
certain defences : (a) volenti non fit injuria; under this doctrine 
it is held that a master is not liable for injuries resulting from the 
ordinary risks of employment of which the servant is fully aware ; 
(5) contributory negligence ; there is no liability if the negligence 
of the employee himself is a direct cause of the injury ; (c) common 
employment ; there is no liability if the accident is the result of 
negligence on the part of a fellow servant of the injured employee. 

On the other hand, “ efforts on the part of the employer to 
make his workers insurers for their own safety by the adoption 





1 Burpick, The Law of Torts ; quoted in Ralph H. Biancnarp, Liability and 
Compensation Insurance. 
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of rules or the requirement of contracts releasing the employer 
from liability will in general be discountenanced! ”’. 

At common law an action may be taken for the recovery of 
damages in the case of a breach of duty to a worker resulting in 
an injury. Some duties, says Mr. Lindley D. Clark, “are by stat- 
ute made obligatory upon the employer to such an extent as 
practically to fix his liability in case of injuries entailed by their 
omission?” ; this would be the case, for example, where a standard 
is fixed for the safeguarding of the operations of mining, the pro- 
vision and maintenance of fire escapes, of guards for dangerous 
machinery, etc. 

The principles of the common law are, however, differently 
interpreted in the various States, and State names are given to 
certain applications of them indicative of a locally recognised view 
which is not in accord with the generally accepted construction 
of the law. 

If the workman dies, his dependants have no right of action 
at common law. 


Statutory Modifications of the Common Law 


The common law has been considerably modified by statute. 
Failure to comply with inspection of safety appliance laws is general- 
ly held to constitute negligence per se, and there are statutes 
which abrogate the defences of assumed risks or of contributory 
negligence or both where the employer ignores the law as to safety 
appliances. There have, however, been a considerable number of 
judicial decisions holding that the worker may assume the risks 
of such disobedience of the law by his employer. 

Employer’s Liability Acts, based on the principle of the British 
Act of 1880, exist in many States. Their principal feature is “ the 
abrogation, as to the classes of employees enumerated and under 
the conditions specified, of the defence of Common Employment*”’. 
They make provision for compliance with the common law rules 
that the employer is obliged to supply tools and appliances that 
are reasonably safe, and to provide a safe place to work, and proper 
material for use. It is the duty of the worker to report any facts 
within his knowledge relating to defects in these matters, and in 





1 Lindley D. Ciarx : The Law of the Employment of Labour, p. 844. New York, 
Macmillan, 1921. 
* Ibid., p. 140. 
3 Ibid., p. 169. 
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most of these statutes failure to do so constitutes a bar to his re- 
covery of damages. With regard to contributory negligence, these 
Acts determine responsibility for the acts of superiors, and of 
designated classes of workers on railroads. They in no way affect 
the right of the worker to bring his action at common law instead 
of under the statute. 

A large number of States have liability laws applying specifi- 
cally to railway workers, some of them dealing with all employees 
on railways, and some only to those engaged in “ the operation 
of the road. These laws range in effect from the slightest possible 
deviation from the principles of the common law to a complete 
abrogation of the defence of fellow-service, and important changes 
in those of contributory negligence and of assumed risks.’’ There 
are also special laws relating to mine workers. 


Workmen’s Compensation Acts 


The great majority of industrial accidents in the United States 
are dealt with under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts passed 
by the various States or Territories. Each State legislates sepa- 
rately on this question, and on 31 December 1923, 42 States, the 
three Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, and the Federal 
Government (for federal employees) had Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts. The States! which have no such legislation are North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, and 
the District of Columbia. 

While the theory underlying the employers’ liability system 
is the payment of damages to an employee for an injury resulting 
from the employer’s fault or negligence, the compensation 
system abolishes with unimportant exceptions the whole question 
of negligence and bases its justification upon economic necessity. 
It is the consuming public which, acting through the employer, 
furnishes relief to injured workers by means of fixed awards. 

It is desirable to get some kind of general idea of the provisions 
of the 46 Workmen’s Compensation Acts now in force. The law 
is in some cases compulsory, i.e. every employer within the scope 
of the law is bound to accept it and pay the compensation specified. 
Usually in such cases, but not always, the worker must also accept 
the Act. Sometimes, on the other hand, the law is elective, i.e. 





1 For the sake of convenience all jurisdictions are referred to as States. 
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the employer has the option of accepting or rejecting it. In most 
of these cases the worker also has the right to accept or reject the 
Act. If the employer rejects it an injured workman may take 
action under the common law ; the customary common law defences 
of assumed risk, contributory negligence, and common employment 
are then abrogated, except that the defence of contributory negli- 
gence is sometimes maintained in a modified form to the extent that 
injuries caused by the worker’s intoxication, wilful act, or reckless 
indifference are not actionable. If the worker rejects the Act the 
employer is at liberty to avail himself of the common law defences. 

The industries covered vary greatly in the different States. 
Some States include only hazardous employments ; others include 
only enumerated employments from which certain generally recog- 
nised hazardous employments are specifically excluded. It may be 
noted, for instance, that every State except Hawaii and New Jersey 
excludes agriculture and every State except New Jersey excludes 
domestic service. In about half the States employers having 
less than a certain number of workers (varying from 3 to 16) are 
excluded. 

Even if a workman is engaged in an establishment covered by 
the law, however, he will find that compensation is only payable 
for personal injuries by accident, accidental injuries, or injuries 
caused by some event, and the interpretation of these terms given 
by the courts is far from being uniform. 

Compensation is withheld in many States if the injury is caused by 
the wilful intention of the worker to injure himself or another or by 
wilful misconduct, or is due to intoxication, or if the worker is guilty 
of the violation of safety laws or the removal of safety appliances, 
or if an injury is intentionally inflicted by another person. 

Some States decrease the amount of compensation in certain 
cases of workers’ negligence and the employer is sometimes penal- 
ised by having to pay increased compensation in case of negligence 
on his part. 


Compensation 


No two of the 46 Acts have identical compensation provisions 
and few States seem to have followed any definite theory in this 
respect. Nevertheless, two factors have operated in determining 
the amount of compensation provided in various State laws : 
(a) loss of earning capacity, and (b) social need. These have led to 
the provision of compensation in proportion to the wages earned 
9 
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and to the adoption of a sliding scale in accordance with the number 
of dependants?. 

In all States except Washington and Wyoming the amount of 
compensation is based upon wages. In some States, however, fixed 
lump sums or pensions are paid for certain injuries while the percent- 
age system is ‘applied to others. A few States have varying percent- 
ages for different types of injuries and in several States the percentage 
varies with conjugal condition and number of children. The percent- 
ages vary from 50 to 66?/, according to the State and the sums 
are subject as a rule to maximum and minimum weekly limits. 

It should be noted, however, that where a maximum figure is 
prescribed for the payment of compensation this frequently results 
in the actual percentage received by the worker being less than the 
apparent percentage laid down by the law, owing to the fact that 
the maximum may be less than the percentage to which the work- 
man would be entitled. Mr. Carl Hookstadt states, with reference to 
this point: “It is undoubtedly true that under no State compensa- 
tion law does the employer bear 50 per cent. of the cost of industrial 
accidents and in most States he bears but 20 to 25 per cent.?”’ 


Insurance 


In 41 States insurance is compulsory and in 4 it is optional. 
Various kinds of insurance are provided for : (a) an exclusive 
State fund, (6) a competitive State fund, (c) insurance in private 
companies, (d) self insurance, that is, the carrying of the risk by 
the individual subject to such safeguards as the law may prescribe. 
In most States except those having an exclusive State system 
employers have the option of several kinds of insurance. 


Administration 


There are two general types of administration, the commission 
or board type, of which there are 35 examples, and the self-ad- 
ministrative or court type, of which thereare 10. Inthe formera 
special board is appointed to enforce the law, including usually 
the administration of the State insurance fund, if such fund is 
created. It is granted extensive powers and quasi-judicial functions. 





2 Unrrep States. DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR, BurEAU or LABOUR STATISTICS : 
Bulletin No. 275. Comparison of Workmen’s Compensation Laws of the United 
States and Canada up to 1 January 1920, by Carl Hooxsranr ; pp. 59-60. Washing- 
ton, 1920. 

* Bureau or Lasour Srartistics : Monthly Labour Review, Jan. 1923 : “* Com- 
parison of Compensation Laws in the United States, as of 1 January 1923”, by 
Carl Hooxstapt ; p. 166. 
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If a voluntary agreement is arrived at between employer and 
worker, it is reviewed by the commission, and if found to conform 
with the provisions of the Act is approved. Approximately 75 to 
95 per cent. of industrial accidents are settled in this way. In some 
States, especially those having State funds, the injured worker files 
a claim with the commission ; this claim is examined and if found 
legitimate is approved and payment ordered. 

In the court type, the amount of compensation and other ques- 
tions at issue are settled directly by the employer or the insurer 
and the injured worker. In cases of dispute the matter may be 
referred to an arbitration committee, and eventually taken to the 
Courts. In some of the States having this type of administration, 
a limited supervision is exercised by the State labour bureaux or 
other State agencies. There is a tendency towards consolidation 
of labour law enforcing agencies, and in several States practically 
the whole of the labour laws are administered by one agency. 


Inter-State Commerce 


Persons engaged in inter-State commerce are by the Constitu- 
tion subject to federal legislation, and they are therefore covered, 
so far as compensation for accidents is concerned, only by the 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act of 1908, amended in 1910. This 
Act applies only where there is negligence on the part of the employ- 
er. The Supreme Court of the United States has held that inter- 
State commerce is not in any way subject to State compensation 
laws and that the federal statute is “ comprehensive and also 
exclusive, fixing the entire responsibility of inter-State carriers 
to their employees, so that no power to supplement the laws lies 
within the purview of State legislatures'.’’ No clear distinction, 
however, is drawn between what constitutes inter-State and intra- 
State commerce, and each case has to be decided in the light of 
the particular facts involved. 


Seamen 


Seamen are subject to a special code of statutes, chiefly federal, 
as the control of seamen is recognised as within the commerce clause 
of the Constitution and belongs therefore to Congress. Persons 
employed in connection with navigation at sea, or in seaports, or 
on navigable rivers, lakes, etc., and having a right of action under 





* New York Central R. Co. v. Winfield and Erie R. Co. 
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Admiralty Law are excluded from State compensation laws, and 
no federal legislation has been passed to deal with such cases. 
An amendment of the Federal Judicial Code of 6 October 1917 
granted to claimants of the class affected the right to proceed under 
any compensation law applicable to the locality in which the injury 
was received, but this was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court on 17 May 1920'. Seamen in the United States are therefore 
not covered by workmen’s compensation legislation. 


THE PosITIon oF ALIENS 


Under common law and the statutory liability laws, practically 
no distinction is made between nationals and aliens. Under the 
liability laws there was at one time discrimination against non- 
resident alien dependants, but this discrimination was abolished 
in almost all States on the ground that it was contrary to good 
public policy. 

There are two points which call for special consideration, 
namely the position of (1) alien residents, (2) non-resident aliens 
and their dependants. 


Alien Residents 


Aliens residing in the State in which they have a contract of 
employment are treated in exactly the same way as nationals. 


Non-Resident Alien Workmen and their Dependants 


The laws of the different States contain special provisions 
concerning the non-resident alien dependants of workmen who die 
as the result of an accident in the United States. The majority 
of the laws make no provision for an alien workman who is injured 
in the United States and who is in receipt of periodical payments 
and who then leaves the United States. Some laws, however, 
provide that alien workmen who are “about to become non- 
residents ’’ receive the same treatment as non-resident alien 
dependants. It is probable that this is true in practice of all 
States, but it would be necessary to make a careful study of de- 





1 Bureav oF Labour Statistics : Bulletin No, 272. Workmen’s Compensation 
Legislation of the United States and Canada, by Lindley D. Ciark and Martin C. 
FRINCKE Jr. ; pp. 160 et seq. Washington, 1921. 
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cisions by the Courts or Commissions in order to to be able to make 
a positive affirmation on this point. 

In four States' non-resident alien dependants are totally 
excluded from the scope of the Acts, and in Alabama, moreover, 
such dependants have no right of action for damages. In twelve 
States there is no provision affecting non-resident alien dependants, 
but in seven of these* such dependants are in practice included 
in virtue of decisions by Courts or Commissions. Thus, for example, 
in Illinois, the Industrial Board of the State ruled that the expres- 
sion “ people of the State ”’ includes aliens among those workmen 
covered by the Act, so that their non-resident dependants are 
entitled to benefits. This view was confirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the State*. In California the Supreme Court of the State 
said : “ There is no constitutional or rational ground for limiting 
the benefits of this legislative scheme to citizens or residents of 
this State. If the employment was such as to fall within the 
State’s liability-making jurisdiction, the legislator certainly had 
the power to pass laws operating uniformly upon all persons 
affected by such empioyment*. ”’ 

In six States’ there is no discrimination at all against dependants 
residing abroad. 

In the remaining States there is discrimination of one kind 
or another. It is hardly necessary to enter into details of the 
law in each State on this matter, but it will be interesting to cite 
afew examples. One form of discrimination is to limit the benefits 
payable to a percentage of that payable to residents. A provision 
of this kind exists in 13 States, and the percentage varies from 
25 in Colorado to 75 in Alaska ; in most cases it is 50. The Penn- 
sylvania Act, for instance, limits benefits to non-resident depen- 
dants to two-thirds of the amount payable to residents, “ This was 
held by the State Board to be an attempt to equalise money values, 
and if resident beneficiaries leave the State and go back to their 
native country, the award should be reopened and revised accord- 
ingly (Ciambella Case, 1918)*. ”’ 





' Alabama, Hawaii, New Hampshire, and New Mexico. 


* California, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
and Vermont. The other five are Arizona, Louisiana, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
and Porto Rico. 


* Victor Chemical Works v. Industrial Board, 130 N.E. 173. 

* Bureau or Lasour Sratistics : Bulletin No, 272. 

* Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 
* Bureau or Lasour Statistics: Bulletin No. 272. 
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A second measure of a similar kind which is enforced in three 
States! is to fix a maximum amount beyond which no compensation 
will be paid to non-resident alien dependants, this maximum being 
lower than that fixed for residents. This provision, so far as 
Kansas is concerned, was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of Kansas’. 

In ten States a restriction is placed on the alien beneficiaries 
who may receive compensation, all dependants other than widows 
and children and possibly parents and grandparents being excluded 
from compensation benefits. In seven States the employer has 
the right at any time to commute the periodical payments for the 
value at that moment, or a percentage of that value. Occasionally 
a proviso is inserted to the effect that the conditions laid down 
for non-resident dependants will not apply if there are treaty 
provisions to the contrary, and this is generally accompanied by 
a further proviso that the compensation may be further reduced 
for non-resident alien dependants residing in a country the law 
of which excludes United States citizens from benefits equivalent 
to those paid by the State in question. This is the principle of 
reciprocity, but there do not appear to be any treaties concerning 
workmen’s compensation to which any of the States are parties. 


It may be of interest to quote the provisions in full of one of 
the laws referring to non-resident beneficiaries. The Montana Act 
of 1915, Chapter 96, contains the following (section 8) : 


(a) No compensation under this Act, except as otherwise provided 
by treaty, shall be paid to any major or minor dependants not residing 
within the United States at the time of the injury to the decedent. 


(6) Except as otherwise provided by treaty, no compensation in 
excess of 50 per centum of the compensation provided in this Act shall 
be payable to any beneficiary not residing within the United States 
at the time of the injury to the decedent ; Provided, however, that no 
compensation shall be allowed to any non-resident alien beneficiar 
who is a citizen of a Government having a compensation law whic 
excludes citizens of the United States, either resident or non-resident, 
from partaking of the benefit of such law in the same degree as herein 
extended to non-resident beneficiaries. 


(c) Nothing in section 8 (6) shall prevent the compromise of any 
sums due a beneficiary not residing in the United States at the time of 
the injury to the decedent for a sum less than fifty per centum of the 
compensation provided in this Act, upon the approval of the board of 
such compromise settlement. 





1 Georgia, Kansas, and Virginia. 
® Vietti v. George K. Mackie Fuel Co., 197 Pac. 881. 
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(d) Before payment of compensation to a beneficiary not residing 
within the United States, satisfactory proof of such relationship as to 
constitute a beneficiary under this Act shall be furnished by such 
beneficiary duly authenticated under seal of an officer of a Court of 
Law in the country where such beneficiary resides, at such times and in 
such manner as may be required by the board. And such proof shall 
be conclusive as to the identity of such beneficiary, and any other claim 
of any other person to any such compensation shall be barred from and 
after the filing of such proof. - 


With regard to procedure, it is customary to settle claims and 
make payments through the consular representatives of the country 
of which the non-resident beneficiaries are subjects or citizens. 
Some of the laws go into a great deal of detail concerning the 
procedure to be followed in dealing with the consular officers. In 
Iowa, for example, before the consular officer has a right to receive 
funds due to the estate of a deceased worker he must take the 
necessary steps as administrator of the deceased worker’s estate 
in the county where the worker last resided and give a bond as 
administrator for the protection of such funds as provided by law. 
In Minnesota and Wisconsin the consular officer must furnish a 
satisfactory bond as a guarantee of the proper application of the 
monies received by him and he must in due course file with the 
Court a verified account of the items of his receipts and disburse- 
ments of such compensation. 

The following reference to this subject of non-resident alien 
dependants made by Mr. Carl Hookstadt in his important study 
of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and Canada? 
is very interesting : 


One of the matters of regret, and perhaps the only one, in changing 
from the liability system, is the reopening of the question of the status 
of non-resident beneficiaries of aliens who lose their lives in employment 
in this country. After a long series of adjudications and legislative 
action the position had been reached of equal treatment before the law 
of the dependants and personal representatives of all persons employed, 
without reference to their citizenship status. Comparatively recent 
legislation in Pennsylvania and Wisconsin has made the Liability Acts 
of these States available for the benefit of non-resident alien claimants, 
thus reversing the adverse rulings of the courts on this subject in these 
two States, which were the principal remaining strongholds of the 
harsh doctrine excluding them... . 

There may be a plausible justification for a proportionate reduction 
of benefits corresponding to the lower cost of living in foreign countries 
and possibly for a restriction of the groups of beneficiaries to immediate 





1 Bureau or Lasour Sratistics: Bulleten No. 275. - 
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members of the injured employee’s family ; but even these restrictions 
open the door for injurious discriminetions against American citizens 
by reason of the fact that injuries to aliens whose possible beneficiaries 
are non-resident entail less expense on the employer of such labour 
that do injuries to Americans. Several European countries have entered 
into reciprocal agreements guaranteeing mutual benefits to each other’s 
nationals, but such a measure would be without practical benefit in 
this country. Because of its unfairness to citizen employees the dis- 
criminatory treatment of aliens, on the whole, lacks justification, even 
though the danger of burdening the State or municipality with dependent 
charges is absent. 


ACCIDENTS OUTSIDE THE STATE IN WHICH THE CONTRACT WAS 


CoNCLUDED 


The question of the application of the Acts to accidents happen- 
ing outside the State in which the employment contract was 
concluded is also important from the point of vew of aliens, though 
in fact it applies to American citizens as well as to aliens. If a 
law has extra-territorial effect this presumably applies not only 
as between one State and another, but also as between the United 
States and other countries such as Canada or Mexico. If a law 
has no extra-territorial effect, a workman employed in one State 
by an undertaking having its headquarters in another may, in 
certain cases, find that he has no right to compensation at all. 
The question at issue may be stated in this way : Is the law of 
the place in which the contract of employment was made or the 
law of the place where the accident happened to be considered 
valid ? 

Some of the laws are explicit on this point ; others are not. 
But in many cases in which the wording of the law itself is not 
clear, decisions have been given by courts or commissions which 
have force of law for the time being. The Alabama Act, for 
example, says that if an accident occurs while the workman is 
employed elsewhere than in Alabama and is of such a nature as 
to entitle him or his dependants to compensation if it had happened 
in Alabama, the workman or his dependants are entitled to com- 
pensation under the Alabama Act, but only if the contract of 
employment was made in Alabama and if the contract of employ- 
ment does not expressly provide otherwise. Such compensation 
is in lieu of any right of action and compensation for injury or 
death by the laws of any other State. 

Either by express provision in the law or by decisions of courts 
or commissions, the compensation laws are held to have extra- 
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territorial effect in 26 of the 46 States which have workmen’s 
compensation laws. In addition to this the Maryland Act applies 
to mine workers permanently employed in a mine, the entrance 
of which is in Maryland, but which extends into an adjoining 
State, and it also applies to casual, occasional, or incidental employ- 
ment outside the State by a Maryland employer of a workman 
regularly employed within the State. In North Dakota no com- 
pensation is paid on account of accidents outside the State unless 
the employer and the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Labour) have previously contracted for such 
injuries, and such insurance will not be issued unless the employ- 
er’s principal place of business is in the State and at least two- 
thirds of his pay roll is for work performed in the State. In West 
Virginia, the Act has extra-territorial effect only when the employ- 
ment necessitates temporary absence from the State directly inci- 
dental to carrying on an industry inthe State. The Utah law, in 
addition to having extra-territorial effect, has an interesting pro- 
vision to the effect that rights to compensation under the law of 
another State are enforceable in Utah if of such a nature that they 
can be dealt with by the Utah commission and courts. In 13 States 
there is no provision on this point at all and in 4 there is definitely 
no extra-territorial effect. 

It may be interesting to examine a little the different ideas 
prevalent on this question, since it is to a large extent a question 
of board decisions and not of statutory provisions. No agreement 
can be found among such decisions on the important question 
whether the law valid in the locality of the accident or the law valid 
in the locality where the contract of service is entered into is to be 
applied. Proceedings in California are interesting from this point 
of view. The Industrial Commission held that, though the law 
of the State was of no effect beyond the boundaries of the State, 
a contract made in the State followed the worker, even though 
injured outside its limits. Consequently, compensation was re- 
coverable regardless of the place of injury. The Supreme Court of 
the State, however, refused to accept this view!. The law was sub- 
sequently amended for the purpose of covering injuries to workers 
resident in the State and contracting within the State, regard- 
less of the place of injury. The amendment was declared 
unconstitutional on the ground that by limiting the benefits of 





1 North Alaska Salmon Company v. Pillsbury. 
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the Act to citizens or persons domiciled in the State, in so far as 
extra-territorial effects are concerned, it effected an unlawful 
discrimination againts citizens of other States of the Union who 
might make contracts in the State. On re-hearing, however, the 
Court reversed its decision concerning the constitutional aspect, but 
declared that the grant of the right to benefits beyond the limits 
of the State must be available to all citizens of all the States in the 
Union who are affected by like conditions of contract and injury!. 
It is not clear from this decision what the position would be in 
the case of an alien and therefore not a citizen of the United States 
who contracts within the State and resides outside it and is then 
injured outside the State. 

A distinction has been made in certain court decisions between 
elective and compulsory compensation laws, but the Court of 
Appeal in New York, where there is a compulsory law, has taken 
the same view as that given above, namely, that a contract is 
entered into with the compensation law in view, and that there- 
fore the place where the accident happens is immaterial. 

On the other hand, when an accident happened in New Jersey, 
the contract of employment having been made beyond its borders, 
recovery under the New Jersey law was allowed on the ground 
that it covers all accidents occurring within the State. 

A further complication arose in a case in which a resident of 
Rhode Island working for a New York corporation was injured in 
Texas. The Industrial Commission of New York decided that the 
worker might recover under the laws of Texas, since, in actions 
of tort, the law of place must govern. Compensation under the 
New York law was therefore denied (Carlson case, 1917). 


CONCLUSION 


The results of this brief survey of the legislation of the United 
States on compensation for industrial accidents from the point 
of view of an alien worker and his dependants may be briefly 
recapitulated. Most States have Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
but a few have not and in these the only remedy open to an 
injured. workman is the common law or the laws on employers’ 
liability. In the States which have compensation Acts there are 
great differences with regard to the compulsory or elective charac- 





1 Quong Ham Wah Company v. Industrial Acc. Com., 59 Cal. Dec. 18. 
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ter of the Act, the industries included, the definition of the workmen 
covered in each industry, the injuries to which the Act applies, the 
amount of compensation paid, the provisions for insurance, etc. 

Some of the laws have extra-territorial effect, while others 
have not, so that they may or may not be applicable to accidents 
happening outside the State in which the employer has his business 
and has engaged his workmen. When there is no extra-territorial 
jurisdiction workmen may become entitled to less compensation 
or may even lose their right to compensation by merely working 
in a State other than that in which they were engaged. 

These differences affect all workers, American and alien alike, 
but there are further and no less considerable divergences which 
particularly affect aliens. In particular, while alien resident work- 
ers enjoy equality of treatment, non-resident alien workers and 
their dependants are subject to special provisions which vary from 
State to State. 

This survey of the situation in the United States lends further 
support to the view suggested by the article on the British Empire 
that if such difficulties and variations are found in countries or 
States having the same system of law in general, still greater diffi- 
culties are almost certain to arise in countries having different 
systems of law, and the need for agreement among the countries 
of the world is all the more necessary. The question affects a large 
number of people, especially in view of the fact that very many 
emigrants leave their dependants behind in their home countries, 
and the adoption of international agreements for equality of treat- 
ment of national and foreign workers as regards workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents would go far to remove a frequent source 
of hardship and to ameliorate the position of immigrant workers 
throughout the world. 








REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Workmen’s Compensation in Great Britain 
in 1922° 


The report here considered contains detailed statistics of compen- 
sation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, for certain 
groups of industries only, and general statistics in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the Act. Detailed statistics are given for seven groups 
of industries, namely : mines, quarries, railways, factories, docks, 
constructional work, and shipping. These groups embrace a large 
proportion of the chief industries, but such important industries as 
building, road transport, and agriculture, together with commercial, 
clerical, and domestic employments are not covered. For each of the 
seven groups enumerated above figures are given for the number of 
persons employed, the number of accidents and the cases of industrial 
disease, the amount of compensation awarded and the duration of 
compensation. The general statistics covering all industries deal only 
with legal proceedings and the amounts of compensation awarded in 
these cases. For industries not included in the seven groups no accident 
statistics nor statistics of compensation are published in the report 
under consideration or elsewhere. 


COMPENSATION IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 


The total number of persons covered by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1906, in the seven groups of industries was 7,205,609 in 1922, 
or about one-half the total number covered in all industries. The 
figures for the preceding years are as follows : 


Year Number Year Number 
1911 7,305,997 1915-1918 Not available 
1912 7,411,005 1919 8,359,183 
1913 7,509,353 1920 8,348,150 
1914 7,057,111 1921 7,315,866 


The total number of cases in which compensation was paid in 1922 
was 392,912 (or 51% per cent. of the total number of persons covered), 
and the total amount of compensation paid was £6,495,728. 

Beginning with the year 1911, the following table shows the number 
of accidents and the amount of compensation paid for the pre-war 
and post-war years. The figures given in the report for the war years 
are incomplete. 





1 Great Britain. Home Orrice: Statistics of Compensation and of Proceed- 
ings under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, and the Employers’ Liability 
Act, 1880, during the year 1922. Omd. 2007. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 
1923. 29 pp. 6d. net. 
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ACCIDENTS AND COMPENSATION, 1911-1914 anp 1919-1922 











Number of cases Payments for compensation 
Year 
Fatal Non-fatal Tota! Fatal Non-fatal Total 
£ £ £ 
1911 4,021* 419,031 423,052 620,155 2,436,249 | 3,056,404 
1912 3,599 424,406 428,005 567,107 2,606,994 | 3,174,101 
1913 3,748 476,920 480,668 595,012 | 2,766,638 | 3,361,650 
1914 4,216! 437,900 442,116 679,732 2,785,629 | 3,465,361 
1919 3,293 365,176 368,469 687,477 3,939,246 | 4,616,723 
1920 3,531 381,986 385,517 755,657 5,222,352 | 5,978,009 
1921 2,385 283,361 285,746 518,064 4,991,331 | 5,509,395 
1922 2,489 390,423 392,912 546,889 | 5,948,839 | 6,495,728 





























1 Includes cases arising from a large colliery explosion. 


The increase in the payments for non-fatal cases since 1914, in spite 
of the decrease in the number of accidents, is, it may be suggested, 
due to two factors : first, that with the rise in the level of wages the 
compensation awarded tended to be the maximum ; and secondly, that 
weekly payments for total incapacity received an addition of 75 per 
cent. from the beginning of 1919. In the case of fatal accidents and 
temporary incapacity only the first factor would operate. 

In 1922 the average payment in case of death was £220, as compared 
with £217 in 1921 and £161 in 1914 ; in case of disablement the average 
amount (including cases settled by payment of a lump sum) was £15. 5s., 
as against £17. 12s. in 1921 and £6. 7s. in 1914. The average amount 
paid in lump sums was £65. 3s., as against £73 in 1921, and £28. 4s. 
in 1914, while the average amount in the weekly payment cases was 
£12. 9s. as compared with £13. 18s. in 1921 and £4. 17s. in 1914. 

In 1922 there was a large increase over the figures for 1921 both 
in the number of cases and the amount of compensation paid. The 
number of cases rose from 285,746 in 1921 to 392, 912 in 1922,an increase 
of 107,166 or 37.5 per cent., and the compensation paid from £5,509,395 
to £6,495,728, an increase of £986,333 or 17.9 per cent. 

These increases were principally due to the non-fatal cases. The 
number of fatal cases rose from 2,385 in 1921 to 2,489 in 1922, an increase 
of 104 or only 4.4 per cent., and the compensation paid in such cases 
increased from £518,064 in 1921 to £546,889 in 1922, an increase of 
£28,825 or only 5.6 per cent. On the other hand the non-fatal cases 
increased from 283,361 in 1921 to 390,423 in 1922, an increase of 107,062 
or 37.8 per cent., and the amount paid in such cases from £4,991,331 
in 1921 to £5,948,839 in 1922, an increase of £957,508 or 19.2 per cent. 

It appears that these increases are almost entirely due to increases 
in the mining industry, and that, taking into account the fact that 
the 1921 figures were to some extent abnormal owing to a three months’ 
stoppage in the industry, there has been a remarkable rise during the 
last few years in the number of cases and the cost of compensation 
in this industry. 
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In the coal mining industry the charge for compensation arising 
under the Act works out at about 3.2d. in 1921 and 1922 per ton of coal 
raised, as compared with 2.4d. in 1920 and 1.8d. in 1919; it would 
appear that 5.7d. of compensation was paid per £ of wages, as compared 
with 3.3d. in 1921. As regards shipping, it would appear that the 
amount of compensation paid per ton of shipping was 2.7d., as compared 
with 2.3d. in 1921. 

The figures given above represent only the actual amount paid to 
workmen or their dependants, and not the total charge on the industries 
in respect of compensation. To compute the total charge it would be 
necessary to take account of the administrative expenses and medical 
and legal costs of employers, insurance companies and mutual indemnity 
associations, the amounts placed to reserve, and the sums set aside 
by insurance companies as profits. 

Information is not available as to the expenses incurred in addition 
to compensation payments by uninsured employers and mutual indem- 
nity associations. Insurance companies, however, are under a statutory 
obligation to furnish annual returns as to their financial activities and 
situation. The returns of the companies referred to the whole of their 
employers’ liability insurance and not merely to business with the 
seven groups of industries. The following table has been compiled 
from the returns for 1920, 1921 and 1922, and shows, in thousands 
of pounds, the amount of premium income as adjusted in respect of 
unexpired risks, and including interest on reserve; the amount of 
compensation, including legal and medical expenses in connection with 
settlement ; the expenses of commission and management ; profits ; 
the amount allocated as additional reserve ; and the proportions which 
the various expense items bear to the premium income. 


INCOME AND EXPENSES OF INSURANCE COMPANIES FOR EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY INSURANCE, 1920, 1921, anp 1922 


(in thousands of pounds) 





Commission and 


Compensation management 








Amounts 





2,981 2,922 
2,971 2,786 
2,975 2,186 

















Percentage of premium income 





33 32% 
36 33% 
44 33 
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The proportion of 44 per cent. for compensation compares very 
favourably with the figures for the preceding years but is inferior to 
the average for the years 1911-1918, which was 52. However, for the 
future, a further and greater improvement will be ensured by the formal 
arrangement which was recently negotiated between the Home Office 
and the Accident Offices Association for the purpose of limiting the 
charges of employers in respect of employers’ liability insurance. It 
is provided by this arrangement that the proportion which the total 
amount paid by the offices constituting the Association (which includes 
almost all the big accident insurance companies) in respect of compen- 
sation for damages for injuries to workmen (including reasonable 
medical and legal expenses in connection therewith) bears to the total 
amount received as premiums by these offices shall, for each of. the 
years 1924, 1925, and 1926, be not less than 60 per cent. and shall for 
any subsequent year be not less than 62% per cent. or such other 
proportion, not being less than 60 per cent., as may be agreed between 
the Home Office and the Association. 

It may be recalled in this connection that the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Workmen’s Compensation recommended in 1920 that the 
expenses of and profits in workmen’s compensation business should 
be limited to 30 per cent. of the premium income under a system of 
compulsory insurance. 

It is estimated that if all the charges and expenses referred to above 
are taken into account, the total charge for compensation in the seven 
great industries in 1922 can hardly have been less than £8 ¥% millions. 

The 390,423 disablement cases included 44,446 continued from 1921. 
336,580 cases were terminated during the year, leaving 53,843 cases 


CASES OF ACCIDENT AND INDUSTRIAL DISEASE LASTING SPECIFIED PERIODS 
AS PERCENTAGE OF WHOLE NUMBER OF TERMINATED CASES, 1919-1922 





Terminated cases which lasted 





4 weeks and less | 13 weeks and leas 26 weeks and over 


than 13 


than 26 





Accidents (per cent. of total) 








59.56 
58.22 
55.16 
55.21 


34.76 
35.62 
37.05 
38.44 





3.73 
3.99 
5.28 
4.47 








Industrial Diseases (per cent. of total) 











36.56 
31.70 
31.26 
33.14 





33.22 
30.25 
29.96 
39.29 





8.04 
10.52 
10.28 

7.34 
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outstanding. Of these outstanding cases, 18,821 had lasted one year 
or more, including 2,351 cases, mostly in the mining industry, which 
had lasted ten years or over. The foregoing table shows with regard 
to accident cases and industrial diseases cases respectively the duration 
of compensation in 1922 and the three previous years, the number 
of cases lasting a specified period being given as a percentage of the 
whole number of terminated cases. 

It must be borne in mind that cases terminated by payment of a 
lump sum are not taken into account in the foregoing table. These 
cases are usually those in which the disablement is likely to last for a 
considerable period, and the proportion of cases of disablement of 
longer duration would be higher than the figures in the last two columns 
of the table indicate. 

Out of 390,423 disablement cases compensated, 20,612, or 5% per 
cent., were settled by the payment of a lump sum either at once or 
after a period during which a weekly payment was made. Out of these 
20,612 cases, 19,550 were accident cases and 1,062 were cases of industrial 
disease. 

Compensation for industrial diseases amounted to £619,684, or 
91% per cent. of the total compensation paid. The number of cases 
of industrial disease was 13,322, or 3 per cent. of the total number of 
cases compensated. The number of deaths from industrial diseases 
was 25, or 1 per cent. of the total number of deaths. The number 
of cases of industrial disease continued from 1921 was 5,422, or 12 per 
cent. of the total number of disablement cases so continued. The 
25 fatal cases included 16 deaths from lead poisoning, 5 from anthrax 
and 4 from epithelioma. The majority of the cases of industrial disease, 
namely 12,585, or 95 per cent., occurred in the mining industry and 
were chiefly due to miners’ nystagmus, beat hand, and beat knee. 

Cases of miners’ nystagmus constitute over 68 per cent. of the total 
number of cases. The growth in the number of cases of this disease 
since 1908, the first full year after the disease was scheduled under 
the Act, and in the number of new cases in 1922 is very striking. 


NUMBER OF CASES OF MINERS’ NYSTAGMUS, 1908-1914 anp 1919-1922 





1911 | 1912 1914 | 1919 | 1920 





Old cases 1,144/1,819}2,149/3,218]/3,731)/4, 163 |4,804/5,063 
New cases 1,375) 1,376 |2,402 |2,775)/2,718)/2,865 | 1,913/4,092 






































The remaining 6 per cent. of cases of industrial disease were due 
mainly to lead poisoning (2.1 per cent.), dermatitis (1.7 per cent.), 
and skin ulceration or cancer (0.7 per cent.). 
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STATISTICS OF ADMINISTRATION 


The total number of cases under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts taken into court in Great Britain in 1922 was 5,343. Many of 
these, however, were applications for dealing with allowances already 
granted, and many were settled out of court or otherwise disposed of, 
so that the total number of original claims for compensation finally 
settled with the cognisance of the courts was only 3,042, which represents 
less than 1 per cent. of all cases compensated occurring during the 
year. There were 25,580 cases in which memoranda of agreements 
and informal arbitrations were registered in the courts. These cases 
were only 6 per cent. of all cases compensated. Thus it appears that 
the great majority of compensation cases are not subject to judicial 
supervision. 

The total number of cases under the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, 
taken into court in the whole of Great Britain was 35. The figures 
have steadily diminished since 1907, when the number of cases was 
583, and clearly show that the remedy provided by the older Act has 
been falling into disuse since the Act of 1906 came into full operation. 
The average amount of damages awarded in fatal cases was £229 and 
the average amount in disablement cases was £59, as against £220 and 
£15. 5s. respectively under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 


Industrial Inspection in Denmark in 1922' 


The report of the Danish Labour and Factory Inspection Department 
for 1922 is divided into two parts : inspection of factories, machinery, 
and bakeries (pp. 6-20) and inspection of boilers (pp. 20-23). 

The total staff of the Department on 1 January 1922 numbered 75, 
of whom 15 were employed at headquarters and the remainder in the 
various inspection districts. The latter included 29 inspectors, 10 assist- 
ant inspectors, 2 temporary assistant inspectors and 19 supervisors 
of boilers. There were two women inspectors, one of whom gave special 
attention to middlemen’s workshops. Three of the male inspectors 
devoted themselves to the inspection of boilers, and two inspectors 
were responsible for lifts and bakeries respectively in Copenhagen and 
Frederiksberg (pp. 5, 25-28). A list of the laws and orders in force 
relating to factory inspection is given in an appendix (pp. 29-30). 

At the end of 1922 there were 26,297 establishments under super- 
vision in pursuance of various parts of the Factory Act®, together with 
3,524 under the Bakeries Act’, as against 25,310 and 3,398 respectively 





1 DenmMaARK. SBeretning om Arbejds- og Fabriktilsynets Virksomhed i Aaret 
1922. Copenhagen, Schultz, 1923. 31 pp. 

* Act of 29 April 1913; Bulletin of the International Labour Office (Basle), 
Vol. VIII, 1913, p. 324. 


3’ INTERNATIONAL LAaBouR OrrFicEe : Legislative Series, 1920, Den. 3. 
10 
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in 1921 (p. 6). More than half the factories are covered only by chap- 
ter III of the Factory Act (use of machinery) ; as noted in the summary 
of the report for 1919 and 19201, there has been in recent years a steady 
rise in the number of these establishments, owing to the increasing 
use of electricity (p. 7). No figures are given showing the number 
-of persons employed. The Department effected 28,665 inspections 
in 1922 as against 28,233 in 1921 (p. 9) ; 2,985 establishments were visited 
more than once while 2,253 were not visited at all (including establish- 
ments temporarily at a standstill) (p. 10). 

The total number of contraventions of the provisions of the Factory 
Act in which action was taken during the year was 351. Out of this 
total 102 related to failure to notify under section 3 of the Factory Act, 
and 91 to infraction of the provisions concerning the protection of 
machinery (p. 16). 

The decline in the number of middlemen’s workshops which was 
noted in the report for 1919 and 1920 continued in 1922. At the end 
of the year there were 332 middlemen’s workshops under inspection 
as against 367 at the beginning of the year. Most of these workshops 
were engaged in the manufacture of clothing for women and children. 
In the 367 workshops under supervision at the beginning of the year 
there were 540 women employed, including 43 girls under 18, and 39 
men, including 4 boys under 18. A decrease is noted in the number of 
young persons employed in middlemen’s workshops — 43 girls and 4 boys 
under 18 in 1922 as against 62 girls and 9 boys in 1921 and 91 girls and 
9 boys in 1917. The decrease is attributed to the fact that under exist- 
ing conditions it is unprofitable to employ inexperienced workers, 
During the year 340 inspections were effected (pp. 11-12). 

New lift regulations were issued on 22 August 1922 and came into 
force on 1 January 1923 (p. 12). Special rules were issued under the 
new regulations for hoists for building materials in buildings under 
construction (p. 13). 

The provisions of the Factory Act relating to the employment of 
children and young persons were amended by the Apprenticeship Act 
of 6 May 1921, which came into force on 1 January 19222, and by the 
Act of 10 July 1922, known as the Night Work Act*. The Act of July 1922 
prohibits the employment of children under 14. The Apprenticeship 
Act of 1921 provides that apprentices under 18 shall not be employed 
before 6 a.m. or after 6 p.m. and that other young persons shall not be 
employed between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m. Exemptions may be authorised 
in certain continuous industries. In 1922, however, no exemption 
permits were issued. In four undertakings permits were issued under 
section 22 of the Factory Act, authorising slight deviations from the 
provisions relating to the rest interval for young persons (pp. 13-15). 

The provisions of the Bakeries Act of 1920 relating to young persons 
under 18 were amended and supplemented by the Apprenticeship Act 





* International Labour Review, Vol. VII, No. 5, May 1923, p. 806. 
* Legislative Series, i921, Den. 1. 
3 Ibid., 1922, Den. 2. 
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and the Night Work Act mentioned above. The Apprenticeship Act, 
as already stated, provides that apprentices under ] 8shall not be employed 
before 6 a.m. or after 6 p.m., but under the Night Work Act the hours 
of work of young persons employed in bakeries may begin at 4 a.m. 
provided that the said young persons are not employed after 5 p.m. 
During the period January to July 1922, i.e. between the coming into 
force of the Apprenticeship Act and the promulgation of the Night Work 
Act, the employment of apprentices in bakeries between 4 and 6 a.m. 
was therefore prohibited. Contraventions were numerous during this 
period (pp. 17-18). 

Attempts to evade the prohibition of night work in bakeries by giving 
journeymen a partnership contract are noted (p. 18). The total number 
of contraventions of the Bakeries Act during the period under review 
was 343, including 102 for uncleanliness of premises and 83 for infraction 
of the regulations regarding night work (p. 19). 

The number of boilers under inspection in 1922 was 6,990: 4,608 
stationary boilers and 2,382 movable boilers (p. 20). The number 
of thorough inspections (with tests) was 2,451 and the number of revising 
inspections 6,086. The inspectors condemned 111 boilers during the 
year. One explosion occurred in 1922 (p. 22). The total number of 
contraventions of the Boiler Act was 93. Fines were imposed in 89 cases 
while 4 were still pending at the end of the year (p. 24). 

The report also contains in an appendix a table giving the number 
of motors and water power machines notified during the year (p. 31). 





STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


The chief feature of the latest available figures of unemployment 
is the sharp decline in unemployment in Germany during March 
The percentage unemployed among organised workers declined from 
25.1 in February to 16.6 in March and the percentage of short time 
workers from 17.1 to 9.9. Nearly all industries showed a substantial 
improvement ; only in the mining industry was the trend of employment 
unfavourable. Further decreases in unemployment are reported in 
Austria, Great Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Czecho- 
slovakia. A steady increase in unemployment has occurred in Poland 
during the last three months, probably due, to a certain extent, to the 
stabilisation of the Polish mark. Owing to the general lockout now 
in progress in Norway, no figures are available for recent months. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 



















































Germany Australia Austria Belgium 
Date Trade unionists Trade unionists! Compulsory Unemployment insurance societies 
(end of Wholly Partially N insurance Wholly Partially 
unemployed unemployed susan Per unemployed unemployed 
month) - = unem- Number 
er er cent. Per Per 
Number | cont.| Number | -ont.| Ployed unemployed Number | .nt.| Number | out. 
1921 
March 212,276 | 3.7 _ 9.5 39,346 | 11.4 9,790 69,714 | 10.4; 140,967 | 21.1 
June 177,916 | 3.0 — 7.2 45,622 | 12.5 11,035 66,408 9.9 86,823 | 13.0 
Sept. 81,853 | 1.4 _ 2.9 41,979 | 11.4 10,594 71,246 9.6 60,589 8.2 
Dec. 97,687 | 1.6 _— 1.5 . 9.5 16,713 49,861 6.6 36,232 4.8 
1922 
March 71,004 | 1.1 _ 1.3 34,879 9.2 42,231 38,050 5.2 28,912 4.0 
June 36,350 | 0.6 — 0.6} 35,796 | g¢| 33,393 19,068 | 2.6] 23,817 | 3.3 
Sept. 52,349 | 0.6 _ 2.6 36,706 9.6 38,000 9,397 1.3 17,034 2.5 
Dec. 182,955 | 2.8 492,711 8.7 33,570 88 117,891 11,743 1.7 14,312 2.1 
1923 
March 340,711 5.6 |1,237,356 | 23.6 97,112 “ 152,828 4,788 0.8 12,010 18 
June 235,556 | 4.1 794,821 | 15.3 26,931 7.2 92,789 5,605 0.8 11,653 1.8 
Sept. 501,544 ; 9.9 |1,787,622 | 39.7] 28,122 | 7-1 79,289 3,008 | 0.5] 6,922 | 11 
Dec. 1,304,973 }28.2 |1,691,309 | 42.0] 22,682 ba 98,050 11,017 | 1.7] 12,750 1.9 
1924 = 
Jan. 1,158,586 (26.5 889,200 | 23.4 bd ° 119,766 10,054 1.5 14,697 2.2 
Feb. 1,052,390 |25.1 620,490 | 17.1 e e 125,783 10,829 1.6 12,785 1.9 
March 674,606 |16.6 346,153 9.9 _ — 106,910 — — _ — 
April — _— — —- s ad 84,180 - — _ _ 
May _ _ — — ° s a — — — - 





















Number on 
which latest 
percentages 
are based 





4,074,350 





3,508,980 





366,377 











658,6 


45 
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Canada Denmark Esthonia Finland France Ita'y 
Date 
Trade unionists | Trade unionista N wd of — 
(end of Number ployed registe: 
mw Number of unemployed 
th) " . in receipt 
— Number Per Number Per! remuining unemployed f benefit 
unem- | cont.| UWZEM- | cent,| OD live register @ bene Wholly | Partially 
ployed ‘| ployed 1 unempl.| unempl. 
1921 
March 34,106 | 16.5] 69,387 | 23.6 _ 2,927 91,225 250,145] 69,270 
June 23,866 | 13.2] 46,533 | 16.8 _ 937 47,331 $88,744] 238,940 
Sept. 15,530 8.5 47,138 | 16.6 —- 1,369 21,797 478,216| 154,350 
Dec. 24,311 15.1 74,581 | 25.2 -- 2,127 10,032 541,775| 178,662 
1922 yi 
March 15,173 | 9.6] 86,627 | 27.9 1,303 2,861 8,474 498,606) 153,542 
June 8,101 | 5.3] 33,262 | 13.2 1,278 799 4,884 372,001} 95,334 
Sept. 4,568 2.8 27,281 | 10.6 52 791 2,830 312,714| 84,087 
Dec. 9,982 6.4 62,597 | 20.3 793 1,294 2,644 381,968; 42,558 
1923 
March 10,185 | 68] 40,684 | 15.6 661 1,242 2,571 280,701| 43,559 
June 5,299 | 3.4] 20,722 | 8.1 865 512 2,087 216,287] 39,288 
Sept. 3,018 | 2.0] 19,602 | 7.7 507 676 1,363 180,634) 72,789 
Dee. 11,767 7.2| 60,148 | 19.6 821 779 440 258,580} 62,386 
1924 
Jan, 12,000 7.5 ° 21.0 2,502 1,615 1,228 280,765) 54,189 
Feb. — 7.8 ° 21.3 3,941 1,685 1,023 250,360] 19,328 
March _ 6.7 . 18.4 5,110 1,620 1,022 218,740} 21,654 
April — _ ° 9.3 - 1,303 750 176,859} 45,586 
May Pe as * a A exis 805 ness a 
Number on 
which latest 
percentages 162,000 252,522 e ° ° ° 
are based 








1The figures for 1923 have been revised. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





Great Britain 
and Northern Treland Latvia Massachusetts 





Compulsory 
Date Trade unionists} insurance Wamber Trade unionists 


(end of month) — 
Number Per Number Per on live —_— 


aeeet cent. cent. register unempl. 














52,845 
18.2 50,055 
12.2 47,536 


_ 
S 


152,118 
295,238 
211,953 
235,872 


ane 
nAwus 


220,847 
218,626 
Sept. 190,048 
Dec 174,102 


ae ee 

eeFea Oe 
— et torr 
: ewe SSS8 
@22Krwm anna coar 


1,431,929 

1923 
March 145,894 
June 130,188 
Sept. 129,245 
Dec. 110,743 

1924 
Jan. 100,383 
Feb. 96,450 
March 86,731 
April 83,335 
May — 


1,303,476 


— 
errr 


Cees Sank 
MONa Of 


~ 








NN@OD 
arte o 
eel oe 











Number on which 
latest percentages 1,116,739 11,502,800 224, 387 
are 





























1 Before June 1923 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed ; after that date the number of short- 
time workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns is included. 


TABLE I (cont.) 





Netherlands Poland Sweden Switzerland Czechoslovakia 





Date Unemployment 
\linsurance societies Trade unionists =r wa Member Number Humber 


end of month) || —————_______ Number = |————__—___ 4 of 
‘ ’ —— short- | persons 


of 
Number | Per | unemployed | Number —_ time | unem- 
unempl. | cent. shaped workers} ployed 








1921 
March 53,964 . 80,000 40,561 | 24.6 95,374 | 102,180 
June 31,283 ° 115,000 40,525 , 76,116 | 103,170 
Sept. 27,564 ° 70,000 40,347 B 69,421 70,780 
Dec. 65, 313 ° 173,000 47,668 5 53,970 78,312 


1922 
March 61,250 : 173,000 45,879 | 30. 40,315 | 128,836 
June 32,019 : 105,000 27,547 30,629 | 107,702 
Sept. Y , , 23,352 | 232,394 
Dec. ; 75,000 27,784 | 21. 20,429 | 437,841 


1923 
March ; 114,570 | 25,678 | 19. 19,797 | 369,420 
June ’ 12,903 | 9. 13,585 | 246,616 
Sept. : 10,752 | 8. 14,422 | 210,535| 100,664 
Dec. : 18,533 | 14.1 | 20,751 | 12,800 | 191,978] 85,418 

1924 
Jan. 62,8252 ’ 24,487 | 13.6 | 21,750 | 12,661 | 193,105] 77,524 
Feb. 47,881! . 23,846 | 12.8 | 20,946 | 11,985 | 195,872) 76.901 
March 34,139 112,553 _ 8 | 15,462 | 8,164 | 180,002) 73,627 
April o“ = oat 11,106 | 6,465 ont res 
May “ os — — am one a 


Number on 

which latest 
percentages 
are 


' Provisional figures. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 









Germany 


Poland 


Canada! 


United States 





Percentage change 


{Index number 














Date Index number Index number Index number on preceding of employment 
(end of month) of membership of employment of employment anti tn numbers |‘#Verage number 
of sickness funds |(number employed |(number employed emploved tn employed in 
(membership in in on theenical 1919=109) 
Dec. 1921100) | Jan. 1923=—100) |17 Jan. 1920=-100) establishments (Federal Reserve 
Board) 
1922 
March 104.6 e 80.6 ° 87 
June 109.6 ° 91.1 ° 89 
Sept. 108.0 ° 94.6 ° 91 
Dec. 103.5 ° 86.3 + 2.4 98 
1923 
March 101.0 100.2 87.6 + 2.4 103 
June 106.0 105.2 99.5 + 01 103 
Sept. 100.7 105.0 99.5 — 0.2 101 
Oct. 96.2 108.2 98.8 + 0.1 101 
Nov. 92.3 105.4 95.7 — 0.5 109 
Dec. 89.4 —- 88.7 — 1.5 99 
1924 
Jan. 88.0 — 90.6 — 1.0 _ 
Feb. 89.5 -— 90.7 +12 — 
March 93.9 _ 89.3 + 0.2 oo 
April — os — — = 
May — — a a -= 
Number of persons 
on which latest 10,943,381 418,591 748,537 2,735,069 


figure is based 

















1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received”. 


Prices and Cost of Living 


The sharp fall in wholesale prices which was noticed last month in 
the case of France has now occurred in Belgium and in both countries 
the index number at the end of April is approximately at the same 
level as at the end of last December. The effect of the improvement in 
exchange rates and wholesale prices in these two countries is now 
being reflected in retail food prices in both of them; a slight decline 


is reported. 


In Great Britain a further fall in retail prices, prin- 


cipally due to the reduction in the taxes on tea and sugar, occurred 
on 1 May while the wholesale price level remained unchanged. Slight 
falls in retail prices have also occurred in Sweden, Switzerland, 


Czechoslovakia, and India (Bombay). 


The wholesale price index numbers in Germany are now published 
in terms of gold marks, and these figures are given in the table relating 


to Germany instead of the former figures in paper marks. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN GERMANY 





Index numbers of retail prices in paper marks! 
(Bave : 1913-1914 = 1) 


Index numbers 
of wholesale prices 
in gold marks 


sends Cost of living | Food | Clothing | 





Heating and Rent 


(B 
1913 = 100) lighting 



































1 000,000,000 omitted. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN RUSSIA 
(Base : 1913 = 1) 





Wholesale prices Retail prices Cost of living 
Date 
(end of 


month) 





Russia Moscow Russia Moscow Moscow 





1923 
Mar. $1.790,000 
June 97,960,000 
Sept. 549,010,000 


40,800,000 * 
127,426,000 * 
552 868.090 


37,700,000 
121,759,000 
642,400,000 


43,100,000 
150,540,000 
879,100,000 


38,655,000 
117,933,000 
666.150.0000 





Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1924 
Jan. 
15 Feb. 
1 Mar. 





873,000,000 
1,731 ,000,000 
3,781,000,000 


11,649,000,000 
25,042,000,000 
43,197,000,000 





1,415,800,000 
2,712.000,000 
6,090,000,000 





1,185 250,000 
2,359, 100.000 
5,387,530,000 


16,473,000.000 
35,172,000,000 
60,945.000,000 





1.558.650,000 
2.900,500,000 
6,914,140,000 


21,075.000,000 
44,334.000.000 





77,387,000,000 


1,147 ,000,000 
2,199,180,000 
5,404,000,000 


16 421,000,000 
26,663 ,000,000 











1 Monthly average. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “figures not yet available ” . 


Migration Movements 





The migration statistics published in the Review since March are 


given below brought up to date. 


It is to be noted that Finland, in 


pursuance of the Recommendation of the 1922 Conference, has made 
certain changes in its system of compiling statistics, and now (since 
1 January 1924) provides statistics of continental as well as of oversea 
emigration, 


OVERSEA EMIGRATION OF NATIONALS OR FOREIGN RESIDENTS 


TABLE lI. 
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The sign * sigaifies “no figures published "’. 
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The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received ”’. 


STATISTICS 


TABLE Ifl, CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 
OR FOREIGN RESIDENTS 































































7 
Period United | tara | France| India | Italy | Ne¥ | polana| ROU | “ete 
States | *** Zealand mania | slovakia 
1920 14,274) * 12,151] * | 153,17) * 26,846] * | 16,478 
1921 11,116] * 62,536, * 60,346, * 12,129] 9,199] 16,350 
1922 j 
Jan. 622} * * 5,125 | 75 436] 658] 1,346 
Feb. 505, * . ° 5,698 oie | 1,318] — 623} 1,331 
March 404, * * 18,047 1,764] 1,128] 1,990 
April 1,024 * ° 14,470] 152 | 2,002] 856] 1,956 
May 615, * * . 13,479] 130 | 1,765} 641] 2.042 
June 705} * . 9,474] 138 | 3,017} 387] 1,¢77 
July 524, * . 8,486 93 | 3,636] 487] 1,601 
Aug. 494) * . . 10,928 99 | 3,403] 1,195] 1,549 
Sept. 432| * . 11,787} 129 | 3,642] 969] 1,56¢ 
Oct. 477| © * 11,391 86 | 3,254] 1,810] 1,488 
Nov. 524) * . ° 9,859 93 | 2,117] 2,242] 1,093 
Der. 617} * . 9,286] 154 | 3,175] 1,283] 864 
Total] 6,844) * 50 00| * | 123,080] 1,361 | 29,527] 12,279] 18,497 
1923 j | 
Jan. 455] * 6,526 10,396 92 ) 252| 1,148 
Feb. 335] * 3,382 * 12,315} 1846 7,420] 9313] 1,231 
March 521; * 4,030 21,057} 141 449] 1,435 
April 238] * 8,489) 21,641] 168 ) 490] 2,042 
May seo] * $,528$ 21,608} 15,642] 180 $ 30,636] 420) 1,973 
June 429, * 4,354) 12,739| 148 § 605| 1,061 
July 374] * sol 12,195 97 ) 395} 1,057 
Aug. 416, * 5,286> $2,872] 9,596] 1716 — 913] 1,779 
Sept. 503; * 5,710 14,786} 138 § 835] 1,608 
Oct. f29]  * 5,233 13,538] 168 1,194] 1,204" 
Nov. 273] ° «o6r 23,917} 15,487} 100 ~ 1,557} 920! 
Dec. 380} * 9,036 10,334 57 618} 862" 
Total | 5,042) * s0.051| — | 170,226] 1.639 | — 7,941] 16,320" 
1924 1 | : 
Jan. 238] 17 | 3,689 9,706} 101 | 451| 1,445 
Feb. _ 14 2300 _ 13,983] 129) — 413} 1,216 
March ae 8 3,096 — —- — 1,268 
April -— _— 3,726 — _ — _ — 1,705 








' Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received "’. 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 
OR INTENDING FOREIGN RESIDENTS 





Germany 





142,386 
103,075 


8 
8 





826 4,224 
3,460 4,312 
17,369 5,057 
14,016 7,253 
3.630 7,651 
1,158 9,148 
958 9,766 
630 9,442 
882 10,616 
320 12,031 
117 10,499 
32 9,817 


233 


oe 
52 


aS 


to 


eee 
— 

BO DS DH CO PO C0 60 0 et et 
60 t im Go Go t < 

=O ae 3 

maton 
eeeeeeeeeeesn 





42,898 99,816 | 181,472 | 55,641 831,892 





1923 
Jan. 68 11,233 | 10,558 | 2,675 4,124 
Feh 12,911 | 11,891 | 2,561 2,959 

16,365 | 26,330 | 3,878 1,151 

23,524 009 | 3,465 1, 

May 2 27,170 4,169 1,695 

621 27,405 5,507 2,056 

2R4 25,204 5,519 

242 25,718 . 6.762 

Sept. 116 24.754 7,543 

Oct. 57 5 | 21,989 8,181 

Nov. 7 25,837 14,118 

Dec. 10 | 1,075 | 21,743 | 15,124 | 15,120 





Total 19.886 } 25,309 | 263,992 | 262.877 





1924 
Jun. 26 847 12,092 
Feb. 2,938 991 16,104 
March - 1,401 22,849 
April 5,735? _ 25,092 






































1 Provisional figures. 
2 5,710 agricultural and 25 industrial workers. 
The cign * signifies “‘ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received”. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE V. EMIGRATION IN TRANSIT OF NON-RESIDENT FOREIGNERS 





Great Britain Netherlands 














10,943 


18,316 


44,491 


21,587 





95,337 








14,751 


25,599 


29,082 





15,177 125,718 





1924 
Jan. 458 
Feb. 367 
March 1,579 
April 1,030 


























The sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are given in the original language with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used'. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in French, 
English, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 


Labour Office. 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 


Verordnung betr. Erwerbslosenfiirsorge im Saargebiet. 
1923. (Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 1, p. 6.) 

Verfigung betr. die Befugnisse der Landesversicherungsanstalt Saargebiet 
gegeniiber den Einzugsstellen. Vom 20. Dezember 1923. (Amtsblatt, 1924, No.1, 
p. 7.) 

Finfter Erlass betr. Ausfihrungs- und Uebergangsbestimmungen zu der Ver- 
ordnung vom 18. Mai 1923 betr. Umstellung der Sozialversicherung in Francs. 


Vom 20. Dezember 1923. 


Vom 20. Dezember 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 


British Cameroons 
Order in Council, dated 26 June 1923: The British Cameroons Order in Council. 
1923. (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 1621.) 


New Guinea 

* An Ordinance to amend the Native Labour Ordinance 1922. No. 13 of 1923, 
Dated 14 March 1923. (Commonwealth Gazette, 1923, No. 21.) 

* An Ordinance to amend the Native Labour Ordinance 1922-1923. No. 22 of 
1923. Dated 6 June 1923. (Commonwealth Gazette, 1923, No. 40.) 





1 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltungs B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 


B.I. R.S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Mmnistére du Travail; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; G. U. = Gazzetta 
Ufficiale ; J. O. = Journal Officiel ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R. d. T. = 
Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt;-S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules 
and Orders; 8. z. n. = Sbirka zAkonua narizei (Collection of Laws and Orders 
of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; L. 8. = Legislative Series of the International 


Labour Office. 













BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Western Samoa 


The Chinese Contract Labour Control Amendment Ordinance 1923. No. 6, 
1923. (Western Samoa Gazette, 1923, No. 48.) 


* The Chinese Free Labour Ordinance, 1923. No. 10, 1923. (Suppl. to the 
Western Samoa Gazette, 1923, No. 52.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Denmark-Finland 


* Overenskomst mellem Danmark og Finland om Gensidighed i Arbejder- 
Ulykkesforsikringen. Den 30. November 1923. (Social Forsorg, 1924, No. 2, 
p. 40.) 

[Agreement between Denmark and Finland respecting reciprocity in accident 
insurance. ] 


Switzerland-Licehtenstein 


Accord fixant les rapports en matiére de police des étrangers entre la Confédé- 
ration suisse et la Principauté de Liechtenstein. Du 28 décembre 1923. (Recueil 
des lois fédérales, 1924, No. 1, p. 1.) 

[Section 5: Labour market.] 


ARGENTINE 


Ley No. 11293, mandando liquidar de acuerdo con el presupuesto vigente 
las pensiones de viudas e hijas de Guerreros del Brasil, del Paraguay y Expedicio- 
narios al Desierto. El 1° de diciembre de 1923. (Boletin Oficial, 1924, No. 891, 
p. 67.) 

[Act to order the payment of pensions to widows and orphans of members 
of the military forces of Brazil and Paraguay and the Desert Expeditionary Force, 
in accordance with the current estimates.] 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales 


Laws 


An Act to amend the Bread Act, 1901, and certain other Acts ; and for purposes 
connected therewith. Assented to 26 November 1923. No. 19. (N.S. W. Indus- 
trial Gazette, 1924, Vol. XXV, No. 1, p. 10.) 

[Amends the Early Closing (Amendment) Act, 1919.] 


* An Act to establish a system of apprenticing juvenile assisted migrants ; 
to provide for the care and control of such migrants and their property and earn- 
ings; and for purposes connected therewith. Assented to 21 December 1923. 
No. 52. (N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, 1924, Vol. XXV, No. 1, p. 11.) 


An Act to amend the law relating to monopolies and restraint of trade; to 
repeal certain sections of the Industria! Arbitration Act, 1912; and for purposes 
connected therewith. Assented to 21 December 1923. No. 54. (N.S. W. Industrial 
Gazette, 1924, Vol. XXV, No. 1, p. 16.) 


Orders 


Regulations under Section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as amend- 
ed, governing the conditions of apprenticeship in the industry or occupation 
of painting and decorating. Approved 31 October 1923. (N. S. W. Industrial 
Gazette, 1923, Vol. XXIV, No. 6, p. 1140.) 


Regulations under Section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as amend- 
ed, governing the conditions of apprenticeship in the trade or occupation of car- 
penters and joiners. ae 27 November 1923. (N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, 
1923, Vol. XXIV, No. 6, p. 1128.) 


il 
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Regulations under Section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912,as amend - 
ed, governing the conditions of apprenticeship in the industry or occupation of 
fibrous plaster fixers. Approved 27 November 1923. (N.S. W. Industrial Gazette, 
1923, Vol. XXIV, No. 6, p. 1135.) 

Regulations under Section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as amend- 
ed, governing the conditions of apprenticeship in the trades or occupations of 
masons and polishers in the industry of marble and slate workers. Approved 
27 November 1923. (N.S. W. Industrial Gazette, 1923, Vol. XXIV, No. 6, p. 1138.) 

Regulations under Section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as amend- 
ed, governing the conditions of apprenticeship in the industry or occupation 
of plasterers. Approved 27 November 1923. (N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, 1923, 
Vol. XXIV, No. 6, p. 1143.) 

Regulations under Section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as amend- 
ed, governing the conditions of apprenticeship in the industry or occupation of 
plumbers. Approved 27 November 1923. (N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, 1923, 
Vol. XXIV, No. 6, p. 1146.) 

Regulations under Section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act,1912,as amend- 
ed, governing the conditions of apprenticeship in the trade or occupation of stone 
polishers in the industry of stonemasons. Approved 27 November 1923. (N.S. W. 
Industrial Gazette, 1923, Vol. XXIV, No. 6, p. 1152.) 

Regulations under Section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as amend- 
ed, governing the conditions of apprenticeship in the industry or occupation 
of slaters, tilers, and shinglers. Approved 18 December 1923. (N. S. W. Indus- 
trial Gazette, 1923, Vol. XXIV, No. 6, p. 1149.) 

Regulations under Section 81 of the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912,as amend- 
ed, governing the conditions of apprenticeship in the trades, occupations, or 
callings of electrical fitters or electrical mechanics. Approved 18 December 1923. 
(N. S. W. Industrial Gazette, 1923, Vol. XXIV, No. 6, p. 1131.) 


South Australia 

An Act to amend the Education Act, 1915, and for other purposes. Assented 
to 11 October 1923. No. 1554. 

An Act to amend the Early Closing Acts, 1911 and 1912, and for other purposes. 
Assented to 21 November 1923. No. 1572. 

An Act to amend the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Acts, 1917 to 1922, and 
for other purposes. Assented to 28 November 1923. No. 1581. 

An Act to amend the Advances for Homes Acts, 1910-1922, and for other pur- 
poses. Assented to 6 December 1923. No. 1596. 


BELGIUM 


Loi du 27 décembre 1923 prorogeant I’article 15 des lois coordonnées du 30 aoit 
1920 sur les pensions en faveur des ouvriers mineurs et accordant une allocation 
mensuelle supplémentaire de 30 francs aux ouvriers mineurs pensionnés ne tra- 
vaillant plus. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 1, p. 202.) 


BRAZIL 


Decreto n. 16184, que approva e manda executar o regulamento da Pesca. 
28 de outubro de 1923. (Diario Official, 1923, No. 250, p. 28247.) 

[Decree putting the fisheries regulations into operation (§§ 113 and 114 con- 
cerning payment of wages).] 


CANADA 


* An Act to amend the Immigration Act. Assented to 30 June 1923. (13-14 Geo. 
V., chap. 51.) 
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DENMARK 


Law 


Lov af Nr. 454 af 3. December 1923 om Ydelse af Braendsel til Aldersrenten- 
ydere i Vinteren 1923-1924. (Social Forsorg, Nov.-Dec. 1923, p. 251.) 

[Act respecting the supply of fuel to old age pensioners in the winter of 1923- 
1924.] 


Orders 


Bekendtgorelse fra Indenrigsministeriet om de Indtaegts- og Formueforhold 
m.m., der som Regel beting Optagelse (Forbliven) som ubemidlet nydende Medlem 
ien anerkendt Sygekasse. Den 28. November 1923. (Social Forsorg, 1924, No. 1, 
p-. 13.) 

[Notification in pursuance of the Act of 20 June 1921 relating to recognised 
Sick Funds.] 


Tillaegs-Bekendtgorelse af 20. December 1923 til Indenrigsministeriets Bekendt- 
gorelse af 9. Juni 1923 vedorende Udbetaling af ekstraorinaer Arbejdsloshedsunder- 
stottelse i Henhold til § 31 i Lov Nr. 529 af 22. December 1921 m.m. (Social For- 
sorg, 1923, No. 12, p. 277.) 

[Supplementary notification respecting extraordinary unemployment benefits 
under the Act of 22 December 1921.] 


FINLAND 


Asetus kéyhainhoitosopimuksen voimaansaattamisesta Suomen sek& Ruotsin, 
Tanskan ja Norjan valilli. 24 p. elokuuta 1923. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1923, 
No. 202, p. 674.) 

[Order putting into operation the Convention respecting poor relief concluded 
between Finland, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. Dated 24 August 1923.] 


Valtioneuvoston paadtés Suomen, Ruotsin, Tanskan ja Norjan vAlilla solmitun 
kéyhainhoitosopimuksen soveltamisesta. 24 p. elokuuta 1923. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1923, No. 203, p. 681.) 

{Resolution of the Council of State respecting the application of the same 
convention. Dated 24 August 1923.] 


Asetus tyéssa sattuvien tapaturmien korvaamista tarkoittavan Suomen ja 
Tanskan valisen selityskirjan voimaansaattamisesta. 15 p. joulukuuta 1923. 
(Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1923, No. 306, p. 1018.) 

[Order putting into operation the declaration made by Finland and Denmark 
respecting compensation for occupational accidents. Dated 15 December 1923.] 


Valtioneuvoston péatés, joka sisaltaa eraita poikkeuksia kahdeksan tunnin 
tyéajasta marraskuun 27 pdivaéna 1917 annetun lain séannéksisté. 20 p. joulu- 
kuuta 1923. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1923, No. 315, p. 1060.) 

[Resolution of the Council of State respecting special exceptions from the eight- 
hour day. Dated 20 December 1923.] 


Valtioneuvoston paatés, joka tyéaikea keskeytymattémissA4 tyéssé. 20 p. 
joulukuuta 1923. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1923, No. 316, p. 1061.) 

{Resolution of the Council of State respecting hours of work in continuous 
industries. Dated 20 December 1923.] 


GERMANY 


Erganzungsbestimmungen zur Verordnung vom 3. Juli 1922 zur Durch- 
fihrung des §7 des RVG. Vom4. Dezember 1923. (R. Arb. BI.,1924, No. 6, p. 108.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Order in Council as to promotion, pay and retired pay of Officers of the School- 
master branch (Navy). Dated 28 November 1923. (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 1515.) 
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The Housing Acts (Form of Orders and Notices) Order, 1923, dated 12 Decem- 
ber 1923, made by the Minister of Health under Section 41 of the Housing, Town 
Planning, etc., Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII, c. 44), prescribing forms of certain notices 
and other documents. (S. R. & O., 1923, No. 1527.) 

The Workmen’s Compensation Rules, 1923. Dated 17 December 1923. (S.R. 

No. 1522 . 
& O., 1923, ral 
" The Workmen’s Compensation (Medical Referees in England and Wales) Regu- 
lations, 1923, dated 17 December 1923, made by the Secretary of State and the 
Treasury as to the Duties and Remuneration of Medical Referees in England 
and Wales under the provisions of the First and Second Schedules to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 1906 (6 Edw. VII, c. 58), as amended and extended by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. V, c. 42). (S. R. & O., 


1923, No. 1523.) 

The Workmen’s Compensation (Medical Referees in Scotland) Regulations, 
1923, dated 17 December 1923, made by the Secretary of State and the Treasury 
as to the Duties and Remuneration of Medical Referees in Scotland under the 
provisions of the First and Second Schedules to the Workmen’s Compensation 


Act, 1906 (6 Edw. VII, c. 58), as amended and extended by the Workmen’s Com- 
No. 1524 


pensation Act, 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. V, c. 42). (S. R. & O., 1923, ——- .) 


Regulations, dated 17 December 1923, made by the Secretary of State and the 
Treasury as to References to, and Remuneration and Expenses of, Medical Ref- 
erees in England and Wales under Section & of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1906 (6 Edw. VII, c. 58). (S. R. &. O., 1923, No. 1525.) 

Regulations, dated 17 December 1923, made by the Secretary of State and the 
Treasury as to References to, and Remuneration and Expenses of, Medical Ref- 
erees in Scotland under Section 8 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906 
(6 Edw. VII, c. 58). (S. R. & O., 1923, =) 


The Merchant Shipping (Administration in Mandated Territories) No. 2 Order, 
1923. Dated 19 December 1923. (Consular Powers in Nauru.) (S. R. &. O., 1923, 
No. 1594.) 

The Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Land Trust Regulations, 1923, dated 31 December 
1923, made by the Treasury under Section 3 (3) and (5) of the Irish Free State 
(Consequential Provisions) Act, 1922 (13. Geo. V, sess. 2, c. 2). (S. R. & O., 1923, 
No. 1606.) 





Northern Ireland 


* An Act to consolidate and amend the Law relating to Trade Boards in 
Northern Ireland. Dated 27 November 1923. (13 & 14 Geo. V, ch. 32.) 


HUNGARY 


Law 
1923 evi XXXIV térvenycikk a lakasepité kilén tevekenyseg utjan letesitendé 
epitkezesek alkalmaval adando adotigyi kedvezmenyekrél. 20. szeptember 1923. 


(Budapesti Kézliny, 1923, 214 szam.) 
[Act XXXIV of 1923 respecting exemptions from taxation for buildings erected 


by voluntary initiative.] 


Orders 
A m. kir. kéreskedelemiigyi ministernek 1923. evi 78.000 szamu rendelete az 
1884. evi XVII. térvenycikkbe iktatott ipartérveny modositasarol szélo 1922. 
evi XII. térvenycikk vegrehajtasarol. 26. junius 1923. (Budapesti Kézlény, 


1923, 150. szam.) 
[Order in pursuance of the Act XII of 1922 respecting apprenticeship.] 
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A m. kir. miniszteriumnak 9.210/1923 M. E. szamu rendelete a vasuti es a hajo- 
zasi vallalatok, ugyszinten a magyar kiralyi posta, taviro es tavbeszelé alkalma- 
zottainak betegsegi es baleseti biztositasarol. 29. december 1923. (Budapesti 
Kézlény, 1924, 1 szam.) 

[Order respecting the sickness and accident insurance of employees of railway 
and shipping undertakings and of state postal, telegraph, and telephone employees.] 


INDIA 
Bombay 


Act to provide for compulsory elementary education and to make better pro- 
vision for management and control of primary education. Bombay Primary Edu- 
cation Act, 1923, No. IV of 1923. 


Act to further amend the Bombay Boiler Inspection Act 1917. No. VII of 1923. 


North-West Frontier Province 
The North-West Frontier Province Factory Rules. Dated 28 May 1923. 


Provinee of Ajmer-Merwara 
Ajmer-Merwara Factories (Amended) Rules. Dated 6 August 1923. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Ordu scéime arachais diomhaointis ghnétha an arachais (Bord bainisti), 1923. 
Uimhir 12 de 1923. 

{The Insurance Industry Unemployment Insurance Scheme (Board of Manage- 
ment) Order, 1923. No. 12 of 1923. Dated 22 December 1923.] 


Ord scéime arachais diomhaointis ghnétha an arachais (ciste arachais), 1923 
Uimhir 13 de 1923. 

[The Insurance Industry Unemployment Insurance Scheme (Insurance Fund) 
Order, 1923. No. 13 of 1923. Dated 22 December 1923.] 


ITALY 
Laws 
Regio decreto-legge 20 agosto 1923, n. 2207: Norme per la navigazione aerea. 
(G. U., 1923, No. 253.) 
[Legislative Decree: Rules for aerial navigation (§ 34: Insurance against 
accidents).] 


Regio decreto-legge 7 ottobre 1923, n. 2412: Compiti della Commissione di 
vigilanza sulla edilizia popolare, provvedimenti per la esecutorieta delle sue deci- 
sioni e altre norme in materia di abitazioni. (G. U., 1923, n. 272.) 

[Legislative Decree : Duties of the Supervisory Commission on Housing, etc.] 


* Regio decreto-legge 15 ottobre 1923, n. 2476: Norme per la disciplina del 
lavoro nei porti del Regno. (G. U., 1923, No. 277.) 
[Legislative Decree: Rules respecting the discipline of dock labour.] 


Regio decreto-legge 19 ottobre 1923, n. 2311: Norme per !’equo trattamento 
del personale addetto alle ferrovie, tramvie e linee di navigazione interna eserci- 
tate dalla industria privata, da Provincie o da Comuni. (G. U., 1923, No. 264.) 

[Legislative Decree: Rules for the equal treatment of the staffs of railways, 
ao etc., carried on by private enterprise, by the provinces or by the com- 
munes. 


* Regio decreto-legge 19 ottobre 1923, n. 2328 : Disposizioni per la formazione 
degli orari e dei turni di servizio del personale addetto ai pubblici servizi di tras- 
porto in concessione. (G. U., 1923, No. 264.) 

[Legislative Decree: Rules for the drawing up of time-tables for the staffs 
of public transport services.] 
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Regio decreto-legge 21 ottobre 1923, n. 2479 : Modificazioni al decreto-legge 2 set- 
tembre 1919, n. 1759, contenente provvedimenti a favoro delle associazioni agrarie 
di mutua assicurazione. (G. U., 1923, No. 277.) 

[Legislative Decree: Provisions for the benefit of agrarian associations for 
mutual insurance.] 


Regio decreto-legge 9 novembre 1923, n. 3149: Estensione agli istituti religiosi 
all’estero delle facilitazioni concesse dalla legge sulla emigrazione agli allievi mis- 
Sionari. (G. U., 1923, No. 34, p. 619.) 

[Legislative Decree : Extension to religious institutions abroad of the facilities 
given by the Emigration Act to persons training as missionaries.] 


Regio decreto-legge 31 ottobre 1923, n. 2470: Modificazioni alla Convenzione 
approvata con la legge 28 marzo 1912, n. 304, per la istituzione della Cassa nazio- 
nale di assicurazione per gli infortuni sul lavoro. (G. U., 1923, No. 277.) 

[Legislative Decree: Amendment of the agreement approved under the Act 
establishing the National Fund for insurance against occupational accidents.] 


Regio decreto-legge 2 dicembre 1923. n. 2654: Passaggio alla competenza del 
Ministero dei lavori pubblici dei poteri attribuiti al Ministero dell’economia nazio- 
nale col R. decreto-legge 7 ottobre 1923, n. 2412. (G. U., 1923, No. 297, p. 7241.) 

[Legislative Decree : Transference of certain functions of the Ministry of Nation- 
al Economy to the Ministry of Public Works.] 


Regio decreto-legge 2 dicembre 1923, n. 2682: Disposizioni per il personale 
addetto ai pubblici servizi di trasporto in concessione. (G. U., 1923, No. 301.) 
[Legislative Decree: Rules for the staff of public transport services.] 


Regio decreto-legge 13 dicembre 1923, n. 3239: Approvazione della Conven- 
zione con Ja Repubblica Austriaca relativa alle pensioni provinciali e communali ; 
di quella col Regno dei Serbi, Croati e Sloveni relativa alle pensioni provinciali e 
comunali, e della Convenzione con |’Austria, la Polonia, la Romania, la Cecoslo- 
vacchia e il Regno Serbo-Croato-Sloveno circa le pensioni che erano state assegnate 
dal cessato Governo dell’Austria. (G. U., 1924, No. 60, p. 1105.) 

[Legislative Decree: Approval of conventions concluded with Austria, the 
Serbo-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Poland, Roumania and Czechoslovakia respec- 
ting pensions.] 


Regio decreto-legge 15 dicembre 1923, n. 3148: Costituzione di un Istituto 
nazionale di credito per il lavoro italiano all’estero. (G. U., 1924, No. 35, p. 638.) 

[Legislative Decree : Constitution of a National Credit Institution for Italian 
labour abroad.] 


Regio decreto-legge, 22 dicembre 1923, n. 3147: Approvazione dell’accordo 
concluso a Parigi il 12 settembre 1919, fra I’ Italia e la Francia, per regolare alcune 
questioni pendenti concernenti gli interessi francesi e quelli italiani in Africa. 
(G. U., 1924, No. 34, p. 627.) 

[Legislative Decree approving the agreement between Italy and France regu- 
lating French and Italian interests in Africa (including provisions respecting 
occupational accidents).] 


Regio decreto-legge 30 dicembre 1923, n. 2859 : Elenco dei giorni festivi a tutti 
gli effetti civili, delle feste nazionali e delle solennita civili. (G. U., 1924, No. 12, 
p. 238.) 

[Legislative Decree: Lists of holidays for civil purposes, of national festivals, 
and of civil celebrations.] 


Regio decreto-legge 30 dicembre 1923, n. 3134: Proroga del termine di cui al- 
l’art. 1 del R. decreto 19 novembre 1921, n. 1704, contenente disposizioni per opere 
pubbliche al fine di alleviare gli effetti della disoccupazione. (G. U., 1924, No. 29, 
p. 565.) 

[Legislative Decree: Extension of the time-limits fixed in § 1 of the Royal 
Decree respecting grants for public works for the relief of unemployment.] 


* Regio decreto-legge 30 dicembre 1923, n. 3245. Riordinamento dell’ Ispet- 
torato dell’industria e del lavoro: (G. U., 1924, No. 63, p. 1149.) 
[Legislative Decree : Reorganisation of industrial inspection.] 
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Regio decreto-leggé 30 dicembre 1923, n. 3222: Modificazione dell’art. 31 del 
R. decreto-legge 13 novembre 1919, n. 2205, istituente una Commissione speciale 
per i ricorsi dei vettori contro le deliberazioni del Commissariato generale colle 
quali fissa il nolo per gli emigranti. (G. U., 1924, No. 49, p. 958.) 

[Legislative Decree: Institution of a special commission for appeals by car- 
riers of emigrants against the decisions of the General Emigration Department 
fixing the fares for emigrants.] 


Orders 
Regio decreto 27 settembre 1923, n. 2137: Soppressione della Commissione 
per l’equo trattamento al personale telefonico dipendente dall’industria private. 
(G. U., 1923, No. 246.) 
[Decree : suppression of the commission on the equal treatment of the tele- 
phone staffs of private undertakings.] 


Regio decreto 21 novembre 1923, n. 2480: Nuove disposizioni sulle pensioni 
normali del personale dell’Amministrazione dello Stato. (G. U., 1923, No. 277, 
p. 6917.) 

[Decree respecting the pensions of the staffs of State departments.] 


Regio decreto 2 dicembre 1923, n. 2673: Ordinamento del servizio statistico. 
(G. U., 1923, No. 300.) 

[Decree : Organisation of the Statistical Service.] 

Regio decreto 6 dicembre 1923, n. 2651: Nuovi quadri di classificazione e 
nuove disposizioni sulle competenze accessorie del personale delle Ferrovie dello 
Stato. (Supplemento alla Gazzetta Ufficiale, 1923, No. 296.) 

[Decree : New classification, etc. respecting the staff of the State railways.] 


Regio decreto 9 dicembre 1923, n. 2812 : Modificazioni alle disposizioni riguar- 
danti Opera di previdenza e la Cassa sovvenzioni istituite a favore degli impiegati 
dello Stato e loro famiglie non aventi diritto a pensione. (G. U., 1924, No. 7, p. 114.) 

[Decree : Amendment of the provisions respecting the Provident Fund for 
State employees without the right to pensions.] 


Regio decreto 20 dicembre 1923, n. 2863 : Conferimento del carrattere di pubblic 
ufficiale ‘agli impiegati ed aganti addetti ai servizi telegrafici, telefonici, radio- 
telegrafici e radioauditivi esercitati dall’industria privata. (G. U., 1924, No.11, 
p. 216.) 

[Decree giving the status of public officials to the employees of private tele- 
graph, telephone, and wireless undertakings.] 


Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923: Organizzazione del Consiglio superiore per 
listruzione agraria, industriale e commerciale. (G. U., 1924, No. 27, p. 537.) 

[Decree : Organisation of the Superior Council for Agricultural, Industrial, 
and Commercial Education.] 


Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 2835: Disposizioni interpretative ed inte- 
grative del R. decreto 21 novembre 1923, n. 2480, sulle pensioni normali del per- 
sonale dell’Amministrazione dello Stato. (G. U., 1924, No. 5, p. 47.) 

[Decree : Interpretation of the Decree respecting normal pensions for the staffs 
of State departments.] 


Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 2889: Riforma degli ordinamenti sanitari. 
(G. U., 1924, No. 12, p. 225.) 
[Decree : Revision of the health regulations.] 


Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 2960: Disposizioni sullo stato giuridico 
degli impiegati civili dell’Amministrazione dello Stato. (G. U., 1924, No. 17, 
p. 298.) 

[Decree : Provisions concerning the engagement, promotion, etc., of the civil 
employees of State departments.] 


Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 2963 : Norme concernenti i rappresentanti 
dei cessati Ministeri dell’agricoltura, dell’industria e commercio e del lavoro e 
previdenza sociale negli Enti posti sotto la vigilanza del Ministero dell’economia 
nazionale. (G. U., 1924, No. 18, p. 342.) 

[Decree: Rules concerning the representatives of the suppressed ministries 
in the bodies placed under the supervision of the Ministry of National Economy.] 
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Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 2994. Disposizioni relative allo stato giu- 
ridico ed al trattamento economico dei salariati dipendenti dalle Amministrazioni 
dello Stato. (G. U., 1924, No. 19, p. 363.) 

[Decree : Provisions respecting the classification and conditions of employment 
of wage-earners under the State departments.] 


Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 3072: Modificazioni ed aggiunte al R. 
decreto 12 luglio 1923, n. 1491, che approva la riforma tecnico-giuridica delle 
norme vigenti sulle pensioni di guerra. (G. U., 1924, No. 24, p. 489.) 

[Decree : Amendment of the Decree respecting the rules applicable to war 
pensions. ] 


Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 3084: Norme esecutive, interpretative ed 
integrative di quelle concernenti il trattamento economico e di carriera del per- 
sonale dell’Amministrazione dello Stato. (G. U., 1924 (Supplemento), No. 23.) 

Decree : Rules respecting the economic position and promotion of the staffs 
of State departments.] 


Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 3091: Disposizioni per i funzionari del 
Commissariato generale dell’emigrazione. (G. U., 1924, No. 26, p. 515.) 

[Decree : Provisions respecting the officials of the General Emigration Depart- 
ment.] 


Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 3093 : Assimilazione economica del perso- 
nale dell’ Ispettorato industriale delle nuove provincie. (G. U., 1924, No. 27, p. 534.) 

[Decree : Assimilation of the staff of the industrial inspectorate of the new 
provinces. ] 


* Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 3158: Assicurazione obbligatoria contro 
la disoccupazione involontaria. (G. U., 1924, No. 34, p. 623.) 
[Decree : Compulsory insurance against unemployment.] 


Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 3167: Istituzione della decorazione della 
‘* Stella al merito del lavoro”’. (G. U., 1924, No. 36, p. 672.) 
[Decree : Creation of an order “‘ Labour Order of Merit ’’.] 


* Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 3184: Assicurazione obbligatoria contro 
la invalidita e la vecchiaia per le persone di ambo i sessi. (G. U., 1924, No. 
40, p. 767.) 

[Decree : Compulsory insurance against invalidity and old age.] 


Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 3197 : Modificazioni dell’art. 39 della legge 
3 luglio 1896, n. 318, concernente provvedimenti per la marina mercantile. 
(G. U., 1924, No. 43, p. 830.) 

[Decree : Amendment of the Act respecting the Merchant Service.] 


Regio decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 3229: Disposizioni per la istituzione di 
Consigli agrari provinciali. (G. U., 1924, No. 54, p. 1035.) 
[Decree : Institution of provincial agricultural councils.] 


Regio decreto 31 dicembre 1923, n. 3083 : Estensione del trattamento di quie- 
scenza stabilito dal Regio decreto 7 ottobre 1923,n. 2306, ad alcune categorie di 
agenti ferroviari stabili non iscritti al fondo pensioni. (G. U., 1924, No. 24, p. 493.) 

[Decree : Extension of the system of superannuation allowances to certain 
classes of established railway employees not being members of the Pension Fund.] 


Regio decreto 31 dicembre 1923, n. 3108: Liquidazione dei rapporti fra la 
Cassa nazionale per le assicurazioni sociali e gli agenti delle Ferrovie dello Stato, 
iscritti alla Cassa stessa, dispensati dal servizio in base al R. decreto 28 gennaio 
1923, n. 143. (G. U., 1924, No. 26, p. 518.) 

[Decree: Position of dismissed railway employees who were insured in the 
National Social Insurance Fund and dismissed before acquiring the right to a 
pension. ] 


Regio decreto 31 dicembre 1923, n. 3126: Disposizioni sull’obbligo dell’istru- 
zione. (G. U., 1924, No. 28, p. 549.) 
[Decree : Regulations respecting compulsory education.] 
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Regio decreto 31 dicembre 1923, n. 3157: Modificazione di alcune disposi- 
zioni della legge sull’Opera di previdenza del personale delle Ferrovie dello Stato. 
(G. U., 1924, No. 34, p. 622.) 

{Decree : Amendment of the Act respecting the Provident Fund for the staff 
of the State railways.] 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Reglamento para la formacion de la Estadistica Nacional. 29 de noviembre 
de 1923. (Diario Oficial, 1923, No. 12, pp. 1290, 1305, 1321.) 
[Regulations for the compilation of national statistics.] 


NETHERLANDS 


Law 


Wet van den 17den Maart 1923, tot wijziging en aanvulling van de Stoomwet. 
(Staatsblad, 1923, No. 85.) 
[Act to amend the Steam Act.] 


Orders 
Besluit van den 5den November 1923, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 110 der Ongevallenwet 1921 en 
artikel 122 der Land- en Tuinbouwongevallenwet 1922, in verband met artikel 40, 
zevende lid, der Ongevallenwet 1921. (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 502.) 
[Decree in pursuance of the Accident Act, 1921, and the Agricultural Accident 
Act, 1922.] 


Besluit van den 2isten December 1923, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, bedoeld in artikel 72 der Militaire Weduwenwet 1922 en 
in de artikelen 37, vijfde lid, der Pensioenwetten voor de landmacht en voor de 
zeemacht (Staatsbladen 1922, nos. 66 en 65). (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 554.) 

[Decree in pursuance of the Soldiers’ Widows Act, 1922, and the Army and 
Navy Pensions Acts.] 

Besluit van den 24sten December 1923, tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 14 der Pensioenwet voor het perso- 
neel der Koninklijke marine-reserve (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 355). (Staatsblad, 1923, 
No. 557.) 

[Decree in pursuance of the Act respecting pensions for persons on the Navy 
Reserve.] 


NEW ZEALAND 


An Act to amend the War Pensions Act 1915. Dated 29 August 1923. No. 13. 

An Act to amend the Discharged Soldiers Settlement Act 1915. Dated 29 August 
1923. No. 14. 

An Act to amend the Board of Trade Act 1914. Dated 29 August 1923. No. 34. 


* An Act to amend the Law relating to Apprentices. Dated 29 August 1923. 
No. 41. 


POLAND 


Laws 


Ustawa z dnia 9 pazdziernika 1923 r. o uposazeniu funkcjonarjuszow panst- 
wowych i wojska. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 116, poz. 924, p. 1389.) 
[Act of 9 October 1923 respecting the salaries of State officials.] 


Ustawa z dnia 4 grudnia 1923 r. w przedmiocie czesciowej zmiany ustawy z 
dnia 29 pazdziernika 1920 r. o spoldzielniach. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 135, 
poz. 1119, p. 1596.) 

[Act of 4 December 1923 to amend the Act respecting co-operative societies.} 
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Ustawa z dnia 11 grudnia 1923 r. o zaopatrzeniu emerytalnem funckjonar- 
juszow panstwowych i zawodowych wojskowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 6, 
poz. 46, p. 61.) 

[Act of 11 December 1923 respecting the pensions of State officials, etc.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w porozumieniu z Minis- 
trami Spraw Wewnetrznych, Rolnictwa i Dobr Panstwowych i Przemyslu i Handlu 
z dnia 18 grudnia 1923 r. w przedmiocie ustroju i zakresu dzialania parytetowych 
komisji doradezych przy Panstwowych Urzedach Posrednictwa Pracy i Opieki 
nad Wychodzcami. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1923, No. 136, poz. 1132, p. 1615.) 

[Decree of 18 December 1923 respecting the joint supervisory committees 
attached to the State Employment and Emigration Bureaux.] 


Ustawa z dnia 19 grudnia 1923 r. w przedmiocie ratyfikacji projektu konwencji 
WwW sprawie bezrobocia, przyjetego na I miedzynarodowej konferencji pracy w 
Waszyngtonie w 1919 roku. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 7, poz. 50, p. 82.) 

[Act of 19 December 1923 respecting the ratification of the international Con- 
vention on unemployment.] 


Ustawa z dnia 19 grudnia 1923 r. w przedmiocie ratyfikacji projektu konwencji w 
sprawie okreslenia najnizszego wieku dopuszczania dzieci do pracy przemyslowej, 
przyjetego przez konferencje ogolnej miedzynarodowej organizacaji pracy Ligi 
Narodow, odbyta w Waszyngtonie w 1919 roku. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 7, 
poz. 51, p. 82.) 

[Ditto on the minimum age of admission to employment.] 


Ustawa z dnia 19 grudnia 1923 r. w przedmiocie ratyfikacji projektu konwencji 
WwW sprawie pracy nocnej mlodocianych w przemysle, przyjetego na I miedzyna- 
rodowej konferencji pracy w Waszyngtonie 1919 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 7. 
poz. 52, p. 83.) 

[Ditto on the night work of young persons.] 


Ustawa z dnia 19 grudnia 1923 r. w przedmiocie ratyfikacji projektu mied- 
zynarodowej konwencji, okreslajacej najnizszy wiek dopuszczania dzieci do pracy 
Ww marynarce, przyjetego na ogolnej konferencji miedzynarodowej organizacji 
pracy Ligi Narodow w Genui dnia 15 czerwca 1920 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, 
No. 7, poz. 53, p. 83.) 

[Ditto on the minimum age of admission of children to employment at sea.] 


Ustawa z dnia 19 grudnia 1923 r. w przedmiocie ratyfikacji projektu miedzyna- 
rodowej konwencji, dotyczacej odszkodowan na wypadek bezrobocia z powodu 
rozbicia sie statku, przyjetego na ogolnej konferencji miedzynarodowej organizacjji 
pracy Ligi Narodow w Genui dnia 15 czerwca 1920 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, 
No. 7, poz. 54, p. 83.) 

[Ditto concerning unemployment indemnity in case of loss or foundering of the 
ship.] 


Ustawa z dnia 19 grudnia 1923 r. w przedmiocie ratyfikacji projektu miedzy- 
narodowej konwencji, dotyczacej posrednictwa pracy dla marynarzy, przyjetego 
na ogolnej konferencji miedzynarodowej organizacji pracy Ligi Narodow w Genui 
dnia 15 ezerwcea 1920 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 7, poz. 55, p. 83.) 

[Ditto for establishing facilities for finding employment for seamen.] 


Ustawa z dnia 19 grudnia 1923 r. w przedmiocie ratyfikacji projektu konwencji 
w sprawie wieku dopuszczania dzieci do pracy w rolnictwie, uchwalonego na III 
miedzynarodowej konferencji pracy w Genewie w roku 1921. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1924, No. 7, poz. 56, p. 84.) 

[Ditto concerning the age for admission of childrento employment in agriculture.] 


Ustawa z dnia 19 grudnia 1923 r. w przedmiocie ratyfikacji projektu kon- 
wencji o prawie zrzeszania sie i koalicji pracownikow rolnych, uchwalonego na IIl 
miedzynarodowej konferencji pracy w Genewie w 1921 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924- 
No. 7, poz. 57, p. 84.) 

[Ditto concerning the rights of association and combination of agricultural 
workers. ] 
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Ustawa z dnia 19 grudnia 1923 r. w przedmiocie ratyfikacji projektu konwencji 
w sprawie odszkodowan Za nieszezesliwe wypadki w rolnictwie, uchwalonego na III 
miedzynarodowej konferencji pracy w Genewie w 1921 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, 
No. 7, poz. 58, p. 84.) 

[Ditto concerning workmen’s compensation in agriculture.] 


Ustawa z dnia 19 grudnia 1923 r. w przedmiocie ratyfikacji projektu konwencji 
w sprawie uzywania bieli olowianej w malarstwie, przyjetego na III miedzynaro- 
dowej konferencji pracy w Genewie.( Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No.7, poz. 59, p. 84.) 
[Ditto concerning the use of white lead in painting.] 


Ustawa z dnia 19 grudnia 1923 r. w przedmiocie ratyfikacji projektu konwencji 
0 odpoczynku tygodniowym w zakladach przemyslowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1924, No. 7, poz. 60, p. 85.) 


[Ditto concerning the weekly rest in industrial undertakings.] 


Ustawa z dnia 19 grudnia 1923 r. w przedmiocie ratyfikacji projektu kon- 
wencji, ustalajacej najnizszy wiek dopuszczania mlodocianych do pracy w pomiesz- 
czeniach podpokladowych i w kotlowniach, przyjetego na III miedzynarodowej 
konferencji pracy w Genewie. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 7, poz. 61, p. 85.) 

[Ditto concerning the admission of young persons to employment as trimmers 
and stokers.] 


Ustawa z dnia 19 grudnia 1923 r. w przedmiocie ratyfikacji projektu konwencji 
0 obowiazkowych ogledzinach lekarskich dzieci i mlodocianych, zatrudnionych 
na statkach, przyjetego na III miedzynarodowej konferencji pracy w Genewie. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 7, poz. 62, p. 85.) 

[Ditto concerning the compulsory medical examination of children and young 
persons employed at sea.] 


Ustawa z dnia 19 grudnia 1923 r. w przedmiocie wykonania decyzji Rady Ligi 
Narodow z dnia 17 lipca 1922 r. o uregulowaniu ubezpieczen spolecznych na tery- 
torjach dawniej niemieckich odstapionych Polsce bezposrednio na _ podstawie 
Traktatu Wersalskiego, oraz w przedmiocie dodatkow drozyznianych dla upraw- 
nionych do pobierania swiadezen na podstawie tej decyzji. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1924, No. 7, poz. 63, p. 85.) 

[Ditto to give effect to the decision of the Council of the League of Nations 
of 17 July 1922, respecting social insurance in territory formerly German.] 

Orders 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Przemyslu i Handlu z dnia 29 pazdziernika 1923 r. 
Ww przedmiocie budowy, ustawiania i dozoru kotlow parowych na statkach. (Dzien- 
nik Ustaw, 1923, No. 119, poz. 958, p. 1430.) 

{Order of 29 October 1923 respecting the construction and inspection of steam 
boilers on board ship.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 28 grudnia 1923 r. 
w przedmiocie niektorych zmian i uzupelnien w rozporzadzeniu z dnia 21 marca 
1921 roku w przedmiocie przepisow wyborczych dla kas chorych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1924, No. 3, poz. 21, p. 38.) 

[Decree of 28 December 1923 amending the Decree of 21 March 1921 respecting 
elections for sick funds.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 31 grudnia 1923 r. 
w przedmiocie dalszego przedluzenia terminu urzedowania dotychczasowago, 
Zarzadu Zakladu ubezpieczenia od wypadkow we Lwowie. (Dziennik Ustaw 
1924, No. 5, poz. 42, p. 58.) 

[Decree of 31 December 1923 to extend the term of office of the Governing 
Body of the Accident Insurance Office in Lwow.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto No. 8 : 723: Proroga, por seis meses, 0 prazo para entrega dos alvaras 
a que se refere o artigo 49° do regulamento das industrias insalubres, incomodas, 
perigosas ou toxicas, aprovado pelo decreto No. 8 : 364. El 21 de Marco de 1923. 
(Diario do Governo, 1923, 1. Serie, No. 59, p. 306.) 

[Decree extending by six months the time limit for the submission of the autho- 
risations contemplated under § 49 of the regulations for dangerous, noxious, and 
unhealthy trades.] 
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ROUMANIA 


Lege pentru modificarsa si rectificarsa unor articole din legea Societatilor civile 
de credit funciar rural din 22 Junie 1923. 26 Decemvrie 1923. (Monitorul Oficial, 
1923, No. 218, p. 11266.) 

{Act to amend certain sections of the Act of 22 June 1923 concerning land 
credit associations.] 


SPAIN 


* Real decreto aprobando el proyecto de Ley penal para la Marine mercante, 
que se inserta. El 21 de junio de 1923. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1923, No. 174, p. 1152.) 

{Royal decree approving the Bill respecting the penal law applicable to the 
Merchant Service.] 

* Real decreto disponiendo que el proyecto de Ley penal para la Marina mer- 
cante, aprobado por el de 21 de junio del afio actual (Gaceta No. 174), rija como 
Ley del Reino a los veinte dias de la publicacion de este Decreto. El 7 de noviem- 
bre de 1923. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1923, No. 313, p. 586.) 

[Royal decree giving force of law to the same Bill.] 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om Andrad lydelse av § 11 i reglementet den 17 juni 
1916 (mr. 232) angaende férvaltningen av pensionsférsaékringsfonden. Den 7 
december 1923. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1923, No. 411, p. 795.) 

{Notification amending § 11 of the regulations of 17 June 1916 respecting the 
management of the pension insurance fund.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om Andrad lydelse ay mom. 1 av § 5 i kungdérelsen 
den 4 juni 1920 (nr. 286) angaende tjanstgéringstiden fér viss driftpersonal vid 
statens jarnvagar. Den 14 december 1923. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1923, 
No. 475, p. 885.) 

[Notification amending paragraph 1 of § 5 of the notification respecting time 
on duty for the travelling staff of the State railways.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om andrad lydelse av § 5 i kungérelsen den 4 juni 
1920 (nr. 287) angaende tjanstgéringstiden fér viss personal vid telegrafverket. 
Den 14 december 1923. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1923, No. 476, p. 885.) 

[Notification amending § 5 of the Notification respecting time on duty for 
the telegraph staff.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om andrad lydelse av §§ 1 och 5 i kungérelsen den 
18 juni 1920 (nr. 308) angaende tjanstgéringstiden fér viss personal vid statens 
vattenfallsverk. Den 14 december 1923. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1923, 
No. 477, p. 886.) 

[Notification amending § § 1 and 5 of the Notification respecting time on duty 
for the staff of the State waterfall works.] 


SWITZERLAND 

Basle (Town) 

Gesetz betreffend die dffentlichen Ruhetage. Vom 11. Januar 1923. 

Voliziehungsverordnung zum Gesetz betreffend die éffentlichen Ruhetage, 
vom 11. Januar 1923. Vom 10. Marz 1923. 

Verordnung tiber die Berufslehre im Spengler- und Installateurgewerbe. Vom 
24. Dezember 1923. 

Verordnung uber die Berufslehre im Schuhmachergewerbe. Vom 24. Dezember 
1923. 

Verordnung betreffend die Regelung und Beaufsichtigung der Berufslehre. 
Vom 24. Dezember 1923. 

Verordnung uber die Berufslehre im Damenschneidergewerbe. Vom 24. Dezem- 
ber 1923. 

Verordnung iber die Berufslehre im Backergewerbe. Vom 24. Dezember 1923. 
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INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 








International Labour Offiee. International Labour Conference. Sixth Session, 
Geneva, June 1924. I. Report on the Development of Facilities for the Utilisation 
of Workers’ Leisure. Item I on the Agenda. 112 pp. II. Report on Equality of 
Treatment of National and Foreign Workers as regards Workmen’s Compensation 
for Accidents. Item II on the Agenda. 109 pp. III. Report on a Weekly Sus- 
pension of Work for 24 Hours in Glass-Manufacturing Processes where Tank 
Furnaces are used. Item III on the Agenda. 77 pp. IV. Report on Night Work 
in Bakeries. Item IV on the Agenda. 91 pp. Geneva, 1924. 


These reports, published in French and in English, contain the replies of the 
Governments to the Questionnaire on the items in question received by the Office 
by 15 March 1924. Further replies received after that date are issued in supple- 
mentary reports for the information of Governments and the delegations to the 
Conference. 

Summarised reports in German have also been prepared. 


Ligue des Sociétés de la Croix-Rouge. Rapports du Secrétariat destines 4 la 
troisiéme session du Conseil Général, Paris, 28 avril-2 mai 1924. Paris, 1924. 
160 pp. 


The activities of the League of Red Cross Societies during the first five years 
of its existence are described in a general report contained in this pamphlet which 
also includes reports relating to the publications of the Juvenile Section of the 
Red Cross, the General Organisation Department, the Department of Nursing 
and, finally, the Hygiene Section ; the appendices to the last-mentioned report 
concern the relations between the League and the International Union against 
Tuberculosis and the International Union for Combating Venereal Diseases. 
The text of the resolutions passed at the Conferences at Bangkok, Warsaw and 
Buenos Ayres, and the resolution passed at the second session of the General 
Council of the League are included. 


Troisiéme session du Conseil Général. Paris, 28 avril-2 mai 1924, Rap- 
port sur l’ Organisation de la Ligue des Sociétés de la Croix- Rouge. Paris, 1924.20 pp. 


This pamphlet contains a report by Sir Claude Hill on the organisation of the 
League of Red Cross Societies, and the rules and regulations concerning the ad- 
ministration of the League. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRIA 


Bundesministerium fir Handel und Verkehr. Mitteilungen Ober den dsterrei- 
chischen Bergbau. 4Jahrgang 1922. Vienna, Verein der Bergwerksbesitzer Oester- 
reichs, 1923. 152 pp. 


Statistics relating to the mining industry in Austria for 1922. 
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BELGIUM 


Ministére de I’ Industrie et du Travail. Conseil supérieur du Travail. Douwziéme 
session 1920-23. Vol. I. Brussels, Weissenbruch, 1923. 517 pp. 


Report of the sittings held by the Belgian Conseil supérieur du travait, twelfth 
session 1920-23, including the full text of reports submitted by the different com- 
mittees. The Council discussed the following questions: (1) application of the 
Act of 14 June 1921 establishing the 8-hour day and 48-hour week; (2) the Act 
of 17 July 1905 relating to Sunday rest in industrial and commercial undertakings ; 
(3) the proposed law concerning home work. The pages devoted to the exceptions 
authorised under the 8-hour law show clearly the spirit in which Belgian legis- 
Jation relating to the limitation of working hours is enforced. Information is 
furnished on the application of the 8-hour Act to railway officials and to employees 
holding responsible posts in industry, certain classes of workers in bakeries and 
in seasonal industries, workers in open quarries, in the building industry and public 
works, brickmakers, workers engaged in flax-retting, and in the clothing industry, 
transport workers, dockers, workers in canning factories and in the sugar industry, 
etc. 


—— Seerétariat général. Statistique des accidents du travail élaboree 
d’aprés les documents fournis en exécution de la loi du 24 décembre 1903 sur la 
réparation des dommages résultant des accidents du travail. Exercices 1911-1912-1913, 
Exposé des résultats des accidents du travail. Brussels, Albert Dewit, 1924 
155 pp. 


Statistics of industrial accidents in Belgium during the three pre-war years 
1911-1913. The delay in the publication of these statistics is due to the strict 
methods of compilation and to the period allowed to elapse in each case to ensure 
a correct estimate of the extent and degree of disability. 

The report is in three parts ; the first refers to establishments covered by in- 
surance, the second part gives general statistics of accidents classified according 
to duration and nature of disability, etc., frequency, and compensation cost rates ; 


the third part contains “ special statistics of accidents ’’, showing the number of 
accidents according to the age oftheinjured. No classification of accidents accord- 
ing to cause is given in the report. Little variation is shown in the frequency 
of accidents during the period 1911-1913. In the latter year the frequency of 
fatal accidents was 0.6 per thousand full time workers, that of cases of permanent 
disability 3.6 and that of cases of temporary disability of more than 8 days dura- 
tion, 120. 


BULGARIA 


Direction Générale de la Statistique. Mouvement de la population dans le Royaume 
de Bulgarie en 1912; IIme partie : naissances, décés et mariages ; résultats généraux 
pour le Royaume, par départements et arrondissements. Sofia, Imprimerie de I|’Etat, 
1923. -Lxxvir + 271 pp. 


Statistical report on the population in Bulgaria in 1912; Part II: births, deaths 
and marriages. 


CANADA 
ONTARIO 


Department of Agriculture. Annual Reports of the Dairymen’s Associations 
of the Province of Ontario 1921 and 1922. Toronto, 1923. 72 pp. 


Provincial Board of Health. Lead Poisoning. A Compilation of Present Know- 
ledge. By R. M. Hutton. Toronto, 1923. 304 pp.. 


Special chapters are devoted in this study to symptoms and diagnosis, treat- 
ment and prevention of lead poisoning. Animportant part is that relating to the 
legislation on the subject enacted in Europe. A list of industries in which lead 
is used and a bibliography are included. 
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FINLAND 


Sosialiministerié. Kansainliiton Kansainvdlisentyéjdrjestén yleisen konferens- 
sin viides istunto Genevéssd v. 1923 ( Tiedonantoja X1X). Helsingfors, Valtioneu- 
voston kirjapaino, 1924. 46 pp. 


An official record of the 5th Session of the International Labour Conference 
giving a résumé of the questionnaire sent out by the International Labour Office, 
and of the replies of the Governments, as well as an account of the proceedings 
of the Conference with the texts of the decisions. 


FRANCE 


Ministére de l’Agriculture. Office National du Crédit Agricole. Rapport sur le 
fontionnement de la loi du 4 mai 1918 relative a la mise en culture des terres abandon- 
nées pendant l’année 1922. Reprint from the Journal Officiel, 31 January 1924 
3 pp. - 

A record of the advances made to committees in different departments of France 


by the Office National du Crédit Agricole ; the repayments of advances by depart- 
ments are shown and the number of hectares restored to cultivation. 








Rapport sur les opérations faites par les Caisses du Crédit agricole 
mutuel pendant année 1922 et sur V'application de la loi du 4 aofit 1920. Reprint 
from the Journal Officiel, 31 January 1924. 32 pp. 


Summarises the results of long and short term agricultural credits from 1914 
to 1922, and gives figures, by departments, for the different classes of borrowers 
in the years 1921 and 1922. Credit facilities granted to agricultural co-operative 
societies are included in the report. 


Ministére de l’Instruction publique et des Beaux Arts. Comité des travaux 
historiques et scientifiques. Section d’histoire moderne (depuis 1715) et d’histoire 
eontemporaine. L’introduction du machinisme dans l'industrie frangaise. By Charles 
BaLLot. Study compiled from the author’s notes and manuscript by Claude 
GEVEL. Foreword by Henri HANsER. Short biography by Elie HaLévy. Notices, 
inventaires et documents, no. 9. Paris, Rieder, 1923. xvi + 575 pp. 


Charles Ballot, killed at Verdun 6 December 1917, left some important papers 
containing the elements of a thesis now brought together into a connected whole, 
revised and published by Mr. Claude Gevel. The subject is the industrial revol- 
ution in France. The various stages by which the transformation of the textile 
and metal industries was effected, from 1780 to 1815, are vividly described. The 
changes wrought in the chemical, glass, and paper industries are more briefly 
reviewed. 


Ministére du Travail. Statistique générale de la France. Statistique annuelle 
des institutions d’assislance. Années 1920 et 1921. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 
1923. Lr + 128 pp. 


Statistics relating to public relief institutions in France, asylums, homes for 
the aged and incurables, maternity grants, allowances to large families, free medical 
treatment, etc. for 1920 and 1921, published by the French Ministry of Labour. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Colonial Office. Overseas Settlement Department. Handbook for men who are 
thinking of settling overseas. Handbook for women who are thinking of settling over- 
seas. Handbook on the Dominion of Canada, Part I. Handbook on the Common- 
wealth of Australia, Part I. Handbook on the Union of South Africa. London. 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 

These are new issues of the well-known handbooks for intending emigrants 
from Great Britain to other parts of the British Empire, revised to 1 January 1924. 
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Mines Department. Report on the Causes of and Circumstances attending the 
Explosion of the Maltby Main Colliery, Yorkshire, 28 July 1923. By Sir Thomas 
Mottram, C.B.E., H. M. Chief Inspector of Mines. London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1924. 50 pp. 


Miners’ Lamps Committee. Report on the Relighting of Lamps Under- 
ground. Memorandum No. 9. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 7 pp. 3d. 


—- Report on Testing for Firedamp. Memorandum No. 10. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 30 pp. illustr. 1s. 6d. 


HUNGARY 


Office Central de Statistique. Recensement général de la population de 1920. 
Premiére partie. Donnees principales de la population. Budapest, Société anonyme 
d’imprimerie de Pest, 1923. x1 + 303 pp. 


Results of the census of 1920, Part I, published by the Hungarian Central 
Statistical Office. 


INDIA 


Commercial Intelligence Department. Sfatements showing progress of the Co- 
operative Movement in India during the year 1922-23. Calcutta, Superintendent 
Govt. Printing, 1924. 21 pp. 10 annas. 


ROUMANIA 


Ministerul Muneii Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor sociale. Directia generala a Mun- 
eii. Organizatia Internationala a Muncii. Bucarest, Imprimeriile “ Independenta ”, 
1924. 56 pp. 


The contents of this pamphlet published by the Roumanian Ministry of Labour, 
Co-operation and Social Insurance, appeared also in the Bulletin of the Ministry. 
The object is to make known in Roumania the work of the International Labour 
Organisation. 


SWEDEN 


Kommerskollegium. Industri berdttelse fér ar 1921. Industri berdttelse fér ar 
1922. (Sveriges officiella Statistik. Industri och bergshantering.) Stockholm, 
Isaac Marcus, A. B., 1923 and 1924. 133 and 129 pp. 


Annual reports of the Swedish Board of Trade for 1921 and 1922, giving statis- 
tical information concerning production, employers, employees and workers, 
mechanical power and fuel used, distribution of industries according to loéalities, 
income of Swedish industries, etc. 

The present reports are particularly interesting in that the first refers to a year 
which was marked by the widest and most intense economic depression through 
which the country has passed in modern times, whilst the second describes the 
beginning of the recovery which has been as rapid as was the decline. The recov- 
ery is shown particularly by figures relating to the quantity of production ; the 
value of production still declined, owing to the fall in prices. Thus, the total 
value of production of Swedish industry, which reached its ‘maximum in 1920 
with 6.7 million kr., dropped to 3.9 million in 1921, and to 3.6 million kr. in 1922. 


Kungl. Pensionsstyrelsen. Allmdnna pensionsférsdkringen dr 1922. (Sveriges 
officiella statistik. Forsakringsvasen.) Stockholm, V. Pettersons, A. B., 1923. 


20 pp. 
An official record of the activities of the Royal Pensions Board during the 


year 1922, and statistics of invalidity and old age insurancefor1921. The activ- 
ities of the Board are divided into two main branches, viz. application and ad- 
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ministration of the General Pensions Insurance Act of 1913 (with amendments), 
and measures for the prevention of invalidity and care of the sick. The wide 
scope of the Swedish invalidity and old age insurance appears from the fact that 
it covered, in 1921, about 3.7 million persons, i.e. nearly 63 per cent. of the total 
population. The total amount of contributions received was 20.6 million kroner 
(preliminary figure) and the total annual value of pensions payable at the end of 
1921 was 31.8 million kroner. This sum wiil be increased in the future, since 
the Act of 13 October 1921 raised the amounts of pensions from 1922 onwards. 
The Board devoted in 1922, 500,000 kroner to medical benefit to necessitous 
disabled persons. 





Kungl. Statistika Centralbyran. Brottslighelen aren 1919 och 1920. Stockholm, 
Norstedt, 1924. vit + 151 pp. 


Criminal statistics for the years 1919 and 1920. 






—— Fiske ar 1922. 











Stockholm, Norstedt, 1924. 





vii + 57 pp. 


Statistical report on fisheries for 1922, published by the Swedish Central Statis- 
tical Office. 





—— Jordbruk och boskapsskotsel ar 1922. Stockholm, Norstedt, 1924. 61 p. 
Official agricultural (chiefly crop) statistics of Sweden for 1922, with tables. 


SWITZERLAND 





Bureau Fédéral de l’ Emigration. Kleiner Ratgeber fiir Schweizer die nach Argen- 
tinien auswandern wollen. Berne, 20 pp. 


This little pamphlet published by the Swiss Federal Emigration Office brings 
together much information indispensable to the Swiss emigrant to Argentina. 





















UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 





Report of the Native Affairs Commission for the Year 1923 (U. G. 47-’23). Cape 
Town, Cape Times Ltd., Government Printers, 1923. 67 pp. 2s. 


This report treats of the administration of native affairs in South Africa. 
Special reference is made to the Natives (Urban Areas) Act of 1923 under which 
** proclaimed areas ’’ may be constituted in which certain regulations concerning 
the employment of natives, including the compulsory registration of contracts 
of service between employers and natives, may be prescribed. 

An annex contains the minutes of the Native Conference held at Pretoria in 
September last at which a proposal to revise the much disputed Pass Laws was 
discussed. This Conference, the second of its kind, forms an important part 
of the machinery provided under an Act of 1920 in order that the Government 
of South Africa may be able to take the native community into consultation. 
It works in close contact with the Native Affairs Commission, appointed to advise 
the Government in regard to affairs interesting the native population. ‘The sys- 
tem under the 1920 Act, experimental as yet, will no doubt be watched with great 
interest in areas where similar problems arise. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Labour. Children’s Bureau. Eleventh Annual Report, fiscal 
year ended 30 June 1923. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. m1 + 38 pp 













~——- Women’s Bureau. Fifth Annual Report for the fiscal year ended 30 June 
1923. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. 20 pp. 


—— ——- Proceedings of the Women’s Industrial Conference, Washington, 
11, 12 and 13 January 1923. Bulletin No. 33. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1923. xvi + 190 pp. 
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Employees’ Compensation Commission. Seventh Annual Report, 1 July 1922 
to 30 June 1923. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. 131 pp. 


Annual Report on the administration of the Act of 7 September 1916 relating 
to compensation of civil employees of the United States. 

The first part concerns the work of the Commission and the interpretation of 
the Act, while the second and larger part is devoted to statistics of the operation 
of the Act. The statistical tables show accidents classified according to duration 
and extent of disability, nature of injury and resulting disability, causes of in- 
juries, amount of awards, cost of medical treatment, amount of wage loss as compared 
with compensation paid, re-marriage rates to widows, etc. In the year ending 
30 September 1922, 18,259 accidents were reported, of which 282 were fatal. It 
may be noted that the number of mechanical injuries reported under the Act 
formed less than 11 per cent. of the total. Among the non-mechanical accidents 
the greater number is shown to arise from “ handling of objects’. The Commis- 
sion makes no distinction between cases due to injury by accident and cases due 
to occupational diseases or non-accidental causes. In considering a claim it merely 
determines, as provided by the Act, whether disability or death was due to a per- 


sonal injury. 
Treasury Department. Oiiice of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Siatistics 


of Income from Returns of Net Income for 1921. Including Statistics from Federal 
Estate Tax Returns. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1923. iv + 185 pp. 


20 cents. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Women in Industry. Hours and Earnings 
of Women in Five Industries. Confectionery, Paper Box, Shirts and Collars, Tobacco, 
Mercantile. Special Bulletin No. 121. New York, 1923. 116 pp. 


— The Trend of Child Labour in New York State 1910-1922. Special 
Bulletin No. 122. New York, 1923. 18 pp. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Workmen’s Compensation Bureau. Fourth Annual Report for the fiscal year 
ending 30 June 1923. Bismarck, N. Dak., 1923. 24 pp. 


The North Dakota Workmen’s Compensation Act explained. Safety. 
Bismarck, N. Dak., 1923. 32 pp. 


WISCONSIN 


Industrial Commission of Wiseonsin. Workmen’s Compensation. Eleventh 
Annual Report, 1922-1923. 1924. 94 pp. 


The report of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission contains six statistical 
tables and a large section relating to awards under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The statistical section includes the usual tables relating to number of cases 
compensated, benefits paid, compensated accidents classified according to nature 
of accident and injuries, and a table showing the promptness in compensation 
payment. A cumulative subject index to awards reported in the Annual Reports 
on Workmen’s Compensation is appended. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Baequié, F. La loi de 8 heures dans les industries du livre. Manuel pratique 
pour l’application ‘du Décret du 30 aoft 1919 et usage des dérogations. Chaumont, 
Imprimerie de l’Est, 1923. 41 pp. 3 frs. 

A practical handbook on the 8-hour law in France as it affects the printing 
trades. 
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Bailey, Frank. Pensions at 60. How to obtain them. 
16 pp. 


Bohae, Dr. Ant. Hospodarské a socialni pomery obyvatelstva republiky cesko- 
slovenské ve svetle scitani lidu. Prague, 1923, 40 pp. 


London, F. Bailey, 1924. 


Address delivered by Dr. Ant. Bohac before the Czech Society of National 
Economy, on social and economic conditions in Czechoslovakia. The author 
shows from data furnished by the last census that since the end of the 19th cen 
tury Czech industry has developed greatly and to the detriment of agriculture. 
The large decrease in the number of agricultural workers is counterbalanced only 
to a limited extent by the increase in the number of small landowners. Dr. Bohac 
reviews the various industries, noting in some a tendency to amalgamation, while 
in others small undertakings still predominate. Commercial undertakings, banks, 
and transport companies are developing still more rapidly. Some ‘considera- 
tions on the statistical services, public hygiene, and the Church in Czechoslovakia 
complete the study. 


Brauer, Dr. Theodor. Krisis der Gewerkschaften. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1924. 
54 pp. 1.50 gold marks. 


Dr. Brauer, with his known competence as professor and trade unionist, explains 
the reasons of the present crisis in the trade union movement. He stresses the 
international character of this crisis, not only in its outward manifestations, but 
also as regards its causes and effects, and points out dangers which may threaten 
both workers and employers. If trade union leaders: wish to restore the movement 
to its original vitality, declares Dr. Brauer, they must exercise greater vigilance 
in the selection of their adherents and militant members, develop an adequate 
educational system within the unions, and agree on a definite wage policy ; finally 
— and this is a point emphasised in all this author’s works— they must strength- 
en trade solidarity among the workers. 


Buseh,”Anton. Cechosl. Bergwerks Handbuch 1924. Teplitz-Schénau, Anton 
Busch, 1924. 256 pp. 


This calendar contains among other matter a list of mining authorities, under 
takings and organisations, boards of arbitration, miners’ works councils, and peri 
odicals relating to the mining industry in Czechoslovakia. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Year Book 1923. Washington, 
1923. xvi + 358 pp. 


Co-operative Productive Federation. Co-operators’ Year Book 1924. London. 
136 pp. 


A work of reference intended for all who are interested in the co-operative 
movement in general and producers’ co-operation in particular. A feature of 
this year’s issue is the article on the International Labour Organisation by Dr. G. 
Fauquet, Chief of the Co-operative Service of the International Labour Office. 


Davies, Rhys J. Widowed Mothers’ Pensions. London, Trades Union Congress 
and Labour Party, 1923. 40 pp. 


A very useful summary of the main aspects of the social and economic problem 
of the widowed mother is followed by an investigation of its present treatment 
under the Poor Law, which is stated to be “‘ both inadequate and unprincipled”’. 
The author proceeds to elaborate his own scheme of gratuitous pensions on a 
fixed scale for all widowed mothers. The study is completed by the inclusion 
of a reprint of the report by the Government Actuary on Mothers’ Pensions, a 
brief survey of legislation abroad and the text of a bill to give effect to the scheme. 


Deutscher Holzarbeiter-Verband. Jahrbuch 1922. Berlin, 1923. 206 pp. 
Year book of the German Union of Woodworkers, 1922. 


Engelhardt, Vietor. Die deutsche Jugendbewegung als kulturhistorisches Phdno- 
men. Berlin, Arbeiterjugend-Verlag, 1923. 131 pp. 
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The author sketches the development of the “‘ Young Workers’ Movement ” 
(Jugendbewegung) in Germany, showing its relation to the general progress of 
civilisation. He describes the origin of the movement and the attitude of the 
youthful middle and working classes towards it ; he expounds the duties which 
social ethics teach, professional obligations, etc. The short bibliography included 
should prove a useful guide to students of social policy. 


Eucken, Walter. Kritische Betrachtungen zum deutschen Geldproblem. Jena, 
Gustav Fischer, 1923. 83 pp. 


A critical examination of the German currency problem. 


Fédération des ouvriers des métaux et similaires de France. VJI* Congrés {édéral 
tenu & Paris les 11, 12 et 13 Octobre 1923. Compte rendu des travaux du Congrés. 
Versailles, Imprimerie coopérative “‘ La Gutenberg ”’, 1924. 316 pp. 


Proceedings of the sixth Congress of the French Federation of metal workers 
held at Paris, 11-13 October 1923. 


Fédération nationale des unions professionnelles agricoles de Belgique. Sixiéme 
Congrés annuel, Bruxelles, février 1924. Rapports. Brussels, Weissenbruch, 
1924. 100 pp. 


Report of the sixth Congress of the Belgian Federation of agricultural trade 
unions held at Brussels, February 1924. 


Forssell, Adolf. Kertomus Suomen Sahanomistajain maanviljelysyhdistyksen ja 
virkailijoiden toiminnasta v. 1922. (Tiedonantoja no. 20.) Helsingfors, F. Tilg- 
mann, O. Y., 1923. 112 pp. 


The principal saw-mill owners and companies of Finland have established an 
agricultural association, the object of which is to supervise the cultivation of 
land owned by the companies, to promote colonisation, and to advise small holders 
on these estates. 

In the present report the secretary of the Association gives an interesting 
account of the various activities of the managers and agents of the Association 
during 1922. 


Foster, William. The English Factories in India 1661-1664. Oxford, The 
Clarendon Press, 1923. tv + 428 pp. 


This series is published under the patronage of His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India in Council, and covers an eventful epoch in Anglo-Indian economic 
history. The present volume relates to the period 1661-1664; the preceding 
volume dealt with the years 1655-1660. The same plan is adopted in both the 
volumes except that in the present case the separate chapters on Persia have 
been omitted. A chronicle is given year by year (divided geographically) 
of leading events, and these are described by means of quotations from the contem- 
porary documents preserved at the India Office and the Public Record Office. 
A list of the documents quoted is given at the end of the book. 


Gross, G. Ausldndische Arbeiler in der deutschen Landwirtschaft und die Frage 
ihrer Ersetzbarkeit. Berlin, Paul Parey, 1923. 63 pp. 


The author considers by what methods Germany could avoid importing foreign 
labour. The proportion of foreign workers in Germany decreased 50 per cent. 
during the war,and approximately half their present.number, he states, are season- 
al workers. He explains the causes of the present position and suggests to 
the Government and to German employers certain measures which would tend 
to reduce still more the inflow of foreign labour.. 


Jaarverslag van het Verbond van Nederlandsche Fabrikanten- Vereenigingen 
over 1923. Rotterdam, Nijgh en van Ditmar’s Uitg.-Maatschappij. 115 pp. 


Year book of the Netherlands Federation of Manufacturers’ Associations, 1923. 
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Kalendarz spéldzielezy na rok 1924, 
Spozyweéw, 1924. 188 pp. 


Calendar for 1924 published by the Publicity Section of the Polish Union of 
distributive co-operative societies. 


Warsaw, Zwiazek Polskich Stowarzyszen 


Kertomus Suomen Ammattijdrjestén toiminnasta vuonna 1922. Helsingfors, 
Oy. Ty6n kirjapanio, 1923. 88 pp. 10 tables. 


The annual Report of the Finnish Confederation of Trade Unions for 1922 
confirms the impression given by previous reports that workers’ organisation 
in Finland is still comparatively weak, and, since the insurrection of 1918, has 
been at a standstill. The Report states that the unfavourable economic situation 
of the workers in 1922 was due, not only to the industrial depression which began 
in 1920 and continued in the first half of 1922, but also to “‘ economic and polit- 
ical oppression on the part of capitalism ’’. In spite of this, however, employ- 
ment improved and wages increased, especially during the second half of the year. 
But the membership of the Confederation remained at the comparatively low 
level of previous years. At the end of 1922 it included 22 federations, 897 sections 
and 48,176 members, i.e. 413 less than in the previous year. 

Although the Executive Committee in 1922 decided in principle to .adhere 
to the Red International, the Confederation is still in fact outside both the trade 
union international federations. 








Kobayashi, Ushisaburo. War and Armament Taxes of Japan. Publications 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics and 
History. New York, Oxford University Press, 1923. xiv + 255 pp. 

A history of the Japanese war taxes from 1868 to 1913 and an analysis of their 


economic effects ; the work contains detailed statistics regarding the conditions 
of income and livelihood of each specific social class. A bibliography is included. 

















Marlin, E. Le chémage involontaire et la législation anglaise. Paris, Marcel 
Giard, 1924. 221 pp. 

After reviewing the periods of unemployment in Great Britain during the nine- 
teenth century, the author in the first part of this book traces the evolution in 
methods of combating unemployment: emigration, return to the land, appren- 
ticeship and abolition of casual labour. He devotes a chapter to trade union 
unemployment insurance. The second part deals with legislation on unemploy- 
ment in the twentieth century and includes a detailed examination of the laws 
enacted in 1905, 1909, 1911 and 1920 to 1922, and the results obtained by the 
joint system of state insurance and labour exchanges. 

























Martin, P. W. London, P. S. King and Son, 


1924. 109 pp. 
With the aid of a vigorous and convincing style the author presents a strong 
case for further research along novel lines into the all-important question of the 
trade cycle. The.problem raised by recurrent periods of industrial stagnation 
is essentially that of providing “ that there shall always be effective demand for 
the whole product of industry’. Under the existing organisation of trade there 
is a continual tendency for goods to be produced in excess of the absorbing capaci- 
ty of the market ;°in course of time these surpluses of goods, by [filling up the 
intermediate reservoirs in the productive process, and by glutting the final market 
itself, begin to'clog the wheels of industry and ultimately precipitate depression. 
But how 1s this effect produced ? Here is a question which has inspired a multi- 
plicity and complexity of theories during the past centuries. Mr. Martin’s work 
adds-to this field of ideas a new conception which, in view of its undeniable con- 
cordance with the facts, would seem to offer promise of fertile results. 

The conclusions reached are those which throughout the world are gaining 
ever-increasing importance. The cause of the trouble is that the reinforce- 
ment of effective demand brought about by additions to the quantity of money 
is always either more than sufficient, or less than sufficient, to provide effective 
demand for the surplus goods coming on the market. Eventually it is always less 
than sufficient, with a crisis as the inevitable outcome. If it were possible to 


The Flaw in the Price System. 
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increase the quantity of money at a rate neither more nor less than but exactly 
sufficient to buy the goods actually available for sale, the crisis would never occur. 
The index which will act as a most satisfactory guide to this adjustment of the 
quantity of money is that of the general level of prices. If the price level rises 
the rate of increase of the quantity of money must be reduced. When, on the 
other hand, business indications point to a depression and prices begin to fall, 
the rate of issue of the quantity of money should be increased. 

Students of monetary phenomena will find in the theory supporting these 
conclusions.a novel suggestion expressed with clarity and precision. The thesis 
is not presented as essentially the sole solution, but the claim is made that at least 
it fills an important gap left by every previous theory. 


Morgan, G. Public Relief of Sickness. London, George Allen and Unwin, 
1923. 195 pp. 

In writing this book, destined originally for the American public, the author 
has naturally kept before him public health conditions in the United States. Never- 
theless students of this subject will find that he has much to say that is relevant 
to conditions elsewhere. An analysis of health insurance systems in Denmark, 
Germany and England leads him to the conclusion that compulsory health in- 
surance should be adopted in America, but that it should provide cash benefits 

‘only. He considers that the most satisfactory method of furnishing adequate 
medical treatment is by the creation of completely equipped local health centres. 
These would be supported partly out of public funds and would afford treatment 
gratuitously for those patients unable to pay its cost. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Workmen’s Compensation Acts in the 
United States ; The Medical Aspect. Research Report No. 61. New York, 1923. 
282 pp. 


The National Industrial Conference Board has completed an earlier report on 
the structure and administration of workmen’s compensation laws by a study 
of the medical questions involved, the importance of which has been greatly empha- 
sised by the inclusion of occupational diseases in the later revisions of the compen- 
sation laws. 

The present report is mainly based on records of decisions of Industrial Boards 
and Commissions, as well as of the Law Courts, and in bringing them together 
in convenient form it constitutes a useful introduction to the study, from the 
medical aspect, of workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States. 

The report is chiefly of a descriptive character. It summarises stipulations 
and practices prevailing in the different States regarding the notification of injur- 
ies, waiting periods, personnel of medical departments, medical fees, selection 
of physicians, medical service and examination, malingering, estimation of dis- 
ability, diseases, and infection as a result of accidents and occupational diseases. 

The report points out the confusion and misunderstandings that have resulted 
from the scant attention paid to medical experience in the formulation and ad- 
ministration of existing compensation laws, and the lack of uniformity in the 
State laws, an outstanding feature of American compensation legislation. 


Régnier, Pierre. L’Ouvrier Agricole. Preface by H. QuEuILLE. Bibliothé- 
que sociale des Métiers. Paris, Librairie Octave Doin, 1924. xv + 280 pp. 


Mr. Régnier’s purpose is to trace the principal reasons of the flight from the 
land in France. An outline of the history of the agricultural worker from the 
earliest days until the French Revolution serves as a prologue to his study, 
which in a small space provides material for an appreciation of the landworkers’ 
position in the France of to-day. 

The labour supply is examined, both as regards the permanent and seasonal 
workers ; the scale of wages is given for certain departments representing definite 
types of cultivation ; the movement of organised landworkers is traced ; and note 
is taken of the improvement in conditions which was secured as a result of agri- 
cultural strikes between 1919 and 1921. 


The suggestions of the Fédération nationale ouvriére de I’ Agriculture for better- __ 
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ing the condition of the workers are quoted in full and are compared with recom- 
mendations by the great agricultural societies adopted at their Tours Congress 
about the same time. 

M. Régnier devotes the fourth section of his book to measures which are demand- 
ed or which have actually been proposed to improve the position of agricultural 
wage-earners. 


Similé, Yrjé. Talvityéttémyys ja rakennustoiminta. Komiteanmietinté. Helsing- 
fors, Valtioneuvoston kirjapaino, 1924. 20 pp. 

Report on “* Winter Unemployment and Building Activities’, issued by a 
Committee established in 1922 by the Finnish Technical Society. Having regard 
to the facts that winter unemployment constitutes one of the greatest social evils 
in a country with such a climate as that of Finland, and that the building industry 
is to a large extent the source of the unemployment, the Society desired to inves- 
tigate the possibilities of preventing unemployment by carrying out certain build- 
ing activities during the winter. It is stated that about 30 per cent. of the produc- 
tive capacity of building workers is left unutilised, and that therefore building 
activities carried out during the winter as well as the summer months would 
benefit society notwithstanding the greater expense involved. The Committee indi- 
cates a series of building operations for the carrying out of which the winter season 
would be as appropriate as the summer season, and recommends the state and 
municipalities either to carry out part of their public works during the winter 
or to advance money to private undertakings for similar purposes. 


Sprawozdanie z Kongresu spédldzielni spozycéw Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej dnia 
17 i 18 listopada 1923 r. Warsaw, Nakladen Komitetu Organizacyjnego, 1923. 
180 pp. - 

Verbatim report of the General Congress of Polish co-operative distributive 
societies held at Warsaw 17-18 November 1923. 


Sprawozdanie Zwiazku Polskich Stowarzyszen Spozywcéw i statystyka stowar- 
zyszen zwiazkowych za 1922 rok. Warsaw, 1923. 268 pp. 


Annual report of the Union of Polish co-operative distributive societies, 1922, 
and statistics relating to the affiliated societies. 


Striemer, Alfred. Der Industriearbeiter. Breslau, Ferdinand Hirt, 1923. 100 pp. 


Mr. Striemer’s pamphlet is designed as a guide to those seeking to weld the 
various classes of the population into one harmonious community in which intel- 
lectual workers, the directing elements in the national economy and the great 
mass of workers, particularly industrial workers, are assigned their respective 
places. The author was an industrial worker in his youth ; later, as an engineer, 
he studied political economy in Germany and other countries, took an active part 
in the trade union movement, and became editor of the works councils’ journal. 

He examines every aspect of the problem under consideration and refutes 
the Marxist theory of surplus value. In his opinion the consumer, not the worker, 
is the source of profit. The future of socialism, he contends, rests on the issue 
of the struggle between the employing and the working classes, the directing 
element and the masses, but antagonism must eventually disappear before the 
necessity of building up a harmonious community of labour. He looks forward 
to the birth of a great united labour party in Germany devoted to the service 
and protection ef humanity and respectful of individual opinion and intellectual 
freedom, enabling collective activities to develop in many directions. 


Tuhan-Baranowski, M. J. Spoleczne Zasady Kooperacji. Warsaw, Zwiazek 
Polskich Stowarzyszen Spézywceéw, 1923. xiv + 439 pp. 

The social principles of co-operation. 

Verband der Fabrikarbeiter Deutsehlands. Jahrbuch 1922. Hanover, 1923. 
296 pp. 

Year book of the German Union of factory workers, 1922. 


Villey, Etienne. Les organisations professionnelles des employeurs dans l’indus- 
trie frangaise. Paris, Alcan, 1923. xxi + 395 pp. 
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The history, aims, tendencies and functions of the French employers’ asso- 
ciations are the subject of Mr. Etienne’s work. In the introduction he outlines, 
the growth of the various industrial groups, showing the need for organisation 
wherever industry has attained a certain degree of development. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the general structure of employers’ 
organisations. Special studies are made of organisation by tradé, inter-trade 
and district organisation, and the part played by the associations formed under 
the Act of 1901. A certain amount of statistical information is given, and in 
one chapter are examined procedure, the tendency of employers’ associations 
to greup themselves into federations, and the specialisation of activities. 

The second part deals with documentation and research, group activities in 
connection with economic and labour:questions, and the intervention of employers’ 
associations in the economic and social life of the country. In the pages devoted 
te the study of labour questions by employers’ organisations the author considers 
their attitude towards strikes, wage policy, labour legislation, vocational training, 
and social welfare work. 

The third’ part summarises the activities of employers’ organisations in other 
countries and those of workers’ organisations both in France and abroad. 

** One thing is certain, ’’ the author concludes, “ organisation is imperative ”’. 
And he adds, quoting Duguy : “ We are moving not towards the annihilation of 
one class by the other, but towards a system of co-ordination anda hierarchy of 
classes. ”’ 


Ware, Norman. The Industrial Worker 1840-1860. The Reaction of American 
Industrial Society to the Advance of the Industrial Revolution, Boston and New 
York; Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. xx1 + 249 pp. 


One of the Hart, Schaffner and Marx series of prize essays, this. study is devoted 
to the industrial upheavals of the forties in the United States. The author de- 
scribes the social and economic conditions to which they were due, examines the 
purposes of those involved and their reactions to the new industrialism. He 
traces the working class and reform movements and experiments that emerged 
and their gradual evolution, emphasising the contrast between the defensive labour 
movements of the forties, which aimed at preserving or reconquering old liberties, 
and the aggressive movements of the decade following the gold discoveries of 1849 
which sought wage increases and reduced working hours for special classes ot 
workers. 

Professor Ware deals with facts largely obscured.by the prominence given 
by historians to the slavery issue and the Civil War, but having, as he points out, 
their significance in the general situation which brought about the great struggle. 


Wauer, Dr. Jur. Walter. Die wirtschaftlichen Selbstverwaltungskérper. Ihr 
Begriff und ihre Organisation. Schriften des Instituts fir Arbeitsrecht an der 
Universitat Leipzig. 2 vols. Leipzig, A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1923. xx + 100 pp. 


The author considers the form of social enterprise known as ‘‘ Gemeinwirt- 
schaft ’”’ consistent with the constitution of the Reich and the law on socialisation, 
which, based on the right of self-government and the recognition of private capital, 
entrusts the management of economic matters to an autonomous administrative 
body while maintaining the private character of capital and undertaking. 

After a brief examination of war economy, he discusses.various branches of 
autonomous economic administration, among the most important the control 
of coal, potash, electricity, iron, etc. The juridical conception of the autonomous, 
administrative organism is defined as follows: the economic self-governing ad- 
ministrative organism is an organ of public administration in industry ; it is an asso- 
ciation endowed with legal personality, composed of representatives of social 
groups interested in wise economy (employers and workers), subordinate to and 
incorporated in the state, but independent as regards the exercise of its functions. 








